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THE SPIRIT OF DANTE. 
By L. Marrortt. 
AUTHOR OF “ ITALY, PAST. AND PRESENT.” 


I. 
LOFTINESS OF THE SUBJECT. | 

A port's life may be written in one page. Not so the history of his 
feet of ground. His genius, like his undying soul, can be circumscribed 

no limits of time and space. 

» The contemplation of the achievements of ean jy: intellect gives rise 

.to sensations analogous to the raptures experienced by the Alpine traveller. 
The presence of a great mind has upon us the same effect as the view of. 
the loftiest prodigies of nature. In both cases we become instinct with 
the greatness of surrounding objects. Our exaltation is commensurate 
with our speechless amazement. The air grows keener and lighter as 
the hills swell threateningly around. Our dilate, our, very frame 
and our whole being expand at every step we climb on that daring flight 
of heavenward stairs. 

The study of Dante brings us to the summit of one of the most tower- 
ing alps of human intelligence, The insight we obtain of the depth of 
his conceptions raises us in our own estimation, inspires us with new faith 
in the vastness and comprehensiveéness, in the illimitedness of our human 
faculties. By the side of him, on the thousand fathoms’ pedestal reared 
up to him by the reverence of after ages, we become, as it were, part of 
him—one with him. 

II. 
ITS DIFFICULTIES. 


But the reading of Dante is an arduous task. To comprehend the 

irit of the me we must lift ourselves up to a semi sosampg am need 
climb the mi to perceive its gigantic dimensions. We are to 
strive and toil —_ the w ie till we leave behind the gulf 
of time and space ‘that yawns between us. We must strain all our 
powers of abstraction till we actually live in him. 

To say nothing of its greatness and goodness, the Poem of Dante is 
the most curious of books. The register of the past, noting down every 
incident within the compass of man’s memory—the Gothic edifice with its 
hundred niches, every niche a shrine or a pillory, consigning a name to 
endless futurity. The debating ground for all vital problems, for all 
futile questions, such as will equally haunt and harass the fancy of an 
ignorant and superstitious generation, on the first awakening of its almost 
childish inquisitiveness. The treasury of all learning, human or divine, 
May.—vou, LXXX. NO. CCCXVII. B 
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III: 
DANTE’S POLITICAL SPIRIT. 


Tue formation of human societies began under circumstances analogous 
to the phenomena of primitive creation. It was night upon the earth, 
and “darkness was upon the face of the deep.” The nations of Europe 
were slowly emerging from chaos. Wave after wave, the flood of 
northern barbarism, had settled upon the surface of ancient civilisation, 
and the subsiding waters had left thick layers of bare and swampy, but, 
as it proved, not barren, alluvial soil. 

half-smothered plants of the former culture began slowly to 
struggle through and re-germinate, deriving fresh vi from the fer- 
tility of the superincumbent stratum. The e6lossal ideas of the Roman 
world were reproduced on the very outset of medieval regeneration ; 
among these towered the proud edifice of Roman ambition—universality 
of dominion. 

Nothing more sublime or generous than this same social catholicity— 
this en te of all kingdoms into one vast empire, of all human tribes 
into one family—this concentration of all local resources into one means 
of common welfare—this uniformity of law, of creed, and language— 
this organisation of a state without limits, of a community without neigh- 
bours or strangers—without friends or foes! 

This system of civilisation by unification, to which oe free-trade, 
and education, are but toa late, too slowly, too imperfectly, tending in 
our own days, the Romans had all but established eighteen centuries ago. 
Truly, they had achieved it by force of arms. But the law of the strongest 
was then also the law of the wisest, and civilisation invariably followed 
close on the steps of conquest. | 

In the middle ages, though a more difficult, it seemed yet a practicable 
scheme, The great Roman notion survived the final destinies of Rome. 
The barbaric chieftains, who had been so busy at the demolition of the 
empire, aspired now to its reconstruction. Their ambitious spirit caught 


fire from the smouldering ruins on which they had based their throne. 


Charlemagne and Otho of Germany had well-nigh laid the world beneath 


their rule. 
Nor was the work of civilisation now to be effected merely by right of 
t. Universality of dominion was now to be cemented y catholicity 


of faith and worship. The world was, henceforth, to acknowledge “ One 


God, one Pope, one Emperor.” 
Now, of this strange triumvirate one was in Heaven; but the Earth 


was too narrow to harbour the two others at once. rand Pope, 
Church and State, were, ever after, pitted against other for pre- 


eminence. 
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. and aie crowned at Rome, their 
in the north. Still were Roman emperors ; they were 

right kings of Italy, and Italy yae'otill the centre of civilised life— 
Hated still the metropolis. of the Chaisiian world The centralisation 
and fusion of mankind into one people, the plenitude of the times—peac 
and order, could only take place when the successor of the Cesars d 
be restored to his natural residence on the capitol, This restoration of 
the seat of empire at Rome, this return of the to its native eyrie, 
was the object of the ardent longings of the noblest spirits. No one 
dived deeper into that redeeming idea than the clear-sighted patriot, 
Dante. Only, against the futherance of this scheme, militated the am- 
bition of the pontifls. The high priest was unwilling to make room for 
the monarch. 

Sovereigns, in the middle ages, reigned, but ruled not. Feudalism in 
France and Germany, municipal democracy in Italy, had stri the 
sceptre of all substantial power. Emperors and popes were, in reality, at 
the mercy of their vassals. They were but a name and a standard—for- 
midable or contemptible, according as the great tide of Tras set in for 
or against them. Every petty lord, every mean town had its own i 
in that anarchic political scale. Papists, Imperialists—Guelphs, and Ghi 
lines—the two parties perpetually shifted their ground, blending a thou- 
sand local interests with the great cause of mankind. 

But parties, in the middle ages, however hostile, were never bent. on 
utter extermination, They loved fighting for its own sake, they warred 
for the assertion of unmeaning claims, for the vindication of idle privileges, 
for the enforcement of vain forms of vassalage. The most arrant Guelph, 
the most inveterate Ghibeline, were equally penetrated with the idea of 
the necessity of the co-existence of a pope oF emperor. The great diffi- 
culty arose in the nice definition of their respective powers, in the equi- 
table settlement of their mutual demands. Dante was borne a Guelph, 
in a city zealous in the support of that cause. After his banishment, he 
was compelled to take refuge with Ghibelines, and thought to have adopted 
the maxims of these latter. He has been, therefore, charged with apos- 
tacy ; the name of “ fierce Ghibeline” has been applied as a by-word to 
him—designating him as a partizan of a foreign despot, a foe to popular 
freedom. 

But Dante never was at heart Guelph or Ghibeline. With views 
widely above the notions of his brawling contemporaries, he made, as he 
bravely expressed it, his own party, and aimed at a reconciliation of all 
parties, under what seemed to him the only practical social system. 

The empire was for him an abstract principle. He revered the crown 
—no matter on what brows it was laid by Providence—as the rallyin 
point for all the factions of distracted Italy. Nothing but the iron fo 
of a supreme ruler, he urged, could heal the wounds of that bleeding 
country. He evinced no hostility to popular freedom ; but he thought 
that streams of civil bloodshed, proscriptions, banishments, all the etroci- 
ties of intolerance and misrule, were but indifferent symptoms of rational 
liberty. He beheld all the cities of Romagna and Losubiandy fallen from 
excess of licentiousness into the hands of the most unlimited, gallin 
—— One legitimate master was for him preferable to a Ketihied 

espots. Imperial authority never had been, never, by its organic consti- 
tution, could be despotic in Italy. An emperor—no matter where he was 
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i not on the terror, of subdued nations. 
Unity of church and state in Italy—peace and civilisation to the world 
—such were the great, and, at contrary events too fatally averred, pro- 
phetic views of Dante's loyal patriotism. Had the stubborn republicans 
of his own times never lost sight of his awful warning, had they all been 
Ghibelines, in Dante's own sense of the word; had 7 all joined under 


the standard of such men as Frederic II., or ve 0 — the cup 
of misery which ages of bondage and abjection have not yet thoroughly 
drained, might have been suffered to pass from the lips of their guiltless 


I 7 IV. 


DANTE’S RELIGIOUS SPIRIT. 


Acatn. Dante was a staunch Papist, a believer in one Catholic, apos- 
tolical Roman church. He showed everywhere the same instinctive dread 
of division. He abominated religious sectarianism as he detested political 
faction. Christianity and unity of faith and worship were indissolubly 
associated in his mind. He thought the empire itself, originally, eternally 
intended to body forth the universality of the church. He was for an un- 
limited centralisation of ecclesiastical hierarchy. There was to be a high 
priest on earth as there was a Supreme Being in Heaven. No man ever 
entertained a more overweening sense of the sacredness of pontifical 


And it was precisel this transcendent reverence for the indelible cha- 
racter of the vicar of Christ, that rendered him so implacable against the 
hideous specimens of papal holiness, whom he beheld seated on the chair 
of St. Peter. Dante's pope must be a priest, a Levite, a “king of 
prayers, lord of the sacrifice,” far removed from the turmoil of human 
passions, for the sake of his own dignity, placed beyond reach of the tem- 
pests of political life. “ 





V. 
LEIGH HUNT ON DANTE, 


Few men’s works have been more widely and more intensely read than 
Dante's; and yet no man’s character has been more egregiously mis-under- 
stood. From Boccaccio to Leigh Hunt, his friends, no less than his ad- 
versaries, have dwelt on the poet’s “ferocious hates and bigotries,” and 
painted him as a man narrow-minded in his views, implacable in his en- 
mities, blind in his partialities. 

Dante was, undoubtedly, a man of strong convictions, of a proud, dis- 
dainful spirit, of violent passions ; but his uprightness and conscientious- 
ness were always commensurate with the extreme excitability of his feel- 
ings. He was a fearless, uncompromising lover of justice and truth; led 
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into error, maybe, by his passions, or by the passions of his age ; but un- 
shcticiitib ids vtire tadependence, in kas unawerving condateury,. 

The presence of a great criminal, or the recital of any startling enor- 
mity leads him to inveigh against a whole city, against a whole people, 
against all mankind, with an outburst of indi minate indignation; a 
too close adherence to his social principles makes him visit with the most 
severe censure, deeds, virtuous in themselves, honest in the motives that 
dictated them, but fatal in their results upon the cause of humanity; but 
no instance occurs of indulgence in personal feeling. 

As a warrior, as a citizen, as a magistrate at home, as a lonely and des- 


and ungracious courtier in the palace of the he was in 
stunted bythe seine tiiel eomecli pram ich set him at variance 
with all existing parties, hastened his do at Florence, and - 
vated the desolation of his friendless exile. And it was this same keen 
sense of right, this fast — opinion, which rendered him bi 

and intolerant, though it may be proved that, even in the hottest ebulli- 
tion of his withering disdain, the principle, not the person, was the object 
of his enmity. The Florentine magistrates who signed the iniquitous sen- 
tence of his banishment, as well as other relentless persecutors, never ob- 
tained the honour of the most passing allusion ‘in that book where no one 
was forgotten; and Pope Boniface VIII., himself, to whom the poet justly 
referred all his public ee grievances, becomes sacred in his eyes 
the moment the agents of Philip of France lay their hands on his in- 
violable person—a sacrilege which the pious Catholic stigmatised as tanta- 
mount to a re-crucifixion of Christ. So much for Dante’s bigotries and 

nal rancours. 

Thus in his age of premature decline, when hope withering after hope, 
he receded from active struggle, and renounced the expectation of hasten- 
ing by his own hand the maturity of his momentous designs—when at 
war with his own generation he drew his cloak around him, and shunned 
the contaminating intercourse of men—he resolved to refer his own and 
the world’s cause to the judgment of posterity, and to bequeath to a more 
righteous race the treasure of his redeeming ideas—he determined to 


write. 





VI. 
WORKING OF DANTE’S MIND. 


From his earliest childhood, a deep, an ardent a of knowledge 
drawing from the fresh-flowing sources of science with all the idolatrous 
enthusiasm of a Cimmerian for a new-dawning light, Dante had, as it 
were, multiplied his existence, to reconcile the genial enjoyments of con- 
templative life with the arduous duties of his public career. As a poet and a 
scholar he had already no equal when he scalp tonal rest and relaxation 
in his intellectual pursuits. 

But henceforth his learning must become an instrument—his genius a 
weapon. His song shall go forth as the word among the latest 
generations. 

He sought, then, a subject as unlimited as his own powers—a world- 
embracing theme, to which no topic could be extraneous; by a daring ab- 
straction he aspired to fathom the infinite. 

Sore beset with the misunderstandings and disappointments of this life, 
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another world—a world of his own, in which the one he had so long been 
Bae aa 

i were in those : i 
that life beyond life, which the omnipresen -_ aca a — 


tical lo n.geegee, with sppeling toms and terrors. 
Dente determined to anticipate his final doom, and, still in. the fh, to 


break through the threshold of eternity and explore the kingdom of 


2 


He would “ sweep adown the gulf of time,” sound the gréat. m 
of the hidden world, lay it bare to the gaze of terrified mortals, and 
the earth with the awful tidings of Heaven and Hell. 

A minister of retributive justice, he would visit the shades of men 
anciently or recently departed ; he would unmask hypocrisy and restore 
crushed innocence, chastise arrogance and assuage sorrow, mediate be- 
tween the helpless dead and the oblivious survivor; above all, reveal the 
annals of the fast-fading past, and turn its teeming records into a severe 
lesson for the present, into a threatening warning for the future. 

The meeting of illustrious dead, a very sight would ever after 
*¢ exalt him in his own conceit,” the interview with lately departed, long- 
lamented friends, whose undying love would soothe the wounds of his 
sensitive heart, the exultation of the righteous, the confusion of the re- 
probate, the ig dealing of God’s eternal justice, which would re- 
concile him to the temporary prevalence of human iniquity—all through- 
out his unearthly progress enabled him to indulge in a ceaseless outpourin 
of his over-wro hit 8 i , 

His political theories respecting the equitable distribution of secular 
and spiritual powers, his views of a total reformation of Church and 
State, on which the destinies of his ill-fated country so virtually depended 
—his cosmographic notion of earth and firmament—his conjectures as to 
the essence, the attributes, and the eternal activity of the Deity—all his 
opinions, the result of deep thought and unwearied research, should now 
receive the sanction of super-human testimony. His doctrines should flow 
from the unerring lips of ancient sages, of the apostles and doctors of the 
church. The most abstruse problems should find a solution; the most 
controverted truths should be tested by the arguments of heavenly doc- 
trine, in that transparent etherial region where is the end of all doubt. 
Angels and saints should now become his authority. 

And Dante, be it remembered, had his own saint im Heaven, a 
saint praying for, watching over him. Beatrice, the love-dream of his 
childhood—the vaguely worshipped idol of his untried heart—the sacred 
torch of truth and virtue treasured up in his bosom with the pious vigil- 
ance of a vestal—Beatrice, now guiding his star, the fairest flower of 
Paradise, the alte angel of God. 

That same Beatrice allegorically invested with the sublime character 
of divine knowledge, commiserating the grievous errors of her ancient 
adorer, led astray by the violence of earthly passions, bewildered by the 


din of political factions, will now solicit from the eternal court. permission 
to escort ap beloved into Heaven. She will be his Mentor and teacher 
as soon as the Latin poet, Virgil—also an allegorical character nify- 
ing human reason—shall have led him through the circles of the gulf of 
darkness and up the steps of Purgatory—as soon as purified of human 
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frailty, and freed from mortal error, as soon as régenerated by immersion 
in the waters of oblivion, he shall be worthy to gaze upon her beaming 
countenance, and to steal one of her looks from the entrancing contem- 
plation of the beatific vision. | 
VII. 
HELL 


No poet ever struck upon a subject to which every fibre in the heart of 
his contemporaries more readily responded than Dante, when he under- 
took to write his Universal Gazetteer of the kingdom of death,—his 
hand-book for travellers to Heaven and Hell. 

Soldiers and priests, in modern times, alternately govern the world. A 

al of the organ is antiphonal to a flourish of trumpets. To an age of 
ones and blustering, a period of fasting 5p 1 ey —_— 
a palmy era of tract societies and evangelical alliances. A procession of 
monks treads on the footsteps of invading hosts. Abbeys rise on battle- 
fields, and cowled or surpliced foxes snatch up the prey for which lions 
and tigers are bleeding to death. 

But in the age of Dante praying and fighting went side by side. The 
ark of the covenant rose in the midst of martial encampments. The 
priesthood of Christ gloried in the name of church-militant. The bishop 
said mass in his coat-of-arms, and rival fraternities knocked each other 
down with their crucifixes. The whole system of faith and worship was 
made to fit an age of outrage and violence. Christianity ruled by terror. 
Religion was then indeed the fear of God. Fear of the devil been a 
more appropriate expression. Human laws had no hold 7 Paty 
besides the gallows. The gospel had no argument stronger ell. 

Consequently, priests and friars did not fail to make the most of that 
awful bugbear. Souls in temporary or in everlasting penance, met the 
sinner at every corner of the streets : hideous daubs on the walls, dismal 
carvings on the doors. Such bristling hair, such staring eyes as might 
haunt the most unimaginative man throughout life, and startle him from 
his slumbers. Their pangs and groans, their appalling curses were daily 
rehearsed on the pulpit. 

The very games and sports of the people had something of a diabolical 
character. The Arno at Florence was often tricked out into a fancied re- 
presentation of the bottomless pit. The populace on the bridge feasted 
on the half-grotesque, half-terrible drama, till the crazy structure sunk 
beneath the weight of the thronging multitude, and the gulf beneath, 
crammed with the dead and dying, presented in good earnest the scene 
it had been made to resemble in frolic. 

The most immediate effect of this gloomy religion had been to turn 
almost all Europe into one vast monkery.. Nor were friars, white, black, 
and grey, deemed sufficient ; but the world teemed with lay fraternities 
without number, a set of amateur monks, a kind of militia and yeomanry, 
subsidiary to the regular host. The roads swarmed with long trains of 
pilgrims in white hoods, black hoods, sacks, shrouds, and other masque- 
rade costumes in every variety, arousing the astounded population with 
the mad freaks of their noisy piety. Jubilees, revivals, all the worst 
revels of religion run mad, hand-in-hand with murder, arson, all the hor- 
rors of ceaseless, objectless war, anarchy, utter moral and social disorgan- 
isation. New relics brought forth every day to turn the tide of devotion. 
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The holy coat set up in opposition to the crown of thorns ; the windi 
sheet putfed he irengroes ofthe eeddingeihe, 
; waning 7 st : Hol 
canvass, spuiliices iliog dens tani 


from their their crosses and 
omen, 00a like uneasy ghosts; Madonnas shifting their quarters across 
seas mountains, with goods and chattels, like tortoises with their 
shells on their back. 

Such was Catholicism for full ten centuries ; such is it, to a great ex- 
tent, even at vag yom, in most parts of Italy; such it was espe- 
cially in the age of Dante. The reformation of the militant orders, the 

tion of the first jubilee, the déménagement of the house of 

the exhibition of the St. Veronica, and other momentous trans- 
actions and portents of the same nature, occurred within the brief period 
° The bigot d fana 

i an ticism of the was, of course, rtionate to 
this display of ranting devotion. Fire and sword rad a busier in 
the work of amputation and cauterisation of the rotten members of the 
church. Roasting of heretics, under the name of Paterini and Cathari, 
the Methodists and Puritans of the middle ages, had become, in the 
Lombard cities, an almost daily ceremony.. In his hellish pictures, 
surely the poet needed no better models than such as priest-ridden society 
exhibited everywhere around him. “<“ ~ 

And Dante's stern genius was undoubtedly affected by the barbarism 
of his age, and imbibed with its ferocious spirit. Undertaken, as it was, 
with religious and political views, widely in advance of his benighted 
contemporaries, his work was, in its material consonant with the 
wild notions prevailing around him. Dante’s Hell is a monkish Hell in 
good earnest, with all its howling and gnashing of teeth. His demons 
are bond fide devils, long-horned, long-tailed, black as they ever were 
painted. Melted pitch and brimstone, serpents, dragons, and ice, 
are the ingredients of the awful mess he sets before his readers. Nay 
more, all such horrors are served up with such a terrible earnestness, that 
any honest believer of those times could sup full of them, and labour with 

ightmares ever afterwards. 

. Leigh Hunt, and other modern critics, may justly object to so very 
hot and tlemanly a place of punishment; but Dante, it should be 
remem was either himself a true believer in the church of the 
thirteenth century, such as it was, or, knowing that he was writing for 
its votaries, blindly adopted the only language they were able to 
understand. 

To many of the followers of a more enlightened and rational Chris- 
tianity, which has almost altogether shamed or laughed the devil out of 
countenance, the framework of Dante's Hell must certainly appear 

and exaggerate. By the side of the proud and almost sublime 
Pluto of Tasso, and Satan of Milton, Dante’s Alichinos and Farfarellos 
are poor devils, — ; . 

Strange to say, and in conformity, perhaps, with the title of “Comedy,” 
so quaintly prefixed to the poem, the “ Inferno” has its humorous saints. 
Dante’s devils are, some of them, droll fellows, who will crack their jokes 
with their victims, banter and argue with them; they are rude customers 
more often; blackguards up to the meanest tricks, the very fathers of lies. 

Spite of their frolics, however, and spite of their hideous grins, it is im- 
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t. There is a life-like bleness in every object brough 
us, which can be accounted dal by seth short of the actual evidence of 
the senses. “Verily, this man,” as the old women at Verona observed, 
‘“‘has seen and to the horrors he depicts.” An eloquence impres- 
sive, efficient in the same measure as it disdains all attempts at effect— 
a fancy that casts and moulds not—creates, and never stoops to mere 
description — an inventiveness that fears no weariness, knows no ex-~ 
haustion ; startling, re wringing our heart, rending it fibre from 
fibre—a agree of loathsome, dire suffering, never stopping at 
any climax of horror, of agony, but always seeking, “ beyond the deepest 
hell a deeper still,” till it revels on the misery of beings, “whose very 
tears choke up all utterance of woe, clustering on the lids from intense 
cold, and closing the outlet against the following heart-drops, which are 


thus driven inwards with unspeakable accumulation of anguish.” 


VIII. 
PURGATORY. 


Bur Dante’s stern genius.could no less dwell and luxuriate on softer 
and tenderer images. What effort of human fancy ever equalled the 
ineffable calm, rapture, and abandonment which pervades his rhymes, 
when finally emerging from that blind abyss of all sorrows, he breathes 
again the vital air, and descries from afar “ the tremulous glitter of the 
ocean wave.” 

It is not for me to test the soundness of the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of Purgatory, or to inquire which of the holy fathers first dreamt of its 
existence. It was, however, a sublime contrivance, unscriptural though 
it may be; a conception full of love and charity, in so far as it seemed to 
arrest the dead on the threshold of eternity, and by making his final welfare 
partly dependent on the pious exertions of those who were left behind, 
established a lasting interchange of tender feelings, embalmed the memory 
of the departed, and, by a posthumous tie, wedded him to the mourning 
survivor. 

There is order and method in the most grievous errors, in the most 
arrant follies of mankind. The finger of Providence is traceable through- 
out man’s history upon earth. Popery and monkhood—nay, even pur- 
gatory—had their own great purpose to work out. Woe to the man, in 
Dante’s age, who sunk in his grave without bequeathing a heritage of 
love ; on whose sod no refreshing dew of sorrowing affection descended. 
Lonely as his relics in his sopidiokes, his spirit wandered in the dreaded 
region of probation ; alone he was left, defenceless, prayerless, friendless, 
to settle his awful scores with unmitigated justice ! 

_It is this feeling, unrivalled for poetic beauty in Christian religion, that 
gives colour and tone to the second division of Dante’s poem. The five 
or six cantos, at the opening, have all the milk of human nature that 
entered into the composition of that miscalled saturnine mind. With 
little more than two words, the poet makes us aware that we have come 
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themselves on their wide-spread wings, using them as sails, 
the aid of all mortal contrivance, and relying on their in- 
sited sued suylenn; ab foun, Broil i , a8 the 
struggling through the mist of the horizon, 
t ing brighter and brighter with amazing swiftness. They stand 
Seige urgatory, they guard the entrance of each of the seven 
of its mountain,—some with n vesture, vivid aie = 
leaves, gracefully waving and floating in ample drapery, fann their 
wings ; hendnglit their hands pve. Prd reli “bebe at the feory 
others, in ash-coloured garments ; others, again, in flashing armour, but 
all beaming with sd intense, so overwhelming a light, that dizziness over- 
comes all mortal ken whenever directed to their countenance. | 
The friends of the poet’s youth one by one arrest his march and en- 
gage him in tender converse. The very laws of immutable fate seem 
ra few instants suspended to allow full scope for the interchange of 
affectionate sentiments. The overawing consciousness of the place he is 
in for a moment forsakes the mortal visitor so miraculously admitted into 
the world of spirits. He throws his arms round the neck of the beloved 
shade, and it is only by the smile irradiating its countenance that he is 
reminded of the intangibility of its etherial substance. The episodes of 
the Purgatory are mostly of this sad and tender description. The histo- 
rical personages introduced seem to have lost their own identity, and to 
have nergul tut a blessed calmness, the characterising medium of the 
ion they are all travelling through. 
ut the Purgatory, and still more the Paradise of Dante are terra in- 
ita to most of his readers, strange to say, to most of his warmest 
ye arnt They sink deep into the circles of Hell till they stick fast to 
it; forgetting that the poet’s mind towers loftier and loftier with powers 
commensurate to the progress of his subject. 


IX. 
PARADISE. 


Tere are forty days in Italy to the season of Lent, and every day has 
its sermon. Out of the numberless legion of priests and monks swarming 
on that genial soil, hardly three hundred are preachers. Sacred orators 
there are rare birds, and as such also migratory ; they wander from place 
to place like strolling players. A bag of forty sermons will last throughout a 
man’s life. Written among his school prize essays, learnt by heart by long 
usage, the same discourses will affect, oie or terrify a hundred audiences. 
Success in the pulpit depends on the look of the person, his tone of voice, 
and impassioned delivery. Monks, Franciscans most of all, are, generally 
speaking, the darlings; with the coquetry of their shaven crown, with the 
picturesqueness of their flowing costume. Friar Jeromes and Friar Eustaces 
are as notorious characters as Grisi the singer, and Cerito the dancer. 

Of the forty sermons comprising his Lent stock, or guaresimale, the 
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choice of subjects lies with the preacher himself; of four only the theme is 

iven. These are delivered on pe praciay days.. They are the test of 
the orator’s abilities. The result of these four days’ begging establishes 
for ever, or demolishes his reputation. _ The subject of four benefit 
eager are the Last Judgment, Hell, Purgatory, and 

The first, second, and third discourse are generally a en 
But the stumbling-block lies on the of Paradise. Mental and ly 
pain surround us so incessantly in this our earthly abode, that it requires 
no extraordinary stretch of imagination to make a good hell or a plausible 

tory of it. But where is our pattern for the home of the elected ? 
hat do we know of pleasure on earth save only sensualities, that are 
neither unalloyed nor enduring? The poor Italian preachers dare not 
draw a picture of Pagan or Mohametan Paradise; they cannot cram 
their auditors with ambrosia and nectar, or allure them with a tableau 
vivantof ever-vernal Houris. Aware of the partiality of their countrymen 
for music, they paint the heavenly court as a never-ending concert; an 
orchestra of angels and doctors fiddling and strumming to eternity ! 

Dante, who was their authority for the realms of sorrow had, however, 

sare them with a nobler element of celestial enjoyment. The most 
ent longing of the human soul whilst imprisoned in clay, he argued, 
is thirst for knowledge—the highest reward to the enfranchised spirit, 
must therefore be inexhaustible, unlimited, unquenchable knowledge. 

Paradise is, therefore, a long exposition of what mortals can and 
cannot. know. Familiar with all the learning of his own times, Dante, a 
pheenix of geniuses, groped in the dark in pursuit of hidden truths ; he 
toiled, he fretted, struggling to force his way through the iron limits of 
human understanding, a aspired beyond, beyond! and by the aid of 
daring assumptions and sweeping conclusions, by the daily practice of 
bewildering abstraction, he often hit the mark with wondrous accuracy, 
and ttt instinctively forestalled the more inert and plodding march 
of common intelligence. 

Every branch of learning, in those singular times had for its ultimate 
object and subject—God. Colleges were almost exclusively ease. 
schools. All the classical lore that began slowly to emerge from the sti 
smouldering ruins of ancient civilisation, all the arguments of the subtle 
and cavilling pseudo-Aristotelian philosophy, then on its utmost ascen- 
dency, were brought to bear on the most arduous points of rear. ¢ It 
was at the best an idle, impertinent, unprofitable divinity ; it busied itself 
with inextricable niceties of abstruse definitions, it sought the solution or 
rather the tangible representation, the materialisation of the most awful 
mysteries; it Seauieed into the age, the rank, the attributes of the com- 
plicate hierarchy of spirits, it dived into fathomless metaphysical subtleties 
to account for the essence, the influence, the working of the Deity. The 
deluded enthusiasts ; they forgot to love and to serve while they strove to 
know God ! 

And Dante was warm in the pursuit of this forbidden knowledge, as 
wild as any of the angelic or seraphic doctors that preceded him. He 
had explored all creation; but this glorified, without explaining, the 
Creator. He sought God in Heaven—saw him—and all the problems 
that harassed him before that terrible journey, became as simple, as 
obvious as eve in the valley-or the hill-side is laid bare to the gase 
of him who looks down from the summit. 





























‘As in the region of eternal doom the souls of the reprobate 

times deformed by their turpitudes so as to beco indiscernible to all 
knowledge ; so are now the chosen ones beautified beyond recognition. 
hey hao, leat t he eye of Sh he appearance and 

to human beings. They assume the appearance. of ing 
lights, pling eens | round with unutterable ony, and spark- 
ling with gency when th wish to address the earthly 
stranger ; for every word con through their lips is a message of 
love and j joy shows itself in Heaven by increase of light, and 
fs 0 flash 


wr eThere is something wild, vague, overpowering in the strange phantas- 
ee. of lights. They revolve around us as we 
‘16 the undefinable splendours that, some of us may recollect, 
haunted our cradles in childhood, when a whole canopy,.as if of coloured 
dots of vivid flame, glittered above our heads in an apparently boundless 
vastness of space, and rolled slowly and steadily about, till it seemed to 
set beneath us, and we hung upon it, at the height of many thousand 
fathoms, as if ready 6 cradle and all, into the luminous abyss, 
when we started up in wonder, half in dismay, and roused the whole 
household with our infantine screams. 
'» From the moment the poet 1s raised into the orbit of the moon, it 
gers a if «clon encompassed hmm, translucent ho 
even as adamant on which the sunbeams smite. Within the bosom of 
this ever-lasting pearl he glides, as a ra of light pierces through water, 
without dividing its substance: and through the faint dimness of the 
circumambient gem many faces are seen eagerly gazing st hy THT Sues 
even as human features appear faintly in the still waves of a 
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shallow stream. As he soars up to the of Mercury, the blessed souls 
come forth in many thousands to greet him like fish glancing through the 
waters of a quiet, clear lake ; their eyes sparkle with celestial joy, and 
the more they feel their joy, the brighter they grow, till excess of light 
makes them utterly ST ya Further up, in the orbit of Venus, 
they move in a mazy dance like sparks in fire, and with all the melody 
of voices chanting in chorus. They range themselves in the ruddy li 

of Mars in the shape of a cross of immense dimensions, through which 
they move like motes in the sunbeam, emitting an indistinct but i- 
site melody entrancing the soul beyond all human comprehension. “They 
cushindiennl apne tlloe tae dazzling essences in the of 
Jupiter, warbling as they fly, and winging their course hither and thither, 
like flocks of birds when they wheel slowly round and round, hovering 
lovingly on the banks of a stream ; till, after various transformations, they 
assume the shape of an immense eagle, and from the beak of the flaming 
bird their common mind is uttered, even as a multitude of i 

embers emits but one condensed heat. They flash upwards and down- 
wards in the crystal sphere of Saturn, moving along an immense ladder, the 
summit of which is reared to the uppermost Heaven; but here both light 
and sound are equally lost to the sense of a living being—and he ad- 
vances — them in awful silence and solitude, as his mortal clay can 


endure no further till inured to the whelming sensation by race 
his eyelids in the streams of pure light y flowing from the 
embracing empyrean. 

X. 


DANTE'S MORAL AIM. 

Yer it is neither his inventive nor his descriptive powers, unmatched 
as they are, that men most unanimously admire in the genius of Dante. 
It is the great moral, religious idea, one and indivisible, ever consistent, 
which prompted, directed, achieved the work wherein Heaven and Earth 
had equal shares; the transcendent, never-lost-sight-of allegory of a 
human soul redeemed through the ordeal of an intense contemplation of 
eternity, reclaimed from worldly passions, and political rancours, by the 
purifying agency of love, and from this again raised to the still higher 
pursuit of recondite religious inquiry. work of a whole existence, 
the Divine Comedy exhibits the various stages of a mind rising superior to 
itself by virtue of successive efforts, overcoming, step by step, the whole 
distance that separates the most imperfect of creatures from the 
tion of the Creator. It is indeed the comedy—or say, the Sacred 
of Life: exhibiting in the first act the rere, Nap passions, in the second 
the gentle affections, in the third the noble yearnings of a man’s heart 
on its heavenward progress. 

I have said ever-consistent idea ; for the earthly feelings of the high- 
minded partizan, mellowed and softened though they henbe the soothing 
influence of the etherial region he is lifted into, are not only not extinct or 
dormant in Heaven, but they seem to have sunk deeper and deeper into his 
soul, and to have assumed the character of unshaken religious convictions. 

That mysterious journey is the fulfilment of a great mission of justice 
and truth. There is rest for the relics of man in his tomb, but t is 
none for his memory. Posterity, as an immense jury, sits round his 
death-bed for his trial, but its sessions are adjourned to infinity. History 
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issues no sentence that history may meee" A generous dispenser of 
praise and blame, it delights in visiting guilt within the silent sanctuary of 
the grave, in laying at rest oppressed innocence, still smarting and writhing 
under the lash of human injustice. This sublime office of supreme reviser 
of human judgments had Dante taken upon himself. He never swerved, 
never compromised with the awful responsibility of this sacred duty : 
“‘ For,” he reasoned, “if I am too timid a friend to truth, apprehend my 
name will not go down among the remote generations to whom the pre- 
sent times shall be the times of yore.” ‘Truly was Dante, even in the 
heaven of his own fancy, a mortal, and therefore an erring judge. But, 
we contend, a conscientious judge. And when hurling the souls of Bru- 
tus and Cassius amongst traitors and murderers, in the lowest circle of 
Hell, he certainly suffered his religious and political system to get the 
better of his moral sense ; but we cannot agree with those critics who at- 
tribute these and similar aberrations of judgment to violence of temper, 
or indulgence in morbid feelings; they were the result of stern, deep- 
grounded principles, the working of irresistible fatality. God ruled over 
the political, no less than over the material world, with eternal, immutable 
laws. Mortals who, either from error or malice, opposed these laws —who 
wrestled with God, must be crushed in the attempt, even as he who would 
turn the course of the spheres, or disturb the balance of worlds. 

No man ever steered clear of rocks who followed up his system to the 
widest extent of its generalisation. Dante’s catholicity of church and 
state too often led him to monstrous absurdities; and as his own views are 
uttered as the revealings of unerring, imperishable knowledge ; as his 
own mind breathes through the eternal lips of prophets and apostles ; as 
Heaven itself speaks through him—every paradox startles and revolts us 
as sheer blasphemy and impiety. For all the misconceptions of this dar- 
ing mortal, God himself is made responsible ! | 

ith all these intrinsic and inevitable blemishes, however, the Divine 
Comedy is, perhaps, the most moral of books. No man ever rose from a 
deep, a rusal of the whole work without feeling himself, in every 
respect, a at ren and a purer being. The religious tone of the poem 
works upon us with irresistible awe. There is a God in him, and the 
terror of his presence gradually creeps upon us. There is nothing mean 
or gross, or impertinently minute and circumstantial in the Heaven of 
Dante. A pure idealisation ; it may not be God’s own ; but it is man’s 
sublimest conception of Heaven. ‘The progress of the Reformation and 
the prevalence of scepticism on merely divine subjects, have done away 
with the prestige of such sublime abstractions. Mortals, in our own 
days, read Dante’s notions of Paradise with as little enthusiasm as they 
would feel for Hesiod’s Theogony. They are struck with the poet's in- 
genuity ; but the belief which could invest such conceptions with the 
sanctity of revealed truth is, for ever, extinct in their bosoms. 

It is only as a poet, not as a prophet, that Dante is known. Yet the 
notion that his strain would go down to posterity as a second Apocalypse 
seems to lurk in every one of hi his verses. His own images worked upon 
his brains till they became inspired truth in his own eyes. The long 
contemplation of his subject had led to an actual apotheosis of his own 
mind. He had soared so far upwards that the most etherial substance of 
a never found its way back again. The most earnest of all poetic 

he saw and touched what other poets could only invent. His con- 
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tact with God was trans-humanating. In that instantaneous glimpse, 
his thought was so thoroughly absorbed in its principle, that it never 
quitted it to eternity. 
XI. 
DANTE’S MANNER. 


Suc is Dante, and such will he appear to all who can read. Onl 
men do not all read with the same eyes. Poetical beauty must wo 
upon us by instinct. We must have it in our souls. Genius and taste 
are more indivisible faculties than fond critics would lead us to imagine. 

There are intellectual antipathies, invincible, inexplicable. ‘Walter 
Scott flung aside Cary’s Dante with something of the scorn of the wild 
Indian for the “dumb” Book of God’s Revelation. He had not a par- 
ticle of Dante-ism in his composition. What wonder if less-gifted souls 
remain untouched by the spirit of Dante! Our taste for the bards of an- 
tiquity is an pee one. The images that sprang fresh and heaven- 
born from their heart sound common-place, from long use and abuse. 
The crudeness of primitive conception ill agrees with the daintiness of 
our over-refined zsthetics. Modern tinsel too easily out-dazzles the pure 
gold of antiquity. The beauties of Dante will dawn upon us as we gaze; 
they will rivet our attention as we meditate, they will test the gentleness 
| exquisiteness of our organisation by the very depth to which we feel 
their impression. 

No poet requires more careful reading than Dante. His rapidity and 
conciseness are truly bewildering. His episodes are often told in one line; 
his similes are expressed in three words. The “ Inferno” alone intro- 
duces no less than three or four hundred personages to our notice. They 
all stand up before us, like so many statues on their pedestals, they say 
their word, make their short appeal to our sympathy, or awaken our 
horror and hatred, then fade suddenly, irrevocably away. The conjuror 
lifts them from their depth of oblivion, holds them but one instant sus- 
pended over the abyss, and then drops them to eternity. Little more 
than the name—often not the name itself—is said. Yet the vague allu- 
sion creates in our heart a longing curiosity which the obscure traditions 
of the times can but imperfectly gratify. 

My name is Pia, 
I was born at Sienna, 


Died in the marshes,— 
My husband knows all. 


This is one of Dante's most renowned, most touching episodes. So 
much for Pia. All the rest is matter for endless speculation. Long 
poems have been written, fine pictures painted, to illustrate that fleeting 
allusion. Novelists have been lost in vague conjectures. A sad y 
is here hinted at. Guilty or innocent, the lady of Nello della Pietra died 
in the marshes in some terrible manner. But of this we have no other 
testimony than those four lines in which Dante stereotyped it. 


XII. 
TRANSLATORS OF DANTE—CARY, LEIGH HUNT, WRIGHT, BYRON, &c. 
Portry like this can only be studied, not read ; far less does it admit 
of translation. The truisms that “there are no two expressions to one 


idea; no synonymes, either in the same or in different tongues,” apply 
May.—vou, LXXX. No, CCCXVIL, Cc 
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most forcibly here. Dante’s thought is incarnate with, lives through, the 
word. With him translation is murder. His pen is a strong chisel by a 
few bold strokes marking profound, indelible features, giving life to the 
marble wherever it touches, but abandoning the block unfinished, half- 
carved, half-polished, rude in its sublimity, d in its disorder. 
To deeo one of his pda eicit te to attempt to melt the 
adamant. yore harshness and ruggedness, his very quaintness and 
tness are sacred in our eyes. The things he has told could only be 
80 The words he has spoken can only ken in his own words, 
Nor is it by mere strength and concision that Dante's style can be suc- 
fully em Cary’s Dante is justly considered as a fine model of 
man| English versification. In many passages his strain assumes a lofti- 
ness bordering on sublimity, and he even clothes with an easy majesty 
some of the less dignified images of his semi-barbarous original. His 
translation, however, is any thing but a re-production of Dante’s mind. 
Aware of the unmatched energy of the primitive poet he strove to cope 
with, the translator sought it in strained inversions and artificial struc- 
tures which convey the most erroneous impression of a style than which 
nothing was ever more logically plain, more spontaneously flowing, more 
ishaally graceful, supple, and elegant. 

No poet, perhaps, exhibited a more astonishing variety of styles than 
the author of the Comedy. The peculiar tone of his mind, the impres- 
sion of the moment, glances through every one of his lines. That plain- 
ness and terseness, Fac Rando ste and almost disdainfulness of dic~ 
tion—the immediate result of inspiration—were never equalled in after 
ages by any writer in the tongue of which he alone was the originator 
and perfecter. 

Much of Dante’s manner resides in the peculiarity of his verse. The 
Lerza Rima is his inalienable property. bras in Italy his best imitators 
never produced any thing besides a mere rhapsody, a mosaic-work of 
Vontenne poceaeiin . Without his characteristic ¢erzine, Dante is no 
longer himself. Each triplet comprehends and circumscribes its own 
idea, fitting it as closely as a gem in its casket ; whilst the happy linkin 
of each couplet in an uninterrupted chain gives his discourse a perenni 
and harmonious flow, combining uniformity with pliability, ease with 
majesty. Much of the vividness of the poet’s graphic manner is the result of 
those very limits in which he was pleased to confine—to set—his thought. 

In the utter despair of overcoming the difficulties of that dreaded un- 
English measure, aaa took refuge in a blank verse. It was, perhaps, 
more advisable to throw off all shackles at once, and give us his version 


in ° 
The English have an unaccountable dread of a prose translation. 
There is a doggrel blank-verse, much easier, less responsible, and gene- 
rally far meaner than prose, in which every dabbler in criticism is at 
liberty to execute a foreign poet: And yet in no language does prose 
assume a loftier strain than in English. In none can thought better 
the almost childish assonance of verse, and the semi-barbarous as- 
sonance of the ni fe It is the rational tongue of the most sensible race 
in existence ; and, not being equally distinguished for melody, it should 


lay no great stress on mere rhythmical resources. 
For our own we are anxious to see Dante turned into literal but 


eloquent prose, though such an achievement, we are aware, would require 
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ns tempered somewhat after the fashion of the old biblical translators. 
We long for a version which may follow the poet’s strain passively, 
though discriminately, as far as the nature of the two lan will 
allow, without the additional attention which the fetters of metre and 
rhyme must imperiously demand, without any of those untoward hemis- 
tics, impertinent epithets, and other pitiful shifts and expedients to which 
oe soberest versifier will occasionally be driven by the exigencies of me- 


A prose fenaiiedoe lays before us a mere pencil-drawing of his original. 
The vividness of colouring, the flesh and blood of his model are gone, 
but we are at least s the tinsel and tawdriness of an imitative dauber. 
Better by far the plain outlines, which leave us to shadow forth the 
beauties of the master-piece in our own imagination, than even the most 
imperceptible touch of the copyist’s brush. In a translation of Dante, 
us have as much of Dante as we can; but, at least, nothing but 
ante. 

_ Such a translator, we were led to expect, England would find in Mr. 
Leigh Hunt. The magnitude of the work, however, deterred him. The 
specimens of his version, known before the publication of his “ Italian 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” were cold but chaste. His heart never was with 
Dante’s. He went to work with the listlessness of a mere essayist. 
Dante’s sternness and ruggedness disagreed with him. He seems nowhere 
impressed with that veneration which can alone make a translator. He 
is constantly deploring, when he does not anathematise, Dante’s “bigotries.” 
His gentle ae is ruffled by the violence of the poet’s temper. He is un- 
easy, unhappy in his work—a work which should be one of love, never- 
theless. He is fond of Dante, doubtless, but his tenderness partakes of 
the awe of a nervous husband under the sway of a termagant. 

No wonder, under such circumstances, if Mr. Leigh Hunt left his task 
unachieved. It was only a “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” a better or an. inferior 
kind of Bunyan, he presented his readers with. The very little was dis- 
respectful ; and although some passages, especially in the “ Journey 
through Paradise,” are, in our estimation, beaming with all the bright- 
ness of true Dantesque imagery, still Mr. Leigh Hunt’s readers will not 
rise with the most favourable ideas of the extent and manifoldness of the 
poet’s conception. 

Till some writer of equal abilities assumes the task in a better spirit, 
we must put up with poetic versions. And even admitting the T'erza 
Rima to be all but impracticable in English, we shall not hesitate to as- 
sert that a worse choice than Cary’s blank verse could hardly be made. 
Nothing is more unfit to represent the tracery and fretwork of that 
Gothic and Medizval structure of the “Comedy” than the staid, bare 
metre by which modern languages have attempted to reproduce the ma- 
jestic strain of antique epopée—that artificial blank verse which borrows 
its cold stateliness from elaborate inversion and mannerism—that prose- 
bewitched in which flow and spontaneousness so readily degenerate into 
languor and atony, and melody into sameness and dulness. 

Certainly the world could hardly have expected any thing more sin- 
gular than to see a language in which Homer and Virgil appeared 
to the best. advantage in a rhymed version—reproduce the ‘‘ Divine Co- 
medy” in what the Italians so happily call the poltroneria del verso 
sciolto, so that the people of these islands should have no other medium 
c 2 
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through which to obtain an insight into the great poet’s mind, than a 
style which presents no bad idea of a Dante walking on stilts. 

Sensible of the i of a rhymeless version, and deterred from 

ling with the arduousness of the complicate rhyme of the origi 

. Wright hit upon a mezzo termine which does credit to his in- 
genuity. He adopted a loose terzina, not ceenchilie testalened with the 
endless alternation of rhymes after the manner of Dante, but joining 
each triplet to the following by a middle —, somewhat after the ar- 
rangement of the two tercets at the close of asonnet. The effect is not 
quite the same. Each triplet in itself sounds like the Dantesque stanza, 
but the chain is broken at every link, and the middle rhyme, which was 
intended to supply the deficiency of connexion, coming as it does at the 
fourth line, is not quite distinctly audible. 

With all these imperfections, however, Mr. Wright’s contrivance is a 
great improvement on Cary’s intricate and unwieldly blank verse; and so 

at is the result of these merely material advantages, that we feel dis- 
posed to look upon Mr. Wright's performance as a more faithful represen- 
tation of the manner of the Italian; and especially where the poet’s 
fancy descends to the delineation of gentler objects, especially during the 
ineffable calmness that pervades the first circles of Purgatory, the smooth- 
ness and evenness of Wright's unpretending strain, humouring Dante in 
his own ways, and closing the sentence with the line, or at least with 
the stanza, have more of that air of dignity and repose, of that innate 

ndeur and stillness, which characterise art no less than poetry in the 
middle ages, and which breathes from the somewhat stiff but solemn spe- 
cimens of early painting and sculpture in Italy. 

Other attempts at translation of Dante in all possible measure, were 
made before and after the two above-named literateurs brought their 
labours to a close. But even the fragments by such poets as Byron and 
Merivale are not certainly above, and the specimens Gy ehase, Day- 
man, Parsons, and twenty others, are greatly below the standard of the 
two more industrious and persevering translators. 

Several of them have, indeed, striven hard to naturalise Dante’s metre 
in their language; and no one flattered himself to have more fully over- 
come its horrors than the author of the “ Prophecy of Dante.” Byron, 
however, has nothing of Dante, except the three rhymes. His “ asthma- 
tic language,” as it has been more wittily than reverentially characterised, 
his frequent breaks and dashes, cutting short every line in the middle, as 
if he were labouring under a fit of the hiccough, have even less to do with 
Dante’s smooth and equal manner than the “ Hebrew Melodies” with the 
plainness and earnestness of biblical style. 

Once more in man’s frail world! which I have left 
So long that ’twas forgotten ; and I feel 
The weight of clay again—too soon bereft 
Of the immortal vision— 
And so on, to the end of the chapter, without one stanza, without one 
line to be read at one breath. 

But it was not, we suppose, with a view to give their countrymen an 
adequate idea of the Italian poet, not with a hope to nationalise Dante 
that the translators have toiled. Literature is the inalienable property of 


a nation; no poet, perhaps, will admit of a foreign disguise with more 
reluctance than Dante ; 


or such alone as are willing to look for Dante’s 
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ht especially, on account of its =e terseness and correctness. 
With such a guidance to bear him through his studies, the Italian scholar 
will more confidently approach a book which he has hitherto looked upon 
with no unjustifiable dread: for the reading of Dante is, as we have often 
repeated, a laborious undertaking ; and the “ Divine on wor af is made 
rather too free with at every young lady's boarding-school: the notes 
which both translators have judiciously selected, the eloquent introducto 
discourses by Mr. Wright, and the biographical sketch by Mr. Cary, will 
contribute to smooth down difficulties even more efficiently than all the 
lumber of commentaries under which most Italian editions of Dante are 
groaning. 

The difficulties of the study of Dante are rarely of a philological cast. 
Obsolete words are not of more frequent occurrence than in Shak- 
speare’s plays. The expression is always lucid enough where the thought 
is: and the clearness and obviousness of the thought itself is always com- 
mensurate to the degree of information on the part of the reader. 


apie in Dante's own verse, are these translations available ; the one by 


XIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


MEANWHILE, though foreign nations have vied with each other in their 
eagerness to do honour to the “first of the moderns,” though Dante, 
like Homer, is the man of all ages and countries, yet nowhere is his name 
an object of more profound worship than in his own native land. The 
Italians have learned to look upon their calamities as the result of their 
long disregard of the vital lessons conveyed in his inspired strain ; they 
now acknowledge in him a regenerator, a prophet, too long unheeded in 
time of prosperity, but now hailed as the pyramid, the monumental tower, 
the land-mark of Italian nationality in ages to come. 

The outbursts of his patriotic feelings, the episodes of Sordello, of Cac- 
ciaquida, and the like, have hallowed the poet’s memory in the heart of 
his countrymen. From the height of prosperity which Italy had reached 
in the fourteenth century, Dante’s boding spirit beheld the abyss of misery 
into which civil dissensions were ready to plunge her. He anticipated 
the result of those dire enmities which did not suffer brethren to “ abide 
at peace within the compass of the same walls.” He looked forward to 
the day when republican licentiousness would lead to domestic tyranny ; 
and this again prepare the way for foreign dominion. He mourned over 
the long period of sorrow in which French and German invaders were to 
ride rough-shod over a degenerate race, when half-a-score crowned stewards 
of a foreign despot, were to crush and fetter all thought; and monks and 
Jesuits to pervert and contaminate it at its very sources—when, as a 
climax of misery, a mere smile of papal clemency would be hailed as the 
dawn of a new era, when the patriot victims would stoop to look for re- 
dress or regeneration from a power, the very name of which implies enmity 
to truth and progress, the contrivance of which is the foulest blot on 
modern civilisation. 
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MARGARET GRAHAM, 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. 


AUTHOR oF “DARNLEY,” “RICHELIEU,” &c. 


PART THE THIRD. 
THE LAST TRIAL. 


Cuap. XI. 


THE RESOURCE FOR DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Wir the reader’s good leave and permission, I will turn awhile to 
one of whom I have not spoken for some time; namely, Allan Fairfax. 
I cannot take up his history exactly where I left it, though there is one 
scene in that history of deep interest, which I should much wish to write 
even here. The construction of my tale will not let me; but I promise 
to return to it hereafter, and give its details. I must therefore pass 
ever about a fortnight in silence, and, for the moment, leave the er’s 
imagination to fill up the interval as it will. 

It was barely gray daylight, on the morning after the murder of Doctor 
Kenmore, when some one knocked at the door of Ben Halliday’s cot 
and the little boy Charlie, who was already up, opened it, and beheld 
Mr. Fairfax, with one of the porters of the “ White Lion” inn behind 
him. The young gentleman’s face was ee and haggard, his dress not 
so neat as usual, and there was a look of melancholy wildness about the 
eyes, which struck even the little boy very much. 

“ Is your father gone to work ?” asked Fairfax, as soon as he saw him ; 
“T have come to get my portmanteau, Charlie, and to bid him good-bye, 
for I am going far over the seas, to the land of lions and tigers. 

“Oh! no, father is not gone to work,” replied the boy ; “he can’t go. 
He’s been very ill ; and was dying, like, till Dr. Kenmore blooded him.” 

Something almost approaching a groan broke from the lips of Fairfax; 
but at the same moment Ben Halliday raised his voice, saying in a feeble 
tone, interrupted by a cough, “ Won't you come in, sir ‘—my wife will 
be here in a moment ;” and Fairfax entered the cottage, and walked up 
to the sick man’s bed-side without saying a word. For a few moments 
he remained in silence, gazing at Ben Halliday with an absent look ; 
but then rousing himself, as if by a great effort, he said, 

‘So you are ill, Halliday—what Ls been the matter ?” 

“Oh! dear, sir, I am glad to see you,” said Mrs. Halliday, entering 
the cottage ; “‘my poor husband has been at death’s door, with inflam- 
mation of the lungs the doctor says. But he’s a deal better now,.only 
the cough is troublesome. All the pain is gone, and he can breathe 


STs lncietectemate,” said Feicfans “he will he..cut of werk - for anme 
time, I am afraid, Mrs. Halliday,” and he mused for a minute or two. 
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“Take up that portmanteau, my man,” he continued, speaking to the 
porter, “and carry it down. Lek: begs pda. tsb. anbds wilh tee 
other thi I will be down almost as soon as you.” 

The man his shoulder with the load, and walked away ; and 
then Fairfax sat ech ven ene : A 

now, m ; but 1 am very — ’ 
and would willingly do what pepe ou. Here, Mrs. allsday 3 
here are five sovereigns to help you through your husband's illness. I 
me somewhat richer than I was, Halliday, so you must not mind 

: it.” 

“Oh! Mr. Fairfax, I cannot indeed,” said Ben Halliday ; but Fairfax 
beckoned to the wife, and she, sire lah sbdilline tlle ten dp put the 
money into her hand, thanking him a thousand times for his goodness. 

Fairfax stayed a few minutes longer, almost all the time plunged in 
deep thought, and then rose suddenly to depart. 

“‘God bless you, sir{” said Ben Halliday, as the young gentleman 
shook hands with him ; and Mrs. Halliday also said “ bless you!” 
and the boy and girl looked earnestly in his face, as if they would have 
said the same, but for shyness. But, at the same moment, a head was 
thrust in at the other door, and a face grinned at him maliciously, while 
the voice of Tommy Hicks cried, 

“You have sent away my seat, and I'll spite you if I catch you.” 

Fairfax shook his fist at him; and, bidding the cottagers adieu, took his 
way back towards the town with hasty strides. 

“ How ill Mr. Fairfax looks,” said Mrs. Halliday, speaking to her 
husband, “and so sad, too.” 

Ben Halliday shook his head, gloomily, and answered, 

“Ay, ’Bella, there’s many a bitter story amongst the rich and the 
great, as well as among the poor and the lowly. A fine coat often covers 
a sad heart; and I am afraid Mr. Fairfax has cause to regret that he ever 
came down to Brownswick. Well, he is a fine, noble gentleman, God 
bless him !” 

In the meanwhile, the person they spoke of proceeded on his way till 
he reached the town of Brownswick, and walked through the streets to 
the door of the “ White Lion,” at which was standing the morning coach 
for London, with the horses being put to. Fairfax saw, though he hardly 
noticed, a number of groups of the town’s-people standing at the corners 
of the streets, and talking eagerly together. ‘The guard and the coach- 
man, too, as they bustled about round the coach, and in and out of the 
office, excha a number of sentences with a party of idlers who were 
standing near; but Fairfax heard not a word of what they said; and 
pausing for an instant at the inn-door, he called for his bill, and paid it 
without going in, gave waiters, and chambermaid, and boots, the usual 
fee, and, putting on a thick great coat, which was officiously held for him 
by several of the people of the inn, he inquired if his luggage had been 
put up, and then took his place upon the coach-box. In a minute or two 
the coachman was by his side ; two fat, elderly ladies rolled out of the 
office and into the vehicle ; a dull-looking man got upon the top ; and 
away the coach went for London as fast as the four greys could carry it. 

Nothing of any kind occurred on the journey which would interest the 
reader in the slightest manner to repeat. Allan Fairfax arrived in safety, 
about three o’clock on the following day, at an inn in the giant of cities. 
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He sumpry eee sg > raat of a lawyer in Gray’s Inn, gave a 


number of signed several papers, and then said, 

“ Now, Mr. Tindle, you must manage all the rest of my affairs your- 
self, for I shall set out to-morrow morning early for Plymouth. 1 shall 
there catch the John Green East-Indiaman—at least, | hope so—and . 
I trust to be in India and with my regiment in a few months.’ 

“ Dear me, sir, you surprise me,” cried the solicitor ; “why; when you 
left London, you intended to sell out ; and I can’t act in this business, or 
any other, without a power-of-attorney.” 

“Tt does not matter, Mr. Tindle,” said Fairfax, “all my views are 
changed. If a power-of-attorney is necessary, you must get it ready 
directly, and let me have it to-night at the inn where I am staying in the 
city ; twill sign it immediately.” 

“ But will you not see your brothers, sir?” asked the solicitor; “I am 
sure they have acted very handsomely in this business.” 

““When they could not do otherwise,” answered Fairfax, bitterly ; 
“you will say, probably, that they might have protracted the affair by a 
suit-at-law ; Bat I must ever feel, Mr. Tindle, that by affecting to believe 
there was some ground for my father’s wild—I must call it insane notion 
regarding my birth, and taking advantage of that to deprive me for so 
long of even an equal share of his property, they dissolved every tie be- 
tween us. I wish not, in the slightest degree, to have any dispute with 
them ; and trust that, if ever I return from India, we shall live on amicable 
terms ; but I cannot forget the past, and therefore shall go away without 
seeing them. You may say any thing civil on my part that you like, 
when you come to wind up the whole affair, but it would be better for 
me not to see them at present.” 

“‘ But will you not want money, my dear sir ?” inquired the lawyer; 
‘money, without which, as you fn lately found, walies is to be done 
on this earth. I am sure if, under present circumstances, I can be of any 
service—” 

“* No, no,” answered Fairfax, “‘ I have enough for the moment. Many 
thanks to you, however. When the whole is finished, you may pay a 
thousand pounds into the bands of my agent, as I shall want to buy some 
horses ail other things when I get to Calcutta; and now, pray get the 
papers ready directly, that there may be no delay, for, signed or not 
signed, I go at five o'clock to-morrow.” 

And Allan Fairfax went. At Plymouth he caught the vessel he ex- 
pected to find, embarked, and reached Calcutta in safety. His fellow- 
— remarked how cold, and grave, and disagreeable he was, and 

is brother-officers, when he rejoined his regiment, observed that Fairfax 
was sadly changed.. The gay, light spirit was gone ; the brilliant fancy 
that played round all things, no , ere enlivened his conversation ; but 
stern thought seemed to have taken possession of him, and to hold him 
bound as in a chain. Always famous for his gallantry, Fairfax was now 
rash; and in the despatches from one of the many fields which have 
lately been fought in India, his name was twice marked—once as deserv- 
ing public sinks for his services against the enemy, and once as severely 
wounded. 

There was an eye which read the despatch in England, and a cheek 
that glowed sanaly at the account of his chivalrous daring. But when 





the list of killed and wounded was read over, and Margaret Graham came 
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to the words, “ Captain Allan Fairfax, severely,” there were tears dropped 
upon the paper, and she laid it down with a heavy sigh. 

Two had passed since Fairfax was at Brownswick, and M 
had laid: by her widow’s weeds. Young, beautiful, graceful, excellent, 
and bright, who, with free heart and hand would not have sought her? 
But the life she lived was so retired that no one had any opportunity of 
pleading love. She came upon the people in the nei sbdurhood by 

limpses. Some persons were necessarily admitted on business. The 
itiee of Allenchurch, and the Vicar of Allerdale, dined with her often, 
with their wives, bringing the daughter of the latter: the former had no 
children. But M t had made a hard bargain with them, that they 
were never to ask her in return. There was only one other person of 
whom she saw much; and that was a Miss Harding, who had acted as 
bridesmaid on her marriage to Dr. Kenmore. She was the daughter of 
a pr cam | clergyman, who, at his death, had left her in great 
verty : but she had received a very good education, and sang beauti- 
ully, Without hesitation, she had instantly applied herself to earn her own 
bread by teaching music, and she had been Margaret's first instructor. Her 
conduct had been praiseworthy in every respect ; her manners were grace- 
ful and ladylike ; and though she was fifteen or sixteen years older than 
her pupil, a friendship had arisen between them, which Mr. Graham had 
always encouraged, though his wife had not appeared to approve of it. 
In the day of their adversity, Miss Harding had een of service in many 
respects ; and now she was M t's frequent companion during her 
solitude, taking part in her pleasures, and, with a gentle cheerfulness, 
brightening a Louie into which melancholy thoughts would still intrude 
frequently. 

One day, when she was sitting with her friend, shortly after the news 
of the battle which I have mentioned had arrived in England, she looked 
up from the part of the newspaper she was reading, asking, 

** Did you not once know a Mr. Fairfax, Margaret ?” 

“Yes,” answered Margaret, with a sudden start. “Is there any thing 
about him there ?—I did not see it.” 

“Tt is about some relation of his, I suppose”’ replied Miss Harding. 
** See here— ‘ Death of Sir William Fairfax.—We regret to announce 
that Sir William Fairfax, Member for the Western Division of the County 
of , departed this life on Tuesday last, at his house in Portland 
Place. He is succeeded in his title and the family estates by his cousin, 
Captain Allan Fairfax, who lately distinguished himself so much in India, 
the late baronet having only left daughters. Sir Allan is expected daily 
in England.’ ” 

Margaret was drawing ; and she continued to draw ; but, after a few 
minutes, she rose and left the room; and when she returned, Miss 
Harding thought she had been weeping. From that moment the latter 
never mentioned the name of Fairfax in Margaret’s hearing. Two more 
months passed over without any event, and Margaret Graham reached 
her four-and-twentieth birth-day. Miss Harding passed the day with 
her, and Margaret would fain have engaged her to stay several more; 
but her friend replied, : 

“TI cannot, Margaret. I am engaged to-morrow evening to Sir Wild 
Clerk’s, to sing, you know,” she added, with a smile, “and I have still 
to gain my bread.” 
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_ You need not unless you like, Eliza,” replied Margaret. 

ts What, change the ftand. for the dependant, Margaret ?” said Mise 
ing; “no, mo; it is better as it is, At all events, I must go to 
people, for I have promised ; but, if you like, I will come 
next morning.” 

I do like, very much,” answered Margaret, with a smile: and so it 

settled. 


af} 


Cuap. XII. 
A COUNTRY ROUT. 


Tue party at Sir Wild Clerk’s was as large as the neighbourhood of 
Brownswick would furnish. He was a wealthy man, a man of ancient 
family in the county, and in fact a very good sort of person; but he had 
been seized with a desire of seeing his eldest son, a raw lad from college, 

t a borough at egy re and therefore he crammed his house 
full once or twice a month. Something had delayed Miss Harding till more 
than one-half of the guests had arrived. She expected no very great atten- 
tion ; she knew that she was invited for her voice, and as she had no vote, 
that if she had not been able to sing and amuse others she would not have 
been invited at all. She was accustomed to the thing—had made her 
mind up to it, and therefore was not at all surprised that, with the exce 
tion of two or three of her pupils, who, in the simple kindness of a young 

irl’s heart, greeted her warmly—nobody took much notice of her till 
y Clerk asked her to sit down to the piano, and she sang a little 
ballad of which she was very fond and Margaret also. At the end of the 
first stanza she raised her eyes, and saw a gentleman standing beside the 
_ of the house (who seemed to be paying him very great attention), 
with his face turned towards her, gazing at her steadfastly. She thought 
him remarkably handsome, and certainly there was something in his air 
and manner which distinguished him from every one else in the room. He 
was a young man, too, tall and spare in form with a face very pale, and 
an air of thoughtful gravity which always has something of dignity in 
it. The moment that her eyes met his, he averted his glance, and con- 
tinued with his head bent as if to hear what Lady Clerk was saying, but 
yet there was a look of abstraction on his face which did not seem to 
show any great attention. When her song was done, the lady, to her 
surprise, moved up to thank her and to express her pleasure, ant she was 
followed by the stranger, who was introduced to her by a name which 
she did not hear; for a patronising connoisseur young ter oa are a 
class—came up to declare she was enchanted, and to beg that the next 
thing she sang might be “ So-and-so.” 

Miss Harding sang it at once, though she disliked it very much, and 
then retiring quietly took a seat in the next room, till she should be called 
upon again. There was a vacant chair on one side of her and a deaf old 
lady on the other, who asked her why she did not sing that night ; and 
while she was explaining, as well as he could to one who could not hear, 














that she had just been singing, the gentleman to whom she had been in- 
troduced came and sat down beside her. 

“That is a delightful ballad, Miss Harding,” he said; “I mean the 
first one you sang, not the second, which did not please me as much. Can 
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it be procured? I have heard it once before, and to hear it again has the 
effect of the ’s spice winds in the Indian seas, which bear over the 
wide waters the perfumes of bright lands left far away. It calls back 
happy days that never will return.” 

~“ t do not know that any one has a copy of it but myself and one 
friend,” replied Miss Harding ; ‘‘ the music was com by my father, 
who is dead, the words by a young friend who is ead also,” and she 


“¢ May I ask who is fortunate enough to possess the other copy ?” asked 
the stranger. 

“‘ Oh, yes,” she answered, “ it is Mrs. Kenmore, formerly Miss Graham, 
Perhaps you may have heard her sing it.” 

The stranger's cheek flushed for a moment as if the sudden blaze of a 
fire had flashed upon it, and then turned deadly pale again, but he made 
no answer for several moments. When he did speak, he asked somewhat 
abruptly, 

“ Ts she still living in this neighbourhood ? ” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Miss Harding, “she is living at her house at Nutley, 
about two miles from this place. Indeed she never quits it.” 

“TI have just heard,” said the stranger, in the same abrupt manner, 
‘that her husband is dead.” 

Miss Harding gazed at him for an instant, for she thought his tone 
was very strange; and she saw that his eyes were fixed upon a spot on the 
floor, while his lip was quivering as if with strong emotion. 

“ Yes,” she replied, coldly, ‘‘he has been dead for more than two 
years. He was murdered on his wedding-day.” 

The stranger started as if she had struck him; but for several minutes 
he uttered not a word, and thinking him both odd and disagreeable, she 
was going to cross the room to some people whom she knew and saw at 
the other side, when he renewed the conversation with a very much altered 
manner. 

“You must think me very strange,” he said; “ but first your song, and 
then your conversation, recall times long past and persons long gone. | 
must not make you think me quite a savage, however, although I have 
lived long in very uncivilised places, which must plead my excuse for all 
that you see odd. Thesight of white people thronging the roads and 
thoroughfares does not always bring back our European notions at once.” 

‘“‘Have you lived, then, so many years amongst blacks ?” demanded 
Miss Harding; “TI should think you had hardly had time to forget the 
customs of your own land; but i certainly do not mean to imply that 
you have done so, although some of your questions were abrupt enough.” 

‘ Time to forget !” repeated her companion, “ it does not depend upon 
time, my dear lady. Time slowly grinds out the characters of the past : 
there are events that efface them in an instant. Long habits, cherished 

ideas, feelings that we think engrafted in our very nature, will sometimes 
give way under bitter sorrows, or severe disappointments, or acts which 
sweep the world of the heart like a hurricane, and leave nothing to be 
remembered but themselves.” 

“T know it,” replied Miss Harding. 

“ Do you?” inquired the stranger ; ‘I am sorry for it; for none can 
know and comprehend such things but those who have suffered them.” 

“ Women often suffer more than men know,” replied his companion, 
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“but have greater of submission, if I may use the term. 
‘terocrtlannds ches 4 


They are born to endure, and they endure 
more patiently than men.” 
“ Or than men can conceive,” replied he. 


“ Assuredly,” answered the lady ; “we have an instance of it very 
near. I donot believe that any man could imagine, unless he had seen 
and known it all step by step, how much has been endured with unmur- 
muring patience high resolution by Margaret Graham—for I must 
still call so. Sheis ever Margaret Graham to me.” 

“Oh, yes, call her so, call her so,” said the stranger, earnestly, so ear- 
nestly that the lady gazed at him, but no longer with surprise. 

‘* You must have known her well,” she oc: 

The stranger did not reply for a moment, and then answered in a low 
tone, 

** I thought so.” 

“‘ Then you did,” replied Miss Harding, warmly, “ for no one can ever 
be deceived in Margaret Graham.” 

“ Did you ever watch the clouds,” asked the stranger, “when on a 
calm autumnal day they float slowly along the verge of the evening sky, 
changing their forms as they pass along, and showing us, now snowy moun- 
tains and towering alps, now castles and palaces, king’s thrones and heads 
of giants; now wolves, or lions, or crocodiles, or sometimes a mighty 
eye looking out in radiance upon us from the midst of a thick veil ? Who 
can say how much of all we see is the work of our own fancy, how much 
in reality the forms presented to us ?” 

‘* T have,” she answered, “and have often thought those cloudy shapes 
are true images of the objects of man’s desires. But Margaret is not one 
of those shapes. The finest essences exist in the most solid substances. 
Though her imagination may be as varied as the clouds you have spoken 
of, the beauty of her character is in its reality.’’ 

“T applied my illustration to myself, not to her,” replied her com- 
panion, “I may ‘ows fancied what does not exist—I have often done so 
with inanimate objects, why not with a thinking being, without that being 
having any share in the deceit?” 

“TI cannot answer your ‘ why not,’” said the lady, “and yet I do not 
believe it. There is a convincingness in Margaret’s truth which makes 
me feel that it is almost impossible to mistake her.” 

“And does she live quite alone?” demanded the other, suddenly 
changing to another part of the subject. 

“T am often with her,” said Miss Harding, “ but at other times she 
does live quite alone.” 

“ And is she happy ?” asked the stranger. 

« oa ! what a question,” exclaimed Miss Harding, with a smile ; “ if 
you will define happiness, perhaps I may be able to answer you.” 

“That is impossible,” he said, “it is one of those simple objects 
which, like the great facts of an abstract science, are felt though unde- 
finable. We know what they are, we admit them to our minds at once. 
They are truths—to man's moral consciousness what an axiom is to his 
intellectual faculties. We do not doubt them though they cannot be 
explained to us, nor by us to others. I have known what happiness is 
in myself. I have seen it ;. but, alas! it is rarely that those who deserve 
it best find it in this world—but there is another.” 
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Miss Harding was about to reply, but at the moment one of the 
daughters of the house approached to ask her to sing again, and the 
conversation dropped. 

“ Who is that gentleman ?” she inquired, as she walked towards the 
piano with her young companion ; “I did not hear the name when Lady 
Clerk introduced him.” 

“ Oh, don’t you know ?” replied the girl, “that is the Indian hero, Sir 
Allan Fairfax.” 

Miss Harding mused, but made no reply. 


Cuap. XIII. 
RE-UNITED LOVERS. 


“Come, Eliza, put on your bonnet, and go with me to Halliday’s cot- 
tage,” said Margaret, the morning after the party at Sir Wild Clerk’s. 

“Oh, stay a little while till I have finished copying this song,” replied 
her friend, ‘ you will have plenty of time afterwards.” 

Margaret stayed ; but Miss Harding was very long in copying the 
song, longer than Margaret had ever seen her at a similar task. When 
it was done, she had some other little matter to do, and she was ve 
slow over that, too. Margaret wondered what could be the maiter wi 
her, till at length her companion rose with a sigh, and looked out of the 
drawing-room window. 

*¢ Do you think it will continue fine ?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Margaret, “ there is not a cloud in the sky. Come, 
Eliza, you are idle this morning, or tired with that party last night. 
The air will do you good,’’ and Miss Harding went to put on her bonnet 
and shawl, saying to herself, ‘‘ now he will come while we are out. I do 
believe there is a fatality in these things.” 

She did not hurry herself, however, but nevertheless, she was dressed 
for her walk and out of the garden gate with her friend without any 
visitor making his appearance. Passing on their way they proceeded 
through some rich, green lanes, the paths sometimes winding on between 
high banks which shut out the scenery around, sometimes mounting up 
and affording a view, over the hedge and between the trees, of the sweep- 
ing lines of the lower ground, with hill and moor rising purple behind. 
How beautifully nature often frames her pictures, and how much more 
they gain by that frame-work of green boughs, or gray rocks, or old 
church ar ti or heavy-browed arch than by all the carving and gilding 
in the world. It was a fine summer's day, bright, yet no longer without 
a cloud, for a few masses of vapour low down in the sky, white at the 
edges and fleecy brown at the centre, were moving slowly along through 
the air and sweeping the earth with their blue shadows. Margaret often 
paused to gaze, for, to use a curiously constructed phrase, she had much 
of the poetry of the painter in her nature. Miss Harding hadless. She 
had more of the ear than the eye; her imagination revelled in sounds, 
and she was fond of shutting her eyes, not as some people do to see un- 
disturbed the pictures of Fancy, but to hear her songs. Besides, she was 
anxious to get back again as soon as possible, so that she often called Mar- 
garet forward when her fair companion, all unconscious of what was pass- 
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ing in her bosom, would fain have stayed to gaze and meditate, and, with 
memories softened, to dream sweet dreams of what might have been, 
Four-and-twenty, it is no unpleasant age. There is nothing like decay 
in it; the flower has grown and expanded, but not the very edge of a leaf 
has withered, the perfume of hope must still be in its breast, unless it be 
blighted indeed by some terrible storm. She was looking lovely 
that ing, more so indeed than ever. Whather it. was that like the 
chameleon she took her hues from that which surrounded her, and that the 
loveliness of the day made her more lovely, or that some mysterious sympa- 
thy told her, a change was coming, and brightened her looks with 
hope and expectation, I cannot tell, but certainly she was very beau- 
tiful : 


They had gone on for nearly a mile, and were within a couple of fur- 
longs of Ben Halliday’s comfortable house, when suddenly dropping down 
the bank from the side of a tall ash tree appeared the broad but stunted 
figure and disagreeable countenance, with its wide mouth and slightly 
squinting eyes, of the idiot, Tommy Hicks. He stood right in the way 
before them, and Miss Harding suddenly stopped saying “ Ah ; there is 
that frightful man. He always alarms me. Really they should shut 


him up. 

“Oh, he will do us no harm,” answered Margaret, with a smile. “He 
is a little inclined to mischief, but more I believe in a spirit of fun than 
any thing else ; but come on, and do not seem frightened at him for 
that always provokes him.” 

In the meanwhile Tommy Hicks was himself approaching, talking- all 
the way he came in a low and muttering tone, sometimes laughing 
and sometimes swearing, for he was not at all times very choice in his 


“ Ah, my pretty girl,” he said, coming up to Margaret, “so you are 
out walking. 

“Yes,” answered Margaret, trying to pass him, “it is a fine day you 
see.” 

“For birds to look for their mates,” answered Tommy; “ but you 
shan’t have him. I won’t give my consent—it’s no use talking, though 
he were the sun, and the moon, and the stars, you shan’t have him, and 
to prevent it you shall marry me ; so come along.” 

“T am afraid I can’t this morning, Tommy,” answered Margaret, mildly, 
“you must let me pass, m man, for | am going on business.” 

“ No, I won’t,” * san e idiot, “ my business first ; you shall marry 
me, here under the n tree. Then you can’t have two husbands in 
one day, and I am determined that fellow shall not have pretty Meg of 
Allerdale. May he be ——” and the idiot began to curse and swear 
most fearfully. ‘‘ You can’t have two husbands in one day, I tell you, it 
is against the law. King George would have done the same if he could, 
but they would not let him, for though King David had nine wives, and 
his sons increased and multiplied, yet that was a long time ago.” 

“Let me pass, sir,” said Margaret, somewhat sternly fixing her eye 
firmly upon him. “Stand out of the way directly.” 

But idiots and madmen have an extraordinary power of divining whe- 
ther those who ——— command them are really frightened at.them 
or not, and Tommy Hicks perceived at once that, notwithstanding her 
assumed calmness, M was alarmed. 





“T-won’t,” he cried with a loud laugh, “you shall be my wife this 
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minute. eat rom for my wedded wife,” and at the same moment he 
stretched out his hand and grasped her tight by the arm. 
did not seream, but Miss Harding did loud and fearfully. 

«Hold your tongue,” shouted the idiot, without letting go Margaret's 
arm; “hold your tongue, or I will dash your brains out. Is that the 
way that bride’s maids scream at a wedding?” 

As he spoke, the sounds of a horse’s feet galloping hard were heard, and 
turning round to look in the direction from whieh they had come, Miss 
Harding saw a gentleman on horseback followed by a servant, advancin 
at full speed, apparently alarmed by her cries. He was up in a moment om 
off his horse, and the next instant his horsewhip went round and round the 
shoulders of Tommy Hicks, applied with a right good will and a power- 
ful arm in a manner which soon sent the idiot howling down the lane. 

Margaret Graham turned as pale as death; but the gentleman withdrew 
his left arm from his rein, gave his horse to the servant, and holding out 
his hand to the lady said, in a low tone, “ Margaret, do you not know 
me ?” 

The blood rushed back again into poor Margaret’s face, writing the 
glowing tale of the heart, on cheek, and forehead, and temples, “ Oh, yes, 
I know you,” she answered, giving him her hand, “ but I have been 
alarmed, and am agitated still, and faint.” 

“Lean upon me,” said Fairfax, drawing her arm —— his, and 
gazing at her tenderly. Then recollecting that there were others present 
he turned to Miss Harding with a smile, and held out his hand saying, 
“T must claim acquaintance here, too.” 

‘‘ Willingly acknowledged,” replied Miss Harding, shaking hands with 
him, “ but I really think, Sir Allan, that we had better get home again as 
soon as possible, for Margaret has been very much frightened, and so 
have I, too.” 

“Tt is the best plan we can pursue,” answered Fairfax, “if she is able 
to walk so far. I have been to your house,” he continued, turning to 
the beautiful girl on his arm, ‘‘and most fortunately inquired which 
way you had gone when the servant told me you were out. Can you 
wake Margaret, or shall I send for a carriage ?”’ 

**T can walk,” she answered, with a faltering voice, “I can walk quite 
well. I shall very soon be better. I was going to Halliday’s cottage to 
speak of some matters to be done at the farm ; but perhaps it will be better 
to go home now.” 

* Much,” answered Fairfax, and leading her towards her own house, 
he told his servant to follow with the horses, and for full five minutes 
walked on by Margaret’s side in perfect silence. It was upon his left 
arm she leaned however; and she felt his heart beating in a way which told 
how agitated he was. Oh, what a host of feelings were there in the 
bosom of Fairfax at that moment! and poor Margaret, too, what were 
her sensations! Between those two no word of love had ever been 

oken ; but there are languages which have no words, and she knew that 
she was loved. When she had last seen him he had called her “ Miss 
Graham,” and now three times he had said “‘ Margaret.” How did she 
read it ? That she had always been Margaret Graham in his thoughts— 
that she had been his “ Margaret” still, in absence, in danger, in suffering, 
throughout five long years. She forgave him for calling her so ; she 
she comprehended that he could give her no other name, and so they 


went on in silence. 
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30 Margaret Graham. 
Poor Miss Harding would have given all she had to be anywhere else ; 


but wisely a soon as she could think of what was wise and 
prudent, she ined to seem not to see what she could not help see- 
ing ; and, therefore, at last she began to talk herself, as nooneelse was likel 
to renew the conversation. “ It is a frightful thing, Sir Allan,” she said, 
“ that such a dangerous creature as that should be suffered to roam about 
the country unrestrained. Iam sure some terrible accident will happen 
before the en the folly of their conduct.” 

«] will vour to have something done in the matter,” said Fair- 
fax; ‘for the idiot’s owa sake he ought to be taken care of. Do you 
remember, Margaret, that strange and almost ludicrous scene which took 

with him at Brugh ?” 

“ It is a day I can never forget,” answered Margaret, “ the least cir- 
cumstance that took place rests as vividly on my memory, as if all had 
occurred yesterday.” 

“ And on mine,” replied Fairfax, sadly. ‘ It was an ominous day: so 
bright in the beginning, so full of joy, and hope, and expectation ; so stormy 
in the close, so dark and joyless and despairing.” 

“ You left the party very early last night,” said Miss Harding, abruptly, 
“ at least, I did not see you after my third song was done.” 

“ I went to bed,” replied Fairfax, “‘ 1 was fatigued, and thought I might 
as well lie down to rest, if not tosleep ; and to say the truth, as I despaired 
of getting near you again, I anticipated no great pleasure from the curious 
crowd assembled.” 

“ Then it was at Sir Wild Clerk’s that-you met?” said Margaret, look- 
ing to her friend, “‘ and yet, Eliza, you never told me he was there.” 

“I felt very sure Sir Allan would come to tell you himself,” replied 
Miss Harding, ‘‘ and I did not wish to play Marplot, and spoil an agree- 
able surprise.” 

“‘ That was really kind,” said Fairfax, gazing at her with a beaming 
smile, ‘* besides, what could she have told ?’ he continued, turning -to 
his fair companion, “ only that she met a strange, abrupt, unpleasant 
man, who treated her for half an hour to conversation which was never 
heard at rout or ball before.” 

‘I certainly did think, for at least ten minutes,” Miss Harding an- 
ee “ that you were the most disagreeable man I ever had 
met with.” 

M t gazed at her with an expression of astonishment which 
am her, but Fairfax replied, “‘ And she was quite right, too, Ma t; 
for I felt that my conversation was very strange. _I have seen thirst 
men in India, coming near a well, dash every person and thing rudely 
aside to get one draught of the water; and so was I yesterday. She 
spoke of that which I was athirst to hear of, and I forgot all else, cour- 
tesies and common forms, and questioned her most rudely.” 

Margaret cast down her eyes till the silken fringes rested on her cheek, 
but she asked not what was the subject they had spoken of. The con- 
versation, however, became more easy, and continued so till they came 
within sight of the house. Margaret’s spirits returned, her timidity di- 
minished in a degree, and she could even smile.gaily as she asked i, ir- 
fax to come into what she called her humble dwelling. What was the 

cause of the smile, she alone could tell—perhaps not even 
she—but it was certainly a trusting, a confiding one. She meant it pro- 
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bably as a welcome toan old friend ; Miss Hardin read it as a promise 
to a lover; and the moment they had entered te drawing-room. the 
latter went away to take off her bonnet and shawl. , 

The room, though not large, was well-proportioned and lightsome. 
There was nothing sad or gloomy about it; yet when Margaret, with a 
face which had become pale again, had seated herself in her usual chair, 
Fairfax stood beside her and gazed at her with an expression not without 
its melancholy, till, powerful as she was to command oe the agitation 
she felt ant have some external influence, and the hand which rested 
on the arm of the chair began to shake, so that she was forced to with- 
draw it and let it fall more easily upon her knee. That movement re- 
called her lover to himself, for it showed him how much emotion she felt, 
and bringing a chair to her side, he took the hand she had withdrawn 
in his, and pressed his lips upon it. 

“ Margaret,” he said, “do you think me over-confident ? Do you 
think me too bold to treat you as I do, after an absence of five years ? 
Yet listen to me before you reply. Hear first how and why Idoso. You 
cannot, I am sure you will not doubt, when I tell you that I loved 
you better than all else on earth, with the first, deep, sincere, ardent love 
of a heart which had loved none other. That love seemed not displeasing 
to you; and I treat you now as if only afew days had passed since we met 
se parted, because the time which has gone by, though it has worked a 
change upon my outward form, though it and the things it brought with 
it have crushed and bent the light spirit which once mocked at adversity, 
have touched not in the least my heart or its love for Margaret Graham. 
I feel as if not an hour had passed since I lifted you from your horse at 
the gates of Allerdale, as if it were impossible that there could be any 
other sensations towards each other in your breast and mine than there 
were at that now distant hour. Nay, more, Margaret, though circum- 
stances occurred, on which I must not dwell, to make me mistake you, 
though you yourself, unwittingly I do believe, confirmed my error, nay, 
crushed my heart, and made me seek death in the battle-field as the only 
boon I sought at Fortune’s hands—” 

‘Oh Fairfax! oh Allan !” cried Margaret, laying her hand on his, 
‘do not, for Heaven’s sake, do not say that ! Miserable as I was, I should 
have died had that thought been added to my misery ;” and she burst into 
tears. 

Fairfax threw his arms around her, and pressed his lips on hers. “ Dear, 
dear girl !” he cried, “ I am answered. d yet,” he added, “how could 
you, Margaret, think it would be otherwise ? Did you not see I loved 
yr ? Did you not know it ? Could you doubt after what I wrote that my 
ove was not of akind to bear life and disappointment easily together ?” 

“‘ Wrote !” said Margaret, “ wrote to me of love ? I never received but 
one short note from you, now not quite two years and a half ago; and 
there was no word of love.” 

I wrote to you two days after I left Allerdale, and though my letter 
remained unanswered, I hoped still. But it matters not. I can easily 
conceive from your mother’s conduct to myself, that the letter never 
reached your hands. I wrote not Margaret to ask you to do aught that 
was wrong. I simply told you my love, and tried to show you its inten- 
sity, and I besought you, if you felt that you could return it, to appeal to 
your excellent father, as soon as he was well enough to hear you, from the 
. May.—vol. UXXX. NO. CCCXVIL. D 
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decision of your mother, which I felt sure had been pronouneed without 
his know orconsent. I thought | had taken means to ensure that it 
should reach you safely, but it seems it never did.” 

- “© Never!” Margaret, eagerly, “‘never, Fairfax. Had I ever 
seen it I should have been saved much wretchedness ; for I had such 
confidence in your honour, that in all the difficulties and sorrows that beset 
me soon after, site 3 sreredtae’ Sou without Se i teen 
to id, or consolation, or advice. I t me, Fairfax— 
et ae wey yor bet you hel seve Slane tod and love, I had 
heard say, was with men in gencral a fleeting and changeable passion. I 
believed that it might be so in your case, when for more than two long 
years I heard nothing of you.” 

“1 was far away,’ answered Allan Fairfax. “I waited for a month 
in hopes of a reply ; and then, still not without hope, I went to seek 
honour and fortune, if they were to be obtained, in the pursuit of my pro- 
fession, for I fancied that you might be restrained by others. Then again 
I never heard of aught that had happened to bring adversity to your 
door till I returned two years ago—as poor as ever, Margaret. I came 
back, indeed, on leave, hardly obtained, to transact some business of im- 

ce ; for I had received in India a letter from an old and roguish 
clerk of my father’s, informing me that he could put me in possession of 
papers which would at once remedy the injustice = father had done me, 
under a terrible delusion, by showing that the delusion was removed 
before his death, and that he had taken steps to make reparation. My 
father’s conduct to me is a long story, which I will tell you another time. 
At present only let me say, that when I arrived in London I found that this 
clerk was a prisoner for debt, and that he required the sum of one hundred 
ds for the papers he possessed. The thought of Margaret Graham had 
ght me back; the thought of Margaret Graham made me resolve to 
obtain these papers by any means ; but I had come away in haste, almost 
al} I had in money was gone in the expenses of my voyage home ; 
my noble old uncle was dead, and [ had not a hundred pounds in all the 
world. At the same time, the villain threatened if he did not receive 
the sum within ten days to put the papers in the hands of others or destroy 
them. I determined to sell my commission to raise the amount, but just 
then I heard by accident of all that had occurred to your father and your- 
self. No, not all, buta part. I hastened down hither, leaving my lawyer 
to transact the business in London for me, and here I heard a report which 
stunned and stupified me. I inquired further, I found the report vary in 
different mouths. I wrote to you—I had nothing, indeed, as yet to offer 
but hopes ; yet I resolved I would offer those, and if they failed, beg you 
still to unite your fate to mine, and let me labour for the support of your 
father and yourself. You know the answer I received. Oh, Margaret, 
it almost drove me mad.” 

“ T could not help it,” exclaimed Margaret, “ indeed, indeed, Fairfax, I 
could not help it ! I will tell you all Ry Be but now goon. You 
will — wd me—you will find excuse for me when you hear. What did 

o then ?” 
we I hardly know,” answered Fairfax, “ I set off for London like a mad 
man ; but by a strange accident which I cannot now relate, I suddenly 
became of the sum required. I went away to the King’s Bench, 
obtained the papers, and found amongst them one written entirely in my 
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father’s own hand, acknowledging that he had deceived himself—that his 
idea of my being a changeling was a hallucination, and leaving me an 
equal share of his large property with my two brothers. ‘They could not 
resist, and yielded to my claims ; my agent advanced money at once; I 
fancied I should be in time ; but I was too late—Margaret given her 
hand to another, and all the world was a blank to me.”’ 

He paused in bitter thought, and Margaret gazed at him with tears in 
her eyes. 

*«¢ Now hear me, Fairfax,” she answered, “ I think you know that I will 
tell you the plain truth.” 

“I do—I am sure of it, dear M t,” he replied. ‘ Indeed, it is 
hardly necessary that you should, for I have heard much of the truth since 
I came down hither, and should have heard it long ago, had I not hurried 
away from a scene where I thought all my hopes were blasted, to seek 
any fate which would afford relief from thought. Yet speak of that letter, 
for, alas Margaret, it certainly was very cold.” 

“‘ If you had known how it wrung my heart to make it so, Fairfax,” 
replied Margaret, “ you would have pitied and not been angry with me. 
We must, however, speak of painful subjects, and, therefore, I will do it 
atonce. My father was reduced to beggary—yes, that is the term. He 
was ill, incapable of moving or helping himself in any way ; he depended 
upon me for every thing. I could not leave him to go out asa gover- 
ness, it would have broken his heart, it would have broken mine. I could 
not even be absent all day teaching, for he had no one who could aid him 
but myself. We had but thirty pounds a-year to live upon—an annuity 
upon the life of a man younger than himself, and a cottage which was 
lent us furnished by a kind old friend, a surgeon, who had been his school- 
fellow. It was all that my father would accept from any one—the loan 
of that small cottage. I did what I could by selling my drawings to in- 
crease our pittance, but suddenly the annuity failed. There was nought 
before us but the union workhouse, when that kind old man, whom I had 
known from infancy, who had received me in his arms when first I saw 
the light, after endeavouring to conceal the fact of the failure of the 
annuity ; after having attempted every thing in vain to induce my father 
to receive aid, proposed to me as the only resource, to give my dying 
parent a home and comfort, by marrying him. Had he been a youn 
man, Fairfax—strange as it may seem—my heart would have srdiel 
more than it did. He was the best, the kindest, the most generous of 
men.” 

Fairfax turned very pale, Margaret remarked it and hurried on, not to 

in him more than necessary. 

‘“‘ He asked me not for love—simple regard was all he required, or I 
must have said no. It was to save my father: I knew not I was loved 
by him I loved; and I said yes. Once having said it I could never unsay 
it. For no consideration upon earth would I have broken that promise ; 
you could not have loved me—you could not have respected me, Fairfax, 
if I had. But then came your letter. Its tone was that of friendship, 
but not of love, yet how it agitated me, how it shook me, none has ever 
known or can know. I determined to trample over hesitations, ho 
affections, which I believed it would be criminal to indulge, tho I 
crushed my own heart with them; but, oh, Fairfax, I knew not I was 
crushing yours also, or I believe that hour would have killed me. You 
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34 Margaret Graham. 
. know the rest, I think, and I will not dwell upon it—that terrible wed- 
ding-day its awful termination. Now tell me, could | have done 


ise than I did ?—should I have been worthy of an honest man’s 
if I had acted otherwise ?”’ 
airfax had buried his eyes in his hands, but now he raised his head 
suddenly, saying, “ No, Margaret, no! You are an angel. Oh let me 
dear, excellent girl, that it may be my lot to make you forget, or to 
soften the remembrance of all you have suffered. Margaret, are you mine ?” 
“ Can you ask?” she replied. ‘I have shown you my whole heart.” 
Fairfax pressed her to his heart, and Margaret rested there, with her 
face hid upon his bosom, and the warm tears of many mingled emotions 
in her eyes. 
Miss Harding gave them more than an hour; and when she came down 
at length, Margaret's hand was clasped in his, and she did not attempt to 


withdraw it. 


Cuap. XIV. 
THE HOPES FULFILLED. ' 


Tr was now that Margaret found how much she had loved. Hers was 
not a character to encourage and cultivate feelings dangerous to her own 
e or obstructive of the full performance of her duties to others, and 
she had not done so in this instance. On the contrary, she had steadily 
and firmly striven to keep her thoughts from resting upon her affection 
for Allan Fairfax—I do not say she had altogether succeeded, but she 
had yr eon | would recall his image, fancy would sometimes dwell 
upon the past, and strive to extract from it hopes for the future ; but 
i ar tned she found her mind so engaged—whenever she detected the 
heart in thus endeavouring to betray her peace, she had always made a 
t effort to recall her wandering thoughts, and give them oe ate in 
other things. She had always felt that she loved him, but she knew not 
how much—she knew not even how much she was capable of loving till 
love was happy. Oh then how it overpowered her ! how she dwelt upon: 
every look a tone ! how she gave up heart and mind to the one deep 
and tender affection. Never in the whole course of her long sorrows 
and adversities had Margaret wept so much as on that night after Fairfax 
had left her. But it was a clearing shower, that flood of tears ; and 
after it had passed, all was bright and smiling. 

Towards dinner-time, on the first day of their meeting again, Fairfax 
felt himself bound in courtesy to tear himself away from her and return 
to the house of Sir Wild Clerk, but ere he went he made her promise to 
fix the day of their union when they saw each other on the morrow, and 
he added, 

‘I think, my beloved, it may be as well to inform my worthy host at 
once of the situation in which we are placed, that neither he nor Lady 
Clerk may think my continued absence strange or rude. We have 
nothing to conceal, and therefore it will be best mentioned at once. Iam 
too proud of my Margaret and of my love for her not to be well pleased 
to have it known that she returns my affection, and is about to be mine.” 

Margaret’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Surely I have cause to be proud, too,” she said; “do as you: please, 
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Fairfax, whatever you do will be pleasing to me. The family of the 
Clerks have been very kind, have called often, and asked me more than 
once to:their house, but I know not why all society was unpleasant to 
me but that of this dear friend,” and she turned her kindly eyes to Miss 
Harding. Fairfax took that lady’s hand in his, and thanked her with 
peculiar grace for all that she had done for Margaret. 

‘* T trust I am not ungrateful,” he said, ‘‘ towards those who show kind- 
ness to myself, but their services to me, my dear Miss Harding, would 
seem of little value in my eyes when compared with acts of friendship to 
this dear girl. I trust that I shall have ample opportunity of showing 
my gratitude, and in other ways than in words, and in proving to you 
that ‘the most disagreeable man in the world’ is not altogether the most 
insensible one.” 

He smiled gaily as he repeated Miss Harding’s expression meee 
himself, and then, mounting his horse, rode back to Sir Wild Clerk’s. 

During dinner every one remarked that although Sir Allan Fairfax 
often fell into fits of thought, yet that when he did converse he was in- 
finitely more cheerful and gay than on the preceding day. One of the 
daughters of his host, a light-hearted, familiar, merry girl rallied him on 
his happy looks, declared that she was sure he had met with some de- 
me adventure in his morning’s ride, and insisted upon knowing 
what it was. 

“Let us have a truce till after dinner,” said Fairfax, in reply, “and 
then I'll tell you, upon my honour, when we have not so many eyes and 
ears upon us,” 

‘¢ Oh, then, itis a love adventure,” said the young lady. 

“‘ What, is there nothing but love that requires discretion?” said Fair- 
fax, “but mind, you must be very secret whatever it is ;” and after 
dinner he told her as a matter of strict confidence that he was going to 
be married to his first and only love, and who the person was. This may 
seem a strange proceeding, but Fairfax calculated justly, and before the 
party broke up the secret was known to every body in the room without 

is taking any more trouble about it. 

ef after day he now spent with Margaret Graham, and when the 
period which he had promised to remain with Lady Clerk was over, he 
removed to his own quarters at the White Lion, where he could be more 
at liberty. Margaret was very happy, and Fairfax was all in all to her. 
He was a good deal changed, it was true, since the time when she had 
first known him ; he was graver, almost sadder. It seemed as if present 
happiness effaced with difficulty the traces which past sorrow had left 
upon his heart. She remarked, too, and so did others, that he never men- 
tioned the word Kenmore, and Miss Harding noticed, almost amused, that 
her friend's lover never referred in any manner to the period or the cir- 
cumstances of Margaret's marriage to the old surgeon. 

“ What jealous creatures these men are,” she thought ; “ it is evident 
he cannot bear to think of her having been even nominally the wife of 
another.” 

It cost Fairfax some trouble, it is true, to avoid pronouncing the name 
he seemed to hate, but he did it pertinaciously. His bride was always named 
as “ Margaret,” to herself and to Miss Harding, of course ; but when he 
had to speak of her to others it often caused a good deal of circumlocution. 
He called her “the lady formerly Miss Graham,” ‘‘ Mr. Graham’s daugh- 
ter, of Allerdale,” and to her servants it was always “your mistress.” It 
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pained Margaret a little, for she could not help remarking it, and her 
own eer eee Kenmore were those of gratitude and 
esteem. did not suffer it, however, to interrupt her happiness much, 
for she thought when once they were married the cause of such conduct 
would be removed, and she named as early a day as possible for her union 
with him she loved, for Margaret had no affectations. 

All the neighbours became amazingly kind when they found that 
Mistress Kenmore was about to be married to Sir Allan Fairfax, and she 
suffered herself, h with a feeling of timidity from long seclusion, to 
be persuaded to mingle with society. She took more pleasure in it, too, 
for every one was loud in praise of her promised husband, and only on 
one occasion did she meet with, or remark, one of those little touches of 
malevolence which are often brought forth in the breasts of the discon- 
tented by the sight of happiness in others. 

“ How strange it is, my dear Mrs. Kenmore,” said Lady Clerk, “ that 
Sir Allan never mentions you by your present name, and never speaks a 
word of your first husband—it is quite remarkable.” 

Margaret felt all the rudeness and the unkindness of the speech, but 
she _—— mildly, a aaah 

“His mind reverts more pleasantly to former more a 
my dear madam. Indeed it ts much more agreeable to us both ta think 
as little as possible of a period of adversity, sorrow, and suffering, and 
to let memory rest on those brighter hours when I was Margaret Graham, 
and he was simply Allan Fairfax.” 

But Margaret did not go back to Lady Clerk’s any more. In the 
meantime all arrangements were made, the marriage-day approached 
rapidly, and the agitation which Margaret felt—the bright, happy, thrill- 
ing agitation, made her feel all the difference between love and friendship. 
A brother officer of Sir Allan’s came down from London to be present at 
the ceremony; Margaret chose only one bridesmaid, the same who had 
accompanied her to the altar before; and when Fairfax was about to take 
leave of her on the day preceding that which was to unite them for 
ever, he turned to Miss ales. and taking up a packet which had lain 
on the table since the morning, he said, 

‘Dear Miss Harding, you must show Margaret and myself that you 
are not proud with two dear friends, and accept this little testimony of 
our united regard and affection.” 

“ I must know what it is, Sir Allan,” said Miss Harding ; “ proud you 
shall not find me; but still there are things, there are feelings which I am 
sure you would not wish me to give up even for your sakes.” 

*« I should wish you to accept that packet,” said Fairfax, with a smile, 
“it is Margaret's wish, too, and I am sure you will not refuse her on the 
eve of her wedding-day.” 

“ But what is it ?” said Miss Harding, a little agitated, though she 
was usually very much composed. 

“ Open it and see, Eliza,” said Margaret ; ‘all I can say is that Fair- 
fax and I have done our best during the last month to make it what we 
eould wish for you, and if you refuse it you will inflict great pain upon 
us.” 


With a hand which trembled a good deal, Miss Harding opened the thick 
but found nothing within but some old and new nts, 
and a slip of paper apparently a catalogue of the rest. At the head was 
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written, “Conveyance of the Mount Cottage Estate, Adam Brown,. 
Esquire, to Elizabeth Harding, Spinster.” Then followed, “Fine and 
ne aa &c. &c. &c., not one word of which did Miss Harding com- 


rehen 
. “TI do not understand it at all,” she said, gazing bewildered in the faces 


of her two friends. 

“ They are the title-deeds, dear Eliza,” said Margaret, “ of the cottage 
you have always so much admired just coming out of Brownswick, and 
the grounds about it. They are from me and him I love, in our day of 
prosperity and happiness, to her who was a friend to me in the time of 
adversity and sorrow. You must not refuse the gift.” 

“T will not, M t,” said Miss Harding, wing her arm round 
her friend’s neck and kissing her. “I can bear gratitude, for that is very 
different from dependence.” 

But when at an after period Miss Harding came to inquire of what 
the gift consisted, she found that the beautiful little cottage was accom- 
panied by furniture as beautiful, and that the grounds Margaret spoke of 
were not the gardens alone but the fields around, which rendered her, 
moderate as she was, independent of the world altogether. 

The marriage-day dawned brightly; the church was fuller of people 
than either Margaret or her bridegroom wished, and the ceremony was 
performed, making Margaret and Fairfax man and wife. With a heart 
thrilling with joy and gratitude to heaven—none the less because some 
solemn memories mingled with present happiness— Margaret was led from 
the vestry to the carriage which was in waiting, and left her native 
county for a time with him she had loved long and well. At the end 
of the honeymoon, as it is called, they were to return and spend a 
short time at her house near Brownswick till the old mansion of her hus- 
band’s family could be made completely ready, for it had been somewhat 
neglected of late ; and we must pass over all that followed the marriage 
ceremony till they came back. Suffice it that when they did return, and 
when Miss Harding met them in the hall, she looked in Margaret’s eyes 
to read there the tale of her friend’s heart, and found pure, naminghil 
joy in every look. Would that we could stop here where such histories 
generally come to an end ; but Margaret’s sorrows were not yet altogether 
over, and we must trace her course yet a little further. 








FACES THAT BUT ONCE WE MEET. 
BY MRS. PONSONBY. 
Faces that but once we meet, Casting from the heart away, 





As river-sparkles, bright, and fleet All that should make glad to-day, 
Evermore—at dead of night All the soul’s deep love to pour 
= 7 sleep like — of light.—— | On phantoms that return no more. 
Olces ior a moment heard, tone, 
And thrilling with their slightest word, | g°0Y & face and many Aedhvm 
Then—amid life’s sullen roar— Unheeded smile, and sparkle near, 
Lost, lost, lost, for evermore. And fall unheeded on the ear. 
There the wayward memory Would that we could break the chain 
Will keep with idle constancy, Would that we were free again ! 
Eee, with remembrance fond, Or these wild heart-yearnings o’er, 
From all the joy that lies beyond, Hush’d in death for evermore. 
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: A GRAYBEARD’S GOSSIP ABOUT HIS LITERARY 
ACQUAINTANCE. 


No. III. 
Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit. 


Notice of Richard Cumberland continued—The London Review — 
Names of the principal Contributors—Its Want of Success—Anecdotes of 
Cumberland, and Summary of his Character—Thomas Hill, the Literary 
Drysalter—My first Interview with George Colman the Younger— Hill's 
Proneness to etasitation, and the Dilemmas in which it involved him. 


Notwitustanp1NneG the total failure of Cumberland’s project for se- 
curing a more equal distribution of profits between publishers and authors, 
he was not discouraged from attempting the reform of another literary 
abuse, which, though it might not be equally beneficial to the former, 
was scarcely less detrimental to the latter class. Enlightened and im- 
tong criticism, rare enough in our own days, could ly be said to 

ve existed at the period of which I am writing. Under the insanifying 
influence produced by the horrors of the French Revolution, and the 
angry excitement of the war then raging, every Review was perverted 
into an instrument of political animosity and religious, or rather of ir- 
religious, hatred. Not writings but writers were criticised, the verdict 
being solely guided by the party or sect to which they were known, or 
suspected to belong. Partiality of the critical judges on one side gene- 
rated reaction on the other; both were equally culpable ; both seemed to 
exult in that which formed their joint condemnation, their success in 
dashing the scales out of the hands of justice. 

From this abuse we have been gradually emancipating ourselves, but 
there existed another, perhaps equally injurious, and, certainly more in- 
sidious, which, even now, has only received a partial remedy. All the 
Reviews were the property of booksellers, some of whom had notoriously 
established them for the express purpose of puffing their own publica- 
tions, and vilipending those of their competitors. Thus was criticism doubly 
corrupted at its very source, subjected to every evil influence that could 
pervert, degrade, and taint it. That Cumberland wished to cleanse this. 
mp. a3 stable, for the general purification of literature, there is no reason 
to doubt ; but we may fairly presume that he was not altogether unin- 
fluenced by personal considerations. Too thin-skinned not to wince under 
the critical lash, however leniently applied, he made no secret of his hos- 
tility to their system, when the Edinburgh Reviewers, combining unpre- 
cedented vigour and talent with more copious and artistical critiques i 
had hitherto appeared, acted up to the severe spirit of their motto—“ The 
judge is condemned when the offender escapes.” The unfavourable notice 
of his memoirs, in their number for April, 1806, in which they charged 
him with an exorbitant appetite for praise, and jealousy of censure, was 
little calculated to reconcile him, either to the Aristarchi of Edinburgh, 
or to the general condition of criticism as it was then conducted. What- 
ever might have been his motives, he resolved to attempt a remedy fora 
manifest evil by establishing a Review totally independent of bibliopolitan 
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influences, and guarded against all abuse of the judicial functions on the 
part of the contributors, by the stipulation that their names should be 
prefixed. On these conditions he succeeded in engaging associates, few 
of whom, however, could be deemed men of sufficient literary eminence to 
promise success to the enterprize ; and in May, 1809, appeared the first 
number of —“ The London Review, conducted by Richard Cumberland, 
Esq.” The introductory address explains, in the figurative and over- 
wrought style to which i have alluded, his reasons for the undertaking. 
“It is by no means my disposition to censure indiscriminately a whole 
body of gentlemen concerned in the like labours with my own, merely 
because they carry on their operations under casemates, or by ambuscade, 
while 1 work in the open field ; yet I am free to.own that I should like to 
see their faces that I might have a better chance of understanding their 
manceuvres. When the enemy veiled himself in a cloud, honest Ajax 
only prayed for light. * * * * Every one must confess that there 
is a dangerous temptation, an unmanly security, an unfair advantage in 
concealment ; why then should any man who seeks not to injure but to 
benefit his contemporaries resort to it? A piece of crape may be a con- 
venient mask for a highwayman ; but a man that goes upon an honest 
errand does not want it, and will disdain to wear it * * * * If 
critics aim to raise themselves by sinking others, there is a marvellous 
great bathos in their ambition. But what is it they wish to do? Is it 
to make men brighter that they persuade them they are blockheads; or 
do they aspire to erect a throne for themselves upon the ruins of genius, 
and be approached like black barbarians through an avenue of skulls 
erected upon poles, as the trophies of their cruelty? * * * * Let 
me then wonder at the bad policy of those who waste their pains in wa- 
tering a dead plant, from which they can expect no produce, and neglect 
a living one which bursting into bloom if duly fostered, may delight them 
with its beauty, and regale them with its odour.” 

Diametrically opposed to this doctrine, is the present — of one of 
the contributors to the Review, who, rendered wiser by a long experience, 
thus sings his palinode :— 

“If concealment affords a strong and often an irresistible temptation 
to the gratification of malice, and the splenetic effusions of envy, an 
avowal of the critic’s name must inevitably blunt or misdirect the sword 
of justice; thus seducing him into an opposite extreme, and affording a 
fresh proof that the reverse of wrong is not always right. Absolute 
impartiality is hardly attainable ; for almost every man, without being 
conscious of the fact, has his little prejudices and prepossessions ; but the 
fearlessness and independence possessed by an anonymous writer are 
calculated to make a much nearer approach to fair criticism, than the 
fettering responsibility imposed by the reviewer's signature. The man 
who is hampered ad disarmed by publicity, will only exercise a portion 
of the critic’s functions ; avoiding all notice of those whom he is afraid 
to attack, however manifest may be their demerits ; overlauding the 
objects of his favour; and attempting to neutralise the conscious excess 
of these encomiums by an undue severity towards the humbler aspirants 
whom he thinks he may victimise with impunity.” * 

Few, except raw recruits, had been enlisted by the editor for an enter- 





* Memoirs, &c., of James Smith, vol. i., p. 22. 
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prise that demanded a much more vigorous and practised band. His own 
name, much as it deserved respect, was no longer the tower of 
that it had been. Mr. Pye, indeed, had been enrolled; but, alas! hi 
was little better than his odes; and when Mr. Pybus published his 
Riems eulogy on the Russian emperor, the laureate, becoming unluckily 
incorporated with him and Peter Pindar in a malicious Latin epigram,— 
Poetis Anglia gaudet tribus, 
Peter Pindar, Pye, et Pybus,— 


was doomed to experience the truth of Pope’s well-known lines,— 


Whoe’er offends at some unlucky time 
Slides in a verse, or hitches in a rhyme, 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the sad burden of some merry song. 


The appropriate subjects selected by the laureate were Scott's edition 
of Dryden, and Elton’s translation of Hesiod. The two Smiths, not 
having yet drawn their lottery-prize of the “ Rejected Addresses,” chose 
frivolous works for review ; the elder brother levelling his ridicule at “ A 
New System of Domestic Cookery,” in which Cumberland inserted a few 
Greek quotations ; the junior shooting his light shafts at ‘‘ The New and 
Old Joe Miller,” a butt scarcely worth the cost of a single arrow. 
Horace Twiss came forward as the vindicator of Mr. Malthus, whose 
population doctrine it had been found much more easy to vituperate than 
to refute. With the single exception of Mr. G. W. Crowe, who has since 
become advantageously known to the public, the remaining names belong 
to the class of the illustrious obscure, and I will not disturb their repose. 

In the preface to the first number, the editor had said :—“ Every body 
knows the pain and peril of a first approach. Our pledged associates are 
aware of that, and wisely post themselves in the reserve. The wary and 
sagacious will not be eager to push off in the first adventurous boat, till 
they have proof that she is seaworthy.” If any such reserve ever existed 
it was never called into action, or never responded to the call, for, after 
the second number, the London Review, finding no favour with the public, 
and presenting (let the reader mark the ae of a contributor!) no 
very prominent claims to its patronage, was discontinued. It was free, 
however, from the injustice with which Bishop Warburton upbraids the 
world, when he says,—‘ The public is a malicious monster, which cares 
not what it affords to dead merit, so it can but depress the living.” 

Prone to the belief that he had been ill-used by the world, and in his 
diplomatic capacity he had certainly received ungenerous treatment, 
Cumberland’s habitual mood was querulous; but I still recollect the 
delight with which he told me that his Observer, a series of essays in 
six volumes, had been incorporated with the great edition of the “ British 
Essayists,” so that he considered that work as fairly enrolled among the 
standard classics of the British language. 

The London Review was the last occasion on which I had the honour 
of seeing my name associated with that of Mr. Cumberland, whose life, 
indeed, was not much lon as he died on the 7th of May, 1811, 


at the house of his friend, Mr. Henry Fry, in Bedford-place. When I 
last saw him, I found him much altered and attenuated, his white hair 
hanging over his ears in thin flakes, his figure stooping, his countenance 
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Not long before he had asked permission to appoint me one 
of his executors, to which I gave my consent; but he never altered hig 
will, and | thus escaped all the trouble and responsibility of the office. 
The publication or suppression of his voluminous papers was intrusted to 
his friends, Mr. Sharpe, Mr. Rogers, and Sir James Bland Burges. In 
1813, his “ Posthumous Dramatic Works,” were published, in two 
volumes, by subscription, under the superintendence of his daughter, 
Mrs. Jansen. 

Before I conclude this retrospect, let me recall a few notabilia con- 
nected with the name of Cumberland, that still linger in my memory. 
More than once have I heard him relate an anecdote, illustrating the 
reckless and impulsive character of the lower class of Irish, which is thus 
repeated in his memoirs :— 

“ Amongst the labourers in my father's garden, there were three 
brothers of the name of O’Rourke, regularly descended from the kings 
of Connaught, if they were exactly to be credited for their genealogy. 
One of the younger brothers was upon crutches in consequence of a con- 
tusion on his hip, which he literally acquired as follows: when my father 
came down to Clonfert from Dublin, it was announced to him that the 
bishop was arrived ; the poor fellow was then in the act of lopping a tree 
in the garden; transported at the tidings, he exclaimed,—‘ Is my lord 
come? Then I'll throw myself out of this same tree for joy.’ He exactly 
fulfilled his word, and laid himself up for months.” 

Cumberland was in the habit of adopting some subject of favour and 
patronage whom he would ery up, somewhat injudiciously, as a prodigy. 
At one time a young performer, named Alexander Rae, was pronounced 
to be a puerile wonder, who was to eclipse Garrick, and he importuned 
every one to go to the Haymarket, and see him in the character of 
Mortimer in the “Iron Chest.” At another period, I myself was the 
object of an equally unmeasured predilection. At a literary party where 
the conversation turned upon the comedy of “ Love for Love,” some one 
happening to say,—‘* When will the days of Congreve return?” Cum- 
berland pointed to me, and exclaimed with an air of perfect conviction,— 
** When that boy writes a play.” On that hint I wrote ; what boy would 
have disbelieved the prophecy? My comedy met a cold reception, 
lingered for a few nights, was then withdrawn, and is now utterly for- 
gotten. Humbled, but not quite discouraged, I attempted a farce, which 
was condemned on the first night. So much for the new Congreve ! 

The first new piece exhibited after the rebuilding of Drury Lane 
Theatre, was Cumberland’s comedy of the “ Jew,” referring to which he 
says, in his memoirs, “ The benevolence of the audience assisted me in 
rescuing 2 forlorn and persecuted character, which till then had only been 
brought upon the stage for the unmanly purpose of being made a 
spectacle of contempt, and a butt for ridicule.” In consequence of the 
service thus rendered to their class, it was rumoured that the Jews had 
presented a piece of plate to him, but on my asking whether the report 
were true, he replied, with a look of disappointment, and in a sneerin 
tone,—“ No, not they! and if they had, I should have been half afrai 
to receive it, lest I should be indicted as a receiver of stolen goods ;” an 
answer characteristic enough of the speaker, but hardly in accordance 
with the spirit and professed object of his play. 

Of his occasional happiness in malicious pleasantry, I remember another 
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instance. While rene Ramsgate, he had two sister neighbours, 
whose censorious tongues rendered them rather unpopular. At some 
ublic meeting, he happened to be seated next to one of them, and, on 

r rising to depart, offered to put on her shawl, observing, at the same 
time, for he rarely lost an opportunity of paying a compliment, that it 
was almost a sin to hide such shoulders. 

“Oh!” said the lady, with a smirk ; “ my sister and I, you know, are 
famous for the beauty of our backs.” 

“Ha! that is the reason, I suppose, why your friends are always so 
glad to see them,” sneered the dramatist, as soon as the party was out of 
ear-shot. 

At an early period of my acquaintance with Cumberland, I had writ- 
ten a romance, which, in accordance with the prevalent taste, abounded 
in monks, monsters, horrors, thunderings, ghosts, and trap-doors. This 
farrago | requested him to apa and give me his opinion as to the pro- 
priety of its publication. He took the manuscript to Ramsgate, where he 
told me that his daughter, Lady Edward Bentinck, should read it to him, 
and in a few days it was returned to me with an unfavourable verdict, 
softened by compliments and many encouragements to new and better 
efforts. ©n my telling him, at our next interview, that I had immediately 
burnt it, he paid me the equivocal talent of saying 3 ** You showed talent, 
my dear boy, in writing that work, but you have evinced much more in 
committing it to the flames.” One of the charges against my unfortu- 
nate novel having been its diffuseness, I remember that in writing to a 
friend, 1 retaliated upon my censor by maliciously quoting his own wire- 
drawing of the expende Hannibalem, in one of his minor poems, entitled 
“ Pride.” The following is the passage : 

Man, man thou little grovelling elf, 

Turn thine eyes inward, view thyself ; 

Draw out thy balance, hang it forth, 

Weigh every atom thou art worth, 

Thy peerage, pedigree, estate, 

C he pains that Fortune took to make thee great), 
oss them all instars, garters, strings, 

The whole regalia of kings— 

Now watch the beam, and fairly say 

How much does all this truampery weigh ? 

Give in the total, let the scale be just, 

And own, proud mortal, own thou art but dust. 


Surely the old Roman said as much in a single line, when he told us 
that the greatest hero must one day be comprised in a small urn. 

Cumberland never received fair treatment from his contemporaries. 
Why he should be so universally considered as the Sir Fretful Plagiary 
of Sheridan's “ Critic,” | never could discover. The former name might 
in some degree be applicable, for he was a disappointed man, and be- 
longed to the irritable race ; but for the second, it would be difficult to 
show any valid ground, notwithstanding the great variety of his volumi- 
nous writings. In the criticisms on Grecian literature which appeared in 
the Observer, he has frankly acknowledged how much he was indebted 
to Dr. Bentley’s MSS., and it is fair, therefore, to conclude, that if he 
had consciously borrowed from others, he would have been equally candid 
in confessing his obligations. In appreciating his personal cneieen, 


one of his biographers, after admitting his great conversational powers, 
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says that he would have been more estimable had he been more sincere in 
his compliments to those who were — or less bitter in his sarcasms 
on them, after they had taken their leave. To the former charge it must 
be confessed that he was occasionally amenable, the habits acquired as a 
courtier rendering him somewhat fulsome in his compliments. What he 
says of the Abbé Hussey, in his memoirs, might almost be taken for a 

rtraiture of himself. ‘ He wore upon his countenance a smile suffi- 
ciently seductive for common purposes and cursory acquaintance ; his 
address was smooth, obsequious, studiously obliging, and at times glow- 
ingly heightened into an impassioned show of friendship and affection. 
But he could not help colouring his attentions sometimes with such a 
florid hue, as gave an air of irony and ridicule, that did not always escape 
detection ; and thus it came to pass that he was little credited, and, per- 
haps, even less than he deserved to be, for sincerity in his warmest pro- 
fessions, or politeness in his best attempts to please.” 

Of his occasional sarcasms, proof has been afforded in the present paper, 
but as his blandness and adulation were rather the result of courtly and 
diplomatic habits than of any intentional hypocrisy, so do I firmly believe 
that his bitterness—I would rather call it his malicious pleasantry—was 
indulged rather to point a jest than to vent any splenetic feeling; an 
offence only amounting to the old charge against men of wit, that they 
are apt to love their joke better than their friend. That he was capable 
of a sincere, firm, and disinterested attachment, I myself can testify; and 
for my own part, whether I contemplate Richard Cumberland as a scholar 
and an eminent man of letters, as a gentleman, and as a friend whose 
good offices were unremitted from the time of our first acquaintance until 
the day of his death, I can never recall his name without a feeling of 
almost filial regard and reverence. 


THOMAS HILL. 


When I first became acquainted with this gentleman, he was pro- 
prietor of the Monthly Mirror Magazine, and was carrying on busi- 
ness as a drysalter in Queenhithe, in which ultra-civic locality, but 
much more emnintty in his cottage at Sydenham, it was his pride 
to collect around his hospitable board the literati, artists, wits, and 
aetors of the day. He seems fully to have shared the ambition of 
Monsieur d’Olive, in Chapman’s old comedy of that name.—“I will 
have my chamber the rendezvous of all jests, an ordinary of fine 
discourse ; critics, essayists, linguists, poets, and other professors of that 
faculty of wit, shall, at certain hours i’ th’ day resort thither: it shall be 
a second Sorbonne, where all doubts or differences of learning, honour, 
duellism, criticism, and poetry, shall be disputed.” 

To compare the Sydenham merry meetings, to which I have alluded, 
with the Sorbonne, sounds, indeed, somewhat absurd and presumptuous, 
since they were neither more nor less than friendly symposia, at which 
the Amphitryon sought to assemble a few of the “ men of wit and 
pleasure about town,” and to allow them a boundless latitude for the 
display of their respective talents and humours. That our worthy host 
should assume the character of a literary patron, and of a dramatic critic, 
for his magazine was chiefly noted for its theatrical articles, evinced an 
ambition which, however honourable, was little in accordance with his 
qualifications for the office, since he was a man of narrow education, of 
no literary attainments, of somewhat inelegant manners, and even of no 
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real predilection for the arts in any of their higher departments. But he 
was cordial, convivial, proud of the novel reputation attached to the 
name of a civic Maecenas, and rich enough, at that time, to indulge his 
fancy, which, indeed, did not involve any serious expense, for his enter- 
tainments, a aa abundant, were never costly. 

The ground-floor of the house of business in Queenhithe being used as 
a warehouse, I passed through a whole wilderness of casks and carboys, 
bales, boxes, and other recipients, containing the multifarious stock of a 
drysalter, and ascending the stairs, was ushered into the room where I 
first had the honour of being introduced to the celebrated George Col- 
man, the younger, whom I so rarely encountered afterwards, that I may 
say, almost literally, “ Virgilium tantum vidi.” The exact year of this 
occurrence I cannot recall. His appearance disappointed me, for the 
addition to his name had led me to expect a person with some pretensions 
to juvenility, whereas 1 beheld a man beyond the middle age, of stout 
figure, and heavy aspect, lolling in his elbow-chair, with the aspect of 
one whose energies, both bodily and mental, had lost-more-of their elas- 
ticity than his years would warrant. For some minutes after my entrance, 
he sat silent, gazing from the window, which looked out upon a small 
wharf and stairs on the river bank, until his eyes began to twinkle, and 
his grave features to relax as he said in substance, for I do not pretend 
to remember his precise words, 

“ Hill! I have long thought of it, and I have now determined to do 
it. ‘From this moment the very firstlings of my heart shall be the 
firstlings of my hand.’ I will write a comedy, of which you shall be 
the principal character, and it shall be called, ‘ The Literary ee 
or, The Mzcenas of Queenhithe.’ Nay, don’t get so red in the gills. 
It will immortalise you. You shall be embalmed and dried im your own 
salt, as a drysalter ought to be. You will make a capital character; I 
mean dramatically of course ; nobody will suspect me of speaking in any 
other sense.” 

“« Pooh, a !” exclaimed the hoarse gutteral voice of our host, whose 
round, rud ey full-blown face assumed a deeper purple, while his gray 
eye betrayed a feeling of alarm, “ How can you talk such nonsense ?” 

Perceiving the effect his menace had produced, the dramatist followed 
up the blow by gravely suggesting a variety of scenes which might be 
rendered highly effective in the contemplated comedy, inquiring whether 
he might bring the hero on the stage in civic robes, as Alderman Mece- 
nas; and finally asking, with an air of the most serious interest, whether 
he sold spirits of turpentine ? 

“ Sir, i have at this moment one hundred and eighty-seven.carboys of 

irits of turpentine in my warehouse,” was the reply. 

** Good, good ; and they are highly inflammable, I believe ?” 

‘“« Nothing more so.” 

“ Better and better! Now, Hill, you are short-sighted, you know. 
You shall drop a spectacles in the warehouse ; in groping for them 
— drop the candle ; the whole warehouse shall be presently in a 


; our last scene shall beat that of ‘ Lodoiska,’ you shall make your 
escape after your garments have caught fire, like those of poor Mrs. 
Crouch, and you shall be extinguished by throwing yourself into the 
Thames. But stay, that will never do. How can we represent a dry- 
salter in the water ?” 
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Poor as was the jest, we all laughed heartily, for its utterer was an 
acknowledged wag, and a rich man’s tinsel will always pass current for 
genuine gold. 

“ Hill,” resumed the dramatist, still gazing from the window, “ you 
can never be dull here! plenty of society, eh ? watermen and carmen, 
Arcades omnes, ever exchanging, in the same gentle strains that I now 
hear Ameebzan lays worthy to be immortalised with the piscatory 
eclogues of the poet. How pastoral, too, the river’s bank when the 
tide is out, and primroses and violets give their odours to the air in the 
form of drowned puppies and kittens! On a summer's evening I su 
pose you wander occasionally among yonder sugar hogsheads on the 
quay, singing aloud ‘ through circling sweets I freely rove,’ or listening 
for the musical pattens of some housemaid Amaryllis. Well, well, don’t 
look sheepfaced. Ne sit ancille tibi amor pudori. Queenhithe is alto- 

ther a scene for lovers ; and hark! don't I hear the feathered choir, 
the voice of birds?” 

‘¢ Birds, sir, we have no birds here; the sound that you hear is the 
creaking of the cranes.” 

“Well, my good friend, and cranes are birds, arn’t 5 ‘ul 

The wag was now the first to set the example of the laugh, in which 
we all heartily joined, and ere it had subsided dinner was announced. 

In addition to Hill's besetting sin of imagining all his own geese, and 
all the geese of all his friends.to be swans, he was an inexhaustible 
Quidnune and gossip, delighting more especially to startle his hearers by 
the marvellous nature of his intelligence, not troubling his head about 
its veracity, for he was a great economist of truth ; and striving to beat 
down and crush every doubt by ever-increasing vehemence of manner 
and extravagance of assertion. If you strained at a gnat he would in- 
stantly give you a camel to swallow; if you boggled at an improbability 
he would endeavour to force an impossibility down your throat, rising 
with the conscious necessity for exertion, for he was wonderfully demon- 
strative, until his veins swelled, his grey eyes goggled, his husky voice 
became inarticulate, his hands were stretched out with widely disparted 
fingers, and the first joint of each thumb was actually drawn backwards 
in the muscular tension occasioned by his excitement. Embody this 
description in the figure of a fat, florid, round little man, like a retired 
elderly Cupid, and you will see Hill maintaining a hyperbole, not to say 
a catachresis, with as much convulsive energy as if he believed it! And 
yet it is difficult to suppose that, deceived by his own excitement, and 
mistaking assertion for conviction, he did not sometimes succeed in im- 
posing upon himself, however he might fail with his hearers ; otherwise. 

e would hardly wind up, as 1 have more than once heard him, by ex- 
claiming, 

“Sir, I affirm it with all the solemnity of a death-bed utterance, of a 
sacramental oath.” 

Blinded by agitation and vehemence he could no longer see the truth, 
and went on asseverating until he fancied that he believed what he was 
saying. This, however, was in the more rampant stage of the disorder : 
there was a previous one, in which he would look you sternly in the face, 
and in a tone that was meant to be conclusive, and to inflict a death- 
blow upon all incredulity, would emphatically ejaculate, 

“Sir, I happen to know it !” 
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If this failed, if his hearer still looked sceptical, he would immediately 
play at double or quits with his first assertion, adding a hundred per 
cent. to it, and making the same addition to the positiveness with which 
he supported it, until he gradually reached the rabid state, in which he 
me not condescend to affirm any thing short of an impossibility, or to 
pledge any thing short of his existence to its literal veracity. 

This would seem to involve a reductio ad absurdum from which it was 
impossible to wets, se but our Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was an adroit 
dodger, and when he saw that his position, spite of his most solemn aver- 
ments, was no longer tenable, he would abandon it without beat of drum, 
take up some other which no one had ever disputed, and begin to defend 
it with an assumed ardour, as if the new ground had been all along the 
sole object of controversy. It was a standing joke with Hill’s friends to 
decoy him into some extravagant statement which “he happened to 
know ;” to see him lash himself into fury as he attempted to flounder and 
bluster out of the meshes in which he became every moment more deeply 
entangled ; and to mark the quietude with which he would finally desert 
the falsehood for which he had battled so fiercely, and entrench himself 
in some totally irrelevant truism which he knew to be unassailable. 

An opportunity of playing upon this foible soon occurred, and Colman 
was not the man to suffer it to escape. After dinner our host placed 
upon the table some Vin de Jurangon, introducing it with his usual 
flourish of blatant trumpets, as the growth of a small district on the 
northern frontiers of Spain, of impossible obtainment, and of a most 
exquisite flavour. After tasting it, universal assent, a very rare sequence 
to one of Hill’s averments, was instantly granted to the latter clause, 
and the dramatist, whose potent Bacchanalian sympathies were instantly 
aroused, exclaimed, as he smacked his lips and refilled his glass, 

“ Hill, this is really capital stuff! where can | get some of it ?” 

‘“‘ Nowhere, sir! it’s not to be had for love or money, sir; they have 
none of it in Carlton House; the prince would give his ears for a bottle, 
but there’s not one, not a pint of it to be had in all England, for I bought 
up the whole of the only lot that was imported.” 

‘Glad to hear it, Hull, for I suppose you possess a good quantity.” 

“ Sir, I have twenty-seven dozen, and eight bottles in that closet.” 

“ Indeed! I should not have thought it would hold so many. _ Are you 
quite pellucid, quite clear as to the quantity-; sure you have made no 
mistake?” 

“ You're right, you’re right! I recollect now, I have made a mistake, 
it was forty-seven dozen and eight bottles.” 

*¢ What in that small closet ? Impossible, my dear Hill!” 

Two or three of the company, anxious to see the maximum to which 
these glass-men in buckram might be multiplied, maintained that the 
quantity mentioned might easily be stowed away in the closet, small as it 
undoubtedly was ; whereupon our Amphitryon, with a brow-beating air, 
and a tone that were meant to challenge further doubt, exclaimed— 

«‘ This is not a matter for discussion, it is a question of fact, and what 
I have asserted I happen to know, d’ye hear me, sir, I know it, for I 
counted the bottles twice over this very morning, twice, I tell you. Is 
that evidence, and does it, or does it not establish the fact?” 

A menacing look was cast around the room to see who would dare to 
pick up the gauntlet, but we all waited for Colman, who quietly asked,— 
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“ Have you altered, or put any additional shelves in that closet since 
‘ou showed me your scarce books in it last week ?” 

‘No; I have only taken out the books and put in the wine.” 

«Then, if you will produce the key and open the door of the closet, 
which you cannot refuse to do, I will not only pledge myself to show that 
you have not more than four dozen and eight bottles, but I will prove by 
measurement, the physical impossibility of its containing more than that 

uantity.” 
: N we of bottles and measurement of shelves were so little con- 
genial to Hill’s frame of mind, that he saw the necessity for changing 
the venwe, as the lawyers say, and instantly exclaimed, with an air of in- 
dignant surprise,— 

“ Well, sir, and would you deny that four dozen and eight bottles of 
Vin de Jurangon, is a capital stock? Will you name me the wine-mer- 
chant in all London that can supply you such another stock? Pooh, pooh! 
don’t tell me. I know what I’m talking about. Do you know such a 
wine-merchant in all England, do you, or you, or you? No, not one of 
you. I was quite sure of it. That isall that I ever maintained, and you 
now admit it. Ah! I was quite sure you would end by acknowledging 
all that 1 have ever asserted. Pooh! pooh! I happened to know it.” 

A general laugh attested our sense of this Protean substitution, and the 
butt of our merriment, notwithstanding the large reduction we had already 
effected in his nominal stock of wine, thought it wise to propitiate us by 
frésh and frequent extracts from the measurement four dozen and eight. 

The lion of the night now betook himself so sedulously to his potations 
that he had no leisure to roar for our amusement, and at a later hour our 
host, knowing his habits, plied him with hot brandy-and-water, under the 
influence of which he finally fell fast asleep in his arm-chair. While 
Homer was thus nodding, the Mzcenas of Queenhithe entertained us with 
a partial recapitulation of the “‘ many hundreds” of literati, artists, actors, 
and scholars, particularly and proudly specifying Professor Porson, who 
had dined with him at different times; or, to use his own words, who had 
had their legs under his mahogany, rather a homely version of Horace’s 
sub iisdem trabibus. 

Some weeks after this dinner-party, I accompanied Hill in a mornin 
visit to Colman at Melina Place, in the rules of the Bench, in which loca- 
lity his pecuniary embarrassments had long compelled him to reside. He 
invited us to return and sup with him, but an engagement unfortunately 
prevented my compliance, and I never afterwards had an opportunity of 
personally encountering George Colman, the younger. 

Pleasant and kind-hearted as he was, Colman was by no means free from 
the petulance of the irritable race, an impeachment which will be admitted 
by any of my readers (alas! they can be but few !), who may recollect the 
first appearance of the “ Iron Chest,” in 1796. The audience were put out 
of humour by the prosy character of Old Adam Winterton, personated by 
Mr. Dodd; but the author, imagining that the partial failure of the first 
night was attributable to the tame acting of John Kemble, rashly penned 
@ most sarcastic and illiberal attack upon him, which he published in a 
preface to the play. His cooler judgment, however, induced him to sup- 
press it, a confession of its injustice, which induced a ‘‘ candid and discern- 
ing public” to pay thirty and even forty shillings for the first edition! 
Some years afterwards, 1 remember telling Hill that I wanted a copy for 
a friend, and had been unable to find one. 
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“ Not find one! no, of course you can’t. Why didn’t you come to me? 
I happen to have scores, hundreds.” 

I took one copy, and left the remaining hundreds in nubibus. 

Colman afforded another instance of his touchiness, by his furious on- 
slaught on the reviewers, who, in noticing his poems, entitled “ M 
Night Gown and Slippers,” had justly condemned the ribaldry which 
polluted the writer’s wit, and referring to his mature years, had applied 
to him the reproach addressed to Falstaff, “‘ How ill gray hairs become a 
fool and jester!” Here he had not only a bad, but an indefensible case, 
and his anger and vituperation of his judges only served to confirm the 
justice of their sentence. Strange! that the man who, as a writer of 

armless farces had sheltered himself under the nom de guerre of Arthur 
Griffinhoof, should not only avow, but attempt to defend an objectionable 
volume of poems. Stranger still, that the same writer who had allowed 
himself so very broad a latitude in his own plays should, when he became 
dramatic licenser, exercise a squeamish fastidiousness in supervising the 
works of others, which could hardly have been surpassed by a Puritan 
Mawworm. As if for the purpose of illustrating Swift’s position, that a 
nice man is a man of nasty ideas, his prurient delicacy discovered immo- 
dest meanings where none were dreamt of by the writers; the name of 
the deity, however reverently introduced, was instantly expunged; and all 
sorts of swearing, even where conventional usage sanctioned it as a venial 
expletive, was blotted out by the sanctimonious censor. Apropos to this 
rigour, I remember an anecdote of my friend Tom Dibdin, some one 
talking to him about his forthcoming play, asked him where the scene 
was laid, “ At Rotter,” was the reply. 

“ Rotter! where’s that? I never heard of such a place.” 

“Nor I either,” resumed the playwright, “it was Rotter-dam, but 
Colman has struck out the dam.” 

Though I saw so little of Colman himself I was well acquainted with 
the majority of his dramatic works, having been present on the first 
night’s performance of the “ Iron Chest,” in 1796 ; of ‘‘ Bluebeard,” in 
1798 ; of the “ Poor Gentleman,” in 1802; of “John Bull,” in 1805; 
of the “ Heir-at-Law,” “ Blue Devils,” the “‘ Review,” and “ Love laughs 
at Locksmiths.” For a long term of years, indeed, I was never absent 
from a first night’s performance at either of the patent theatres. Heu / 
quantum mutatus ab illo Hectore! I, who in those days always had 
an admission-ticket for the season, and by an annual retaining fee gene- 
rally secured the best seat in the best box, now suffer many a year to 
elapse without ever entering a theatre! 

Before I close this brief and slight notice of George Colman, the 
younger, let me communicate to my readers the pleasure that I myself 
feel in recording that his widow, the once beautiful and fascinating 
actress, Mrs. Gibbs, is still living in good health, at one of our fashion- 
able watering-places. If I cannot say in the inflated language applied 
by Dr. Johnson to Garrick, that her retirement from the stage “ dimi- 
nished the public stock of harmless pleasure and eclipsed the gaiety of 
nations,” I venture to predict that she, whose rare histrionic talent 
afforded so much delight to playgoers in her youth and maturity, will 
receive their cordial and unanimous wishes for the extension of her old 
age, in the enjoyment of health and happiness. 
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ADRIEN ROUX; 
OR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A COURIER. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, ESQ. 


Cuap. XII. 


I LEAVE SIR JOHN CHUBB'S SERVICE—MONSIEUR CHASSEPOT BECOMES 
MY FRIEND—HIS MENAGE IN THE RUE DU TABOURG. 


THE excitement caused by this adventure was very great throughout 
Orleans on the following day ; indeed, it may be questioned whether an 
thing so stirring had befallen the city since its capture by the Pucelle. 
The attempted robbery was an affair common enough, but combined 
with abduction it assumed a highly romantic aspect. The delinquents, 
moreover, were gentlemen who had figured conspicuously but disadvan- 
tageously in the criminal annals of their country, and their capture was 
looked upon as a remarkable event. The police swaggered immediately, 
and Felix Chassepot—talkative on all subjects—had an amazing deal to 
say on this, but I was in point of fact the real hero of the story, and for 
four-and-twenty hours my promptitude and acuteness were the theme of 
universal discussion at  é Hotel de la Poste. Meanwhile a procés- 
verbal was drawn up, and Messieurs Binoche and Durastel were sent to 
prison to await their trial at the next assize. 

Sir John Chubb was, to use his own expression, in a decided “ fix.” 
His share in the affair was such as reflected no credit either on his saga- 
city or his dignity. Had he exercised the commonest discretion he would 
not have been the dupe of two fripons, and if he had kept himself sober, 
he might, even at the eleventh hour, have availed himself of my warn- 
ing. People whom you serve in spite of themselves are seldom the most 
grateful in return, especially if their vanity be wounded in the act. This 
was the case with Sir John, and his mortification at the exposé which, if 
he had listened to me, he might have avoided, completely outbalanced his 
recognition of my services at Montl’héry. Besides, with a feeling com- 
mon to vulgar minds, he considered that he had settled that question b 
the money which he gave me, and I soon perceived that his friendly foek- 
ing had abated. For my own part, when I came to think over the 
matter, I could perceive nothing very alluring in the perspective. There was 
“confusion in the camp of King Agramant.” Miss Eliza Chubb, the 
victim of parental severity on one hand, and of betrayed affections on the 
other, was in a state ron wh on despair and almost dissolved in tears ; 
her confidante, Miss Maddox, louder in her sorrow, was no less demon- 
strative in the denunciation of “ perfidious man,” counts, colonels, valet 
de chambres, and “whipper snapper boys of fifteen,” being specially 
designated in her commination ; and from the moment Sir John woke 
on the morning after the discovery, he had done nothing but quarrel 
with Lady Chubb, whose temper, never of the best, was by no means 
improved in consequence. 

It was, therefore, little to my surprise or regret—under the circum- 
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stances—that I received an intimation from my master of his intention 
to dispense with my services. 

“T was a pretty fool,” said he, in his habitual soliloquising manner, 
“to come here at all—but catch me going any further; no! back to 
England do I go the very moment I’ve done with these johnny darms 
and commissaries. A parcel of swindling rascals! There’s not a man 
in France that doesn’t deserve to be flogged at the cart’s tail ; if I had 
‘em in the city I’d give it’em. As for you, Roo, as I’m going to leave 
off travelling and couriering altogether, I shan’t want you any more. 
Here's twenty frongs for your wages since I hired you three days ago, 
and now you may take yourself off as fast as you please !” 

This was sufficiently cavalier treatment, and I felt my cheeks glow at 
the summary way in which I was dismissed. For the moment I half 
repented me of having prevented the confederates from executing their 

roject, and I believe if the situation could have occurred again I should 
hale allowed matters to take their course. 1 would not, however, accept 
Sir John’s money. 

“‘ Gardez votre argent,” said I, in a contemptuous tone, “ ce n’est pas 
avec de l’or qu’on recompense les gens qui yous ont conserve l’hon- 
neur !” 

I was too much irritated to remember that this indignant sentiment, 
being uttered in French, would be entirely thrown away upon him, 
though he could be at no loss to understand my actions. 

“ What the d—l1 is the fellow chattering about ? why don’t you speak 
English? How do I know what you mean with your ‘arjong’ and 
‘honnoor.” D—n me, if a Frenchman can open his mouth without 
bringing them in. I take it they’ve about as much of one as they have 
of the other! Why, the fellow’s as red in the face as a turkey-cock. 
Curst if he hasn’t walked off without his wages. Here, Roo, come back 
and take your twenty frongs.” 

But I had turned on my heel and left the apartment, though I could 
hear his voice still growling after me in vain. 

Let me here put an end to the episode of Sir John Chubb and his 
family—at least for the present. He fulfilled his threat, for as soon as 
the depositions were completed, he once more betook himself to the 
Manuel du Voyageur and the Livre de Poste, and departed homewards 
a sadder if not a wiser man than when he first set out. I was amongst 
the crowd assembled to witness his departure, but I did not put myself 
prominently forward, being content merely to catch the eye of Made- 
moiselle Caroline, who nodded to me in a friendly manner in return for 
the deep obeisance which I made with my hand pressed on my heart. 

There was some cheering as Sir John got into his carriage, but still 
more when he drove off, though as the gentlemen who figured most in 
the charivari were the repulsed ciceroni of Orleans, it may be questioned 
whether their voices were raised in his honour ; indeed, whoever listened 
attentively, might at once have satisfied his mind on the subject, for the 
national salutation which is generally given to Englishmen in France, 
formed an unmistakeable part of the valediction. 

I was thus, within the brief space of three days, once more my own 
master. I was too young to feel the burden of the world on my 
shoulders, and all things were so new to me that every change seemed 
pleasant. Still I was aware that something must necessarily be done, 
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that the residue of my fifty francs was not a provision for life, and that 
unless I procured an état, the acquaintance which I had already formed 
with the marechaussé might ripen into an intimacy more close than 
agreeable. 

I was pondering on the matter in the basse cour of the Hdtel de la 
Poste, on the same bench where I had discovered Felix Chassepot, when 
I told him of the conspiracy against Sir John Chubb, when my attention 
was roused by the appearance of that worthy at an open window just 
beside where I was sitting. 

“ What is the matter, Adrien ?” said the good-natured cook, ‘‘ what 
are you doing there in that thoughtful attitude ? I thought Sare Chobb 
was already gone.” 

“It is precisely for that reason, monsieur,” returned I, “ that you see 
mehere. I am no longer in the Englishman’s service.” 

“‘ Not in his service !’’ exclaimed Chassepot, with astonishment ; ‘‘ how 
comes that about? I should have fancied you had established a claim 
upon him for ever. What has happened ?” 

There seemed to be so much real interest shown by Monsieur Felix, 
that I did not hesitate to tell him all that had occurred, from the hour of 
my abrupt departure from Bourg la Reine up to that time, and on his 
questioning me still further, I added all I knew of my history from the 
earliest period of my recollection. 

The worthy old cook listened with attention to my narrative, interrupt- 
ing its course only to make an occasional exclamation, accompanied by 
a strange grimace, or an appeal to his snuff-box. When I had made an 
end he shrugged up his shoulders, compressed his lips closely, puckered 
his forehead into a thousand wrinkles, and gazed at me fixedly for a 
minute or two without speaking. 

At length he broke silence. 

“Eh bien, mon pauvre garcon, qu'est-ce-que tu vas faire a present ?” 

*‘ T don’t know,” I replied. 

*‘ Sais-tu faire la cuisine ?” 

I shook my head. 

‘**Tant soit peu ?” he suggested. 

*‘ Not the least in the world,” I answered. ‘The only skill I have is 
in being able to groom and physic a horse, bring him to life when he is 
dying, and ride him to death when well. I can also clip and trim a 
poodle, sing a few songs, repeat the ‘contes bleues’ by heart, read and 
write, speak English, and swear—when I am vexed—like a postilion.” 

Monsieur Chassepot laughed, as much perhaps, at the energy with 
which I detailed my accomplishments as at the nature of them. 

“Et l'amour?” he asked ; “ you have forgotten Mam’selle Maddoc.” 

‘Oh, nonsense,” I replied, but blushing, no doubt, as I spoke ; ‘be- 
sides, I am satisfied I made no conquest there.” 

“ Well,” returned Monsieur Chassepot, “of all the things wh: you 
have enumerated, though the list is not a very long one, none of «em 
belong to my metier—except,” he added, correcting himself, “the tw 
last. There are many contretemps that befall the science of the cuisine 
which justify the use of language not to be found in the dictionary of the 
academy, or in the sermons preached at Lent, but except any thing goes 
wrong with my art my oaths are very innocent ones. As to love,” he 
continued, with a grave smile,—‘“ See, I am fifty years of age and up- 
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wards, and Madame Chassepot being gone”—here there was a comical 
sort of sigh—*I am still single. Judge, then, what must have been my 
career! He who marries when he is young exhausts the tender passion 
before he knows its value. It is like roasting a leveret only a week old— 
it disappears at the first mouthful, and leaves no flavour behind. Mais 
Yhomme sage,” he pursued, slowly savouring a profound pinch of snuff, 
“the wise man husbands his resources, he kills his game in season, and 
never fails to enjoy a dinner fit forthe gods !” 

Here he paused in a meditative mood, in which he remained absorbed 
fora few moments. Then rubbing his chin with energy, he resumed, 

“ But this is not your affair, Adrien—at least not yet. If you had 
known ever so little of cookery I think I could have done something for 
you under my own eye. But to make you a mere marmiton when your 
genius lies another way! No! the world shall acknowledge that a cook 
knew how to be disinterested! You are right ; your vocation calls you 
to the saddle and the coach-box. Nature has designed you for a courier, 
and a courier you will become.” 

“T have not the least doubt of it,” I observed, “ provided the oppor- 
tunity offers.” 

“ Yes, opportunity is necessary. One can’t make a consommé with- 
out meat. But every thing happens for those who are ready to take ad- 
vantage of events. It is the knowledge of this secret that makes great 
men. ‘The emperor would never have won the Battle of Austerlitz, nor 
Monsieur Le Gacque have triumphed over a braised turkey if the favour- 
able moment had not been seized. See what it is to have genius! And 
you, too, mon gargon, the day will come, I predict, when you will say, 
‘I also am famous!’ There is a fame for every one,” continued Mon- 
sieur Chassepot, warming with his subject ; ‘some gain it at the point 
of the bavonet, others at the end of the telescope ; some, like the Car- 
dinal de Richelieu, by length of head; others, like the illustrious Vestris, 
by lightness of foot ; the great Corneille acquired his fame by writing 
fine tragedies, Monsieur Talma by acting them; Mongolfier was famous 
for inventing a balloon, cette pauvre Madame Blanchard for killing her- 
self by tumbling out of one. What was the fame of Cambacéres? 
Giving good dinners! What that of Beauvilliers? Inventing them ! 
Romeo and Juliet both died for love ; Vatel, the chef of the Grand 
Condé, fell on his own sword! All these were famous! Fame sits on 
the author's pen or swells triumphant from the musician’s fingers. One 
day she places a golden chaplet on the poet’s brow, on the next she seeks 
the atélier of the artist. Nor does she confine her favours toman. The 
architect who built the Cathedral of Strasbourg is famous, but so are its 
patés de foie gras! Perigord produced the Prince de Talleyrand, but 
Perigord is no less famous for truffles. So you see, Adrien, there is a 
chance for every body and every thing.” 

If I was not absolutely bewildered by Monsieur Chassepot’s logic, I 
was certainly captivated by his eloquence and the earnestness, with which 
he entered into the subject of my future fortunes. He presently gave me 
@ more substantial proof of the interest with which I had inspired him 
than mere words could demonstrate. His private ménage, he said, was 
small, but comfortable; an apartment, az troisiéme, in the Rue du 
Tabourg, whither he repaired when the labours of the day were over, and 
where, he said, he prepared his mind for the exercise of his art. I should 
be his guest for a time; he doubted not the period would be a brief one, 
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for his acquaintance was large, and lay a good deal among the valetaille 
—the couriers and other appendages of rich travellers—from whom he 
should be sure soon of something likely to suit me. 

** A cook,” he remarked, “is a public character, even in a cabaret ; 
how much more so in the first hotel on the great highway from Paris to 
Madrid and the Mediterranean. Besides, he did not depend on casual 
visitors. He had served in the emperor's cuisine—his garde de bouche 
—and though the dynasty was no more, he had still friends at. court, and 
they sometimes came to see him.” 

He added much more to the same effect, would take no denial, and his 
occupation for the evening being at an end, he advised me to make a 
pacquet of my effects, and accompany him at once to his domicile. 

My slender wardrobe was soon made up into a bundle; and when I 
came down stairs with it, I found the chef impatiently waiting for me 
under the porte cochére of the hotel. 

“A la bonne heure,” said the little man; “depechons, pas accéléré ! 
Hein !” 

And, with the air of a grenadier, he led the way to the Rue du 
Tabourg. 

Every one who is acquainted with the city of Orleans, must remember 
what kind of street the Rue du Tabourg is, with its old houses so curious] 
earved and decorated, and in so crazy a condition, that they seem as if 
every moment about to bury the inhabitants in their ruins. Antiqua- 
rians gaze at them with delight, but people of this world with a whole- 
some fear ; and the impression generally left on the mind of a stranger is, 
that they who choose their abodes in these toppling tenements must pos- 
sess no ordinary strength of nerve. This impression, however, disap- 
pears on a more intimate acquaintance, for although the walls are, for 
the most part, very much out of the perpendicular, and the stair-cases 
peculiarly crooked, as if every house had suffered from some violent in- 
ternal convulsion, and although the casements appear to eye you with 
very sinister glances, as if they were warning you off the premises, you 
may still tread with an assured step, the solidity of the timbers, and the 
massiveness of the stone supports, offering a perfect guarantee against 
accident for at least a century to come. 

These old houses, though awkward to get at, are, after all, very comfort- 
ably constructed within, and it was probably this consideration which had 
induced Monsieur Felix Chassepot to select one of them as his domicile, in 
see se to a more modern edifice, such as he might have found in the 

ue du Banier, or elsewhere. He marshalled me up-stairs with a very 
feudal air, leading the way, and humanely calling out at every landing- 
place, that the risk of my breaking my neck in the utter darkness which 
pervaded, might in a degree, be diminished. We reached the 
troisiéme étage in safety, and after a little fumbling for the key-hole, and 
one or two exclamations, indicating the possibility of its having altogether 
disappeared, the key turned in the lock, and Monsieur Chassepot ushered 
me into his principal chamber. 

The twilight was too dim to enable me at first to discover more than 
that the room was of large dimensions; but by the aid of a lamp, which 
was speedily lit, I soon became better acquainted with its appearance. I 
had leisure to survey it, for Monsieur Chassepot, after welcoming me to 
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his apartment by a cordial grasp of the hand, immediately set to work to 
prepare supper. 

“ Allons done, mon cher,” he exclaimed, whipping off his hat and coat, 
and instantaneously replacing them by his white night-cap and apron, 
‘nous aurons un fameux regal! I never enjoy any thing so much as 
what I prepare at home. What say you to a ‘ cételette de pore, sauce 
Robert,’ ‘filets de volaille, au supréme,’ ‘champignons 4 la Langue- 
docienne,’ an ‘omelette aux fines herbes,’ some ‘cotignic d’Orleans,’ a 
morceau de fromage de Gruyére, a salad, and a good bottle of vin de 
Bordeaux ?” 

My mouth watered involuntarily at the bare mention of these deli- 
cacies. I was perfectly ignorant of their quality, having never heard 
their names before, nor dined upon any thing better than was afforded 
by the somewhat coarse cuisine of the “ Cheval Rouge,” in the Rue St. 
Jacques, or reached me through the kindness of Perette, at Bourg la 
Reine ; but, from the unction with which Monsieur Chassepot enumerated 
the several dishes, I could not for a moment doubt their excellence. My 

at wonder was to think where they were all to come from, or how 
they could be prepared by one man’s labour. My first doubt was re- 
moved by the door of a large cupboard being thrown back, and display- 
ing a range cf utensils, containing the materials for a host of plats. 

“‘T generally have some one to sup with me,” said the hospitable little 
man; “sometimes two or three—never more than three, for a supper 
should not exceed a partie quarrée—so that I am always prepared ; and 
this is the way I set about it.” 

With marvellous celerity he plunged into the heart of his mystery, and 
in less time than I could have thought it possible for him merely to have 
kindled the braise under his stew-pans—of which a. brilliant row hung 

littering above a wide stove on one side of the fire-place—the hissing of 
lard, the cracking of egg-shells, and the simmering of half-a-dozen savoury 
condiments, showed that the great work was in a fair way of arriving at 

rfection. While he was engaged, with an activity which seemed to 
multiply his solitary pair of hands into the number of those of Briareus, 
I turned to examine the chamber. 

It was, as I have said, a large one, but not very lofty; and the dis- 
coloured hue of the ceiling, scarcely to be distinguished from the beams 
which intersected it, afforded strong evidence that Monsieur Chassepot’s 

h was sooth when he averred that many suppers were cooked in it ; 
is ceiling was, however, stained in a rich, warm, smoky tone, which 
harmonised well with the dusky aspect of the oaken wainscot, wherever 
it was visible. A broad-latticed casement, stretching almost entirely 
across the front of the room, supplied the place of separate windows, and 
would no doubt, in the daytime, have let a good deal of light into the 
apartment, had the Rue du Tabourg been rather less narrow, the houses 
opposite not quite so lofty, and the panes of glass less obscured than they 
were with the accumulated dust of centuries. As it was, it was onl 
here and there that a gleam of light found admission through a small 
diamond-pane, which had apparently been polished with some labour, 


perhaps to afford Monsieur Chassepot the means of reconnoitering the ex- 


terior world, without exposing his person to view, or laying open his own 
territory to observation. For such a purpose the casement also offered 
other facilities, as the thickness of the deep embrasure in which it was 
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built, formed a long and convenient seat. The furniture of the room was 
heavy, and of a very antique fashion; two large armoires faced each 
other in corresponding corners ; a book-case occupied a space opposite 
the fire-place ; a large round table stood in the midst ; a mirror, from the 
back of which nearly all the quicksilver had departed, and which thus 
reflected objects only in irregular streaks, hung in solitary, smirched 
splendour, and the walls were almost covered with pictures of various 
sizes, some of them oil-paintings, but the greater number small prints set 
in ebony frames, and hung up wherever there was room for them. The 
branch of art which Monsieur Chassepot appeared chiefly to affect was 
portraiture, and he explained the reason afterwards, but this taste was 
not indulged in to the absolute exclusion of other subjects, amongst which 
ieces of still-life predominated. 

I was called away from the contemplation of these and other objects 
that decorated the apartment, by the intimation that the “ supréme de 
volaille,” the omelette, the pork cutlet, and the other et-ceteras, were just 
ready. I assisted in spreading the cloth, and in a few minutes the 
smoking dishes were on the board. 


Cuar. XIII. 


MONSIEUR CHASSEPOT’S PICTURE-GALLERY — THE GREAT MEN OF 
FRANCE—HIS IDEAS OF ENGLISI COOKERY. 


For at least half-an-hour, the silence with which we began our meal 
was unbroken, save by certain exclamations of pleasure on my part; for 
Monsieur Chassepot was too experienced an artist, and too profound a 
gastronome, to allow his dishes to run the risk of being spoiled by con- 
versation. What he did from prudence, hunger caused me to imitate, 
though I have since learned that a keen appetite is any thing but a 
necessary condition for the proper enjoyment of a scientific repast, and 
that the real triumph of cookery consists in stimulating the satiated 
appetite to renewed exertion. 

At length, when the pork cutlets, the supréme, the mushrooms, the 
omelette, and the delicious quince marmalade, were all fairly discussed, 
and nothing remained but the Gruyére and salad—when Monsieur 
Chassepot drew the long cork from the bottle of Bordeaux, which had 
stood like a sentinel over our repast, and when, for the first time, I 
tasted the pure vintage of Medoc, we mutually found our tongues. 

The rule, indeed, which enjoins silence in eating, is reversed in drink- 
ing. This my host very well knew ; and he was one of those who never 
suffered his talents for conversation to be unnecessarily obscured. 

“Eh bien, Adrien,” said he, ‘comment trouvez-vous ca?” and he 
himself smacked his lips with infinite gusto. 

“ Quite exquisite,” I replied—and I could have said nothing more to 
the purpose had I been a professed gourmet—“ but it seems to me that 
every thing that surrounds you is the best of its kind. I used to think 
the fricot that Chicou and I ate in the open air, behind his boutique, on 
the Pont Neuf, the nicest thing I had ever tasted, but it was nothing to 
the—the—quelque chose de volaille, or the cutlet with the sauce Gobert.” 
“Robert, mon ami,” said Monsieur Chassepot, mildly correcting me, 
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‘‘it was named after the great man who invented it, and whose portrait 
you see there, the third on the right hand from the chimney-piece.” 

Is that, indeed his picture?”’ I asked, “he has a very clever face, and 
pray whose are all those heads I see round the room?” 

A gleam of pride lit up Monsieur Chassepot’s eyes, which was tempered, 
however, by a melancholy smile on his lips, as he replied, — 

“Ah! t portraits! Some of them are his predecessors in art, 
some his illustrious rivals, and some his worthiest successors. With the 
exception of two or three, such as the Emperor, the grand chamberlain 
Cambacéres, and his late majesty Louis Dixhuit, they are all the resem- 
blances of those who have most distinguished themselves in the profession 
which I have the honour to follow. That pale, anxious countenance,” he 
continued, pointing to a picture which hung over the fire-place, ‘‘is the 
— of the celebrated man, the martyr to our cause, whose name I 

ave already mentioned to you this evening. It is that of the Jean 
Jacques of the cuisine, the sensitive Vatel, whose history, of course, you 
remember. It is a modern work of art, but painted by a very eminent 
person, Monsieur Girodet ; he excelled in depicting the human counte- 
nance when miserable ; he had for his authority only a bad print from an 
old edition of the letters of Madame de Sévigne, but it was enough, —he 
has preserved the traditional likeness, and invested the features with all 
the sublime agony of the moment. Can you not trace in the workings of 
that contracted brow, in the compression of those thin lips, the deep de- 
spair that was at work within when he knew that the marée would arrive 
too late, and the stern sense of honour which would not allow him to sur- 
vive disgrace.” 

I looked very earnestly at the picture as Monsieur Chassepot spoke, 
but whether his vivid imagination discovered things which were not, or 
my imperfect connoisseurship would not allow me to see those which were, 
I cannot take upon me to say; but the sole idea excited by the portrait in 
my mind was, that of a gentleman of a very ghastly aspect, in which a 
misty blue and yellow strove for predominance, who seemed to be suffering 
from a severe attack of stomach-ache. I had, however, sufficient intuitive 
tact to keep me from giving utterance to this opinion, and not knowing 
any thing of the tragical history of Monsieur Vatel, I thought it best to 
chime in with the expressions of my hospitable entertainer. 

** Poor fellow,” pursued Monsieur Chassepot, musing, ‘he had not 
slept for twelve nights for thinking of the ré6ti mangué at the king’s table, 
he lost his head, and then came the coup de grace, in the shape of two 
baskets of sea-fish, when he had looked for a score. As he well said, it 
was an affront which he could not support. He placed the hilt of his 
sword against his chamber door, and died like a Roman. Mark Antony 
did no more! But he was not without a friend. Gourville, whose por- 
trait you see beside him, did his best to repair his loss and sustain his 
honour. As the charming Madame de Sevigné says,—‘ On soupa, on se 
promena, on joua, on fut a la chasse ; tout etait parfumé de jonquilles ; 
tout était enchante.’ Let us drink to the memory of those noble 
friends!”’ 

With the bumper which he quaffed to the names of Vatel, the spirits of 
Monsieur Chassepot regained their accustomed level. 

“There also is a great man, but he was a happy one. He created 
& reputation which survived him. His contemporaries knew his worth 
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and posterity will adore him. His lot is cast with that of Raffaelle and 
Leonardo da Vinci.” 

‘«¢Of whom do you speak?” I inquired. 

“Of Antoine Beauvilliers,” replied Monsieur Chassepot ; ‘‘ look at his 
portly figure, his triple chin, his broad, joyous face, and the light that 
sparkles in his large grey eye. Ah! there was a brain in that head. 

What a career was his! In his youth a sous-chef at Versailles in the rei 
of Louis Quinze. For fifteen years the idol of the court of Marie Antoi- 
nette ! Obscured only for a moment during the Reign of Terror, but beam- 
ing forth with fresh lustre when patriotism and cookery revived under the 
Directory. Almost a fourth consul, for his functions were co-ordinate 
with those of Cambacéres. The standard of taste throughout the imperial 
régime; flattered even by the Restoration, and sinking sublimely to repose 
after the foundation of a restaurant, itself an immortality! Allis com- 
prised in the simple inscription which you may read in letters of gold 
beneath his portrait, ‘ Antoine Beauvilliers, né 4 Paris, 1754. Mort le 
31 Janvier, 1817.’ He not only benefitted mankind by his practice, but 
left golden maxims behind him for their future happiness. That volume, 
the nearest to you on the bottom shelf of the bookcase, contains them. It 
is his famous work, ‘ L'Art du Cuisinier,’ the plates in it are from his 
own designs !”’ 

Again the Medoc sparkled in our glasses as we toasted the renowned 
restaurateur. 

‘¢ That quiet, reflective face,” continued Monsieur Chassepot, “ which 
seems above the influence of all agitating emotions, is the portrait of per- 
haps the greatest philosopher of our art, the calm, comprehensive Caréme, 
whose career has been throughout, a practical satire on his name, for none 
have produced more numerous or more striking inventions. Observe the 
slight, but firmly closed mouth, the thoughtful expression of the dark eye, 
the unwrinkled surface of the smooth cheek, so creamy in its colour and 
velouté in its texture. The professors of the gastronomic art have long 
been the victims of a cruel libel. It has been falsely said that ‘all cooks 
are choleric ;’ we have only to look at my friend Caréme—for he honours 
me with his friendship—to see the falsehood disproved. The alchemists 
escaped this great scandal, and their labours at the furnace werg as untiring 
as our own; they simmered their metals to produce the aurum potabile, 
just as we prepare a court bouillon, or a potage a la. Reine; they 
made their amalgams as we do sauces; their crucibles and retorts 
corresponded in their uses to our marmites and bains maries. There is, 
however, one difference between us; all their labours ended in smoke, 
while the only use we make of smoke is to turn our spits. There is much 
greater reason, therefore that the seekers after the great secret should 
have lost their tempers, rather than we, who are constantly making the 
most brilliant and useful discoveries. And yet cooks are called irascible, 
and alchemists are paraded as philosophers. I assure you, mon cher 

Adrien, it is impossible to ruffle the equanimity of Caréme. I have studied 
much with him, and, foi @honnéte homme, I never once saw him in a 
passion! But this coolness of temperament is combined with the most 
magnificent ideas. He is a Napoleon in the vastness of his conceptions, 
and a Josephine in his regardlessness of expense. Nature and art have 
both formed him to live with princes. See, too, how he has devoted him- 
self to literature. His ‘ Maitre d’Hétel Francais; of which I have a 
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copy, enriched with his own marginal notes, is one of the most copious 
and conclusive works that ever issued from the press. His ‘ Patissier 
Pittoresque,’ is as fertile in inventive resources as it is gorgeous in descrip- 
tion. And who, let me ask, but Caréme could, from the convictions im- 
pressed upon him by spun sugar and pie-crust, have conceived the ideas 
which he has so sublimely set forth in his ‘ Projets d Architecture pour 
les Embellissements de Paris et de St. Petersbourg ?” 

Monsieur Chassepot paused rather from lack of breath than argument, 
for his theme appeared inexhaustible, while I listened with a kind of 
breathless wonder. | 

Assuredly, if enthusiasm alone had been necessary to induce me to 
make cookery my vocation, I should have been well endowed by the 
lavish encomiums bestowed on its professors by Monsieur Chassepot. 

He seemed to read what was passing in my thoughts, for he shook his 
head with a sort of mournful smile. 

“* Yes!" he said, “‘ every one has his mission. Happy they who con- 
secrate their talents to the advancement of useful knowledge! Caréme 
still lives to adorn the world with his genius ; we will drink his health, 
and couple with it the memory of that immortal dish, ‘ Oie a la Provi- 
dence,’ which, by his peculiar treatment, ke succeeded in making his 
own.” 

When the libation had been duly honoured, Monsieur Chassepot 
resumed : 

“ Here is another friend of mine,” and he pointed to an engraving 
of a military-looking man in a coat covered with fur and frogs, whom at 
first I took for Murat, “ already celebrated, and with a genius which will 
carry him a long way—Louis Eustache Ude. He has abandoned his 
native land for England. But he must not be blamed, for his motives 
were highly honourable, indeed philanthropical. There is a certain 
Seigneur Anglais—Milord Safton—un homme de beaucoup d iésprit— 
who made the acquaintance of my friend Ude at a famous dinner that 
was given in Paris, a few years since, by the Prince de Tancarville, with 
whom he then lived. Milord, while he stayed, used to go every day to see 
Eustache, to converse with him on his art,—for aught I know,—to 
endeavour to surprise his secrets! . One thing is certain, he tried 
every thing in his power, made him the most magnificent offers, to induce 
him to leave the prince’s service and go to England with him. But 
Eustache was firm, he owed every thing to the family of Montmorency ; 
‘the premier cuisinier de France,’ he said, with pride—a Frenchman has 
just right to praise himself—‘ must not disgrace the premier Baron 
Chrétien.’ So he continued inflexible, till one day, milord had been 
praising very highly a ravigotte of Ude’s invention, he yielded so far as 
to make him a promise, that when it should please Heaven to translate 
Monsieur de Tancarville from Paris to Paradise, he would accept milord’s 
terms. ‘The sad event took place soon after, and Eustache kept his word. 
He consoled himself for his banishment by the thought, that his name 
might go down to posterity as a missionary in a great cause, one of that 
sacred band who travelled to foreign climes to redeem the natives from bar- 
barism. He has nobly redeemed his promise, for he writes me word, that 
already the English are, in certain quarters, beginning to leave off eating 
their meat raw, and have actually gone so far as to boil their vegetables! 
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When a nation progresses so rapidly in civilisation, it has a bright fu- 
ture before it !” 

«« And do the English know so little about cookery ?” I asked. 

« Absolutely nothing,” returned Monsieur Chassepot, with derision ; 
“ how should it be otherwise ? They live in an island entirely surrounded 
by the sea, and our professors could never be induced to go there. As 
to the travellers, so many of whom come to Paris every year, why do 
they visit us? Simply to dine. It is a fine harvest for the restaurateurs. 
You may give them any thing you like; they are quite as well pleased 
with a gigdt de mouton as with a ragout de laitances de carpes, and pre- 
fer a biftek aux pommes de terre to a ris de veau &@ la Dauphine. 
They never ask for soup, and provided they can get plenty of Cham- 
pagne, and Grog @ discretion, they think they have sounded the depths 
of la cuisine Francaise.” 

‘“¢ But how came that milord to be so good a judge ?” 

“ How can I tell ?’’ replied the little man, rather testily. ‘ Perhaps 
he received his education in France; or it is likely he was one of the 
détenus of Verdun. Let us speak no more about them.” 

Monsieur Chassepot accordingly changed the subject, or rather he 
returned to the point from whence he had digressed, and continued to 
give me the history of the great men whose portraits adorned his walls, or 
whose works were to be found on his bookshelves. Amidst a multipli- 
city of names I retain only a few, such as Grimod de la Reyniére, Leon 
Thiessé¢, Mauduit, Very, Parmentier, Plumeret, Albert, and La Chapelle, 
several of whom were distinguished gastronomes without being professed 
masters. I remember these from the fact of their volumes being very 
entertaining, for I have often recurred to them at intervals when I have 
chanced to renew my visits to Monsieur Chassepot. 

He was so led away by his subject, on the occasion of his first intro- 
ducing me to his ménage, that it was late before he thought of providing 
my sleeping quarters. I had been accustomed to such rough couches, 
that I could have made my bed anywhere, but my host was too kind to 
permit this. 

‘* A good supper,” he said, ‘* deserves a good bed,” and it was not long 
before he had made me a very comfortable one in a small piéce adjoining 
his salon. When he saw me fairly into it he said, 

“ Ah! vous voila maintenant comme un cog en pate? Sleep as sound 
as you please, you are your own master at present. If you hear any 
noise early in the morning, you need not be disturbed. It will only be 
young Adolphe Simonet playing on his cor-de chasse. He always begins 
about an hour before sun-rise and plays till it is time to go to work. As 
he is a tailor by trade, he has no other time to practise, for in the even- 
ing he always dances at the Guinguette at the Barriére de Limoges.” 

With these words he left me to my repose. 


Cuap. XIV. 


THE COR-DE-CHASSE—MADEMOISELLE ROSE-—BOBECHE. 


I sept well, but not so soundly as to be unvisited by dreams. On the 
contrary, the events of the last few days were strangely mixed up with 
much that had happened years before, and with many things that could 
never by any possibility come to pass. There is no coherence in our 
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sleeping thoughts. If for a moment they reflect an image faithfully, in 
the next it is distorted into the most extravagant shape. Monsieur 
Chassepot’s excellent supper had, no doubt, something to do with this, in 
spite of his assurance that the work of his hands would not interfere with 

digestion of an infant ; but a good deal was, of course, attributable 
to the recent derangement of my ordinary course of life. 

I cannot, at this distance of time, pretend to recall all I dreamt about, 
but I remember that Sir John Chubb figured principally in it, in the 
guise of a cook, with a white cya and apron; that I saw him climb- 
ing a mat de cocagne, fighting a duel in a church with Colonel Duval, 
and the only thing that had any reality about it, assaulting every body 
he met with his bad French. All kinds of disasters seemed crowded 
together; horses running away, carriages being overturned, women 
weeping, riotous couriers drinking and swearing, and crowds hurraing in 
a market-place. The last thing that made any impression was a grand 
military show, in which thousands of troops seemed advancing towards 
the spot where I stood, as to acommon centre. As they drew nearer, I 
thought that the signal for a charge was given, on which bayonets 
gleamed, a heavy tramp came steadily on, and innumerable trumpets, 
bugles, and cymbals rent the air. The crash was terrific ; I struggled 
violently to avoid the shock, and in the efforts which I made, I awoke, 
the sound of the brazen instruments of war still clanging in my ears ! 

This, at least, was no fiction: for of all the discordant noises that ever 
vexed the drowsy ear of midnight or early morn, the notes poured forth 
immediately opposite my window, were the shrillest and most piercing. 
Though at first puzzled, I soon recollected where I was, and the 
cause of the disturbance against which I had been warned. It was the 
wretched young tailor who lived on the other side of the street, practising 
as he sat in bed on his accursed cor-de-chasse! Once to be thorough! 
awakened by such a demoniac instrument as a horn at the lips of a 
learner, was a perfect guarantee against the desire to go to sleep again, 
even if I had not been accustomed to rise as early as the melodious Simo- 
net. I rose, therefore, and by daylight completed my survey of Mon- 
sieur Chassepot’s interior, making myself better acquainted with the 
celebrities whom he had extolled so highly, than had I been able to do 
the night before. 

When I had quite satisfied myself, I threw open one of the casements, 
and amused myself by reconnoitering the neighbourhood. The young 
tailor had relinquished his music for his more legitimate pursuit, exchang- 
ing a heavy labour for a light one, and, like most of the men whose occu- 
pations lay from home, was not visible in his apartment. But as street 
scenery has always charms for me, I was well enough content to remain at 
the window till Monsieur Chassepot should summon me to breakfast. There 
was, at any rate, variety enough in the view. Every house in the street 

five or six stories high, without counting some tiers of dormer windows, 
in the lofty roofs, and none of the apertures for light and air were ve 
jealously guarded, so that in a short time I became tolerably familiar with 
the ménages of the different inhabitants. A general fondness for caged 
birds appeared to prevail, and the passion for them became more intense 
as their owner's dwellings crept nearer to the sky, though too far off 
to satisfy the longings of the feathered prisoners who still, however, 
strove to sing cheerfully. One house, nearly opposite ours, made a sin- 
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gular display, every available space between, below, and on each side of 
the windows being devoted to them; they were chiefly larks and cana- 
ries, and seemed the happiest lot in the street, it may be because the 
were so carefully tended to by a very pretty young woman, whose dark 
eyes I occasionally saw gleaming through a forest of linen, which was 
hanging to dry, and who, at rarer intervals, put out her head, artistically 
coiffee in a bright Madras handkerchief, to say some endearing word to 
one or other of her little pets. It was perhaps in the direction where she 
was engaged that I looked oftenest, and where I believe I was gazing 
when | was roused by a tap on the shoulder from behind. I turned, 
and saw Monsieur Chassepot’s smiling countenance. 

Seeing me up before him, he expressed a doubt of my having slept 
well, but I hastened to reassure him, admitting, however, that my re- 
veillée was partly owing to the cor-de-chasse. He laughed, and said it 
was all habit; while the sound was new to him he had never been able 
to sleep, but now he fancied it rather soothed his slumber than otherwise. 
I thought it would be a long time before I could reconcile myself to such 
a detestable noise, but I have since learnt better, and am now quite per- 
suaded that an artilleryman may sleep as soundly in a battery from which 
salutes are being fired all day, as a courier on his horse, or a fine lady in 
her bed of down. 

“ And what are you looking at outside ? Oh, I see, les serins de Ma- 
demoiselle Rose. Ah! la voila; bonjour, mon enfant; comment ¢a-va?” 

‘“* Mais doucement, Monsieur Chassepot ; et vous ?” 

** Parfaitement bien, ma petite. And your aunt ?” 

“ She is better this morning, thanks to the bouillon which you sent 
her yesterday. It is the first thing she has enjoyed for many a day. I 
am really in hopes now that she will get round.” 

*“¢ She must try some more,” said Monsieur Chassepot, in a lower tone 
of voice, evidently wishing that his kindness should not be bruited too 
loudly, “ or a little—never mind, we shall see by and by. Keep up 
your courage, Rose ; here is a young friend of mine shall be my deputy 
to-day.” 

A ioe of teeth, like pearls, shone on me as Rose smiled in reply to 
this introduction. 
‘“‘ Is monsieur fond of birds ?” was her inquiry. 

“IT dare say he would much prefer their keeper,’ 
man. 

‘* You judge of others by yourself, Monsieur Chassepot,” retorted Rose, 
laughing. 

_“ Perhaps I may,” he replied, ‘‘ except in a professional point of 
view.” 

“Why you don’t mean to say, Monsieur Chassepot, that you were 
ever so barbarous as to dress singing-birds for the table ?”’ 

“Ah! it is plain you have not been very far on the other side of the 
Loire, otherwise you would have thought more reverently of the patés 
d'alouéttes. One of these days, Rose, I must come to you and string a 

few on my broche.” 

“Oh! quel monstre!” cried Mademoiselle Rose, with a grimace of 
affected horror, and she straightway beat a retreat, finding time, how- 
ever, before she disappeared, to bestow a demure curtsey on me. 

“ She is a good girl,” said Monsieur Chassepot, turning away, “and 
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the chief support of an old aunt and a large family of little brothers and 
sisters. Her father, a vigneron of the Val, died two years ago of a rheu- 
matic fever,—her mother soon followed, and she was left to struggle with 
the world, her only near relation being an elder brother, whom, unfortu- 
nately, she very seldom sees, for his occupation is that which you intend 
to follow he is a courier, and it does not often happen that he takes 
Orleans in his way, though, according to the old proverb, every body 
must go through it, sooner or later, before they die. When he does 
come, I promise you it is a féte with Mademoiselle Rose, for he is a 
kind-hearted fellow, and does what he can to help his sister. But, come, 
I must make some coffee,—you shall help me to roast it, and afterwards 
I shall leave you for a time.” 

Several days passed away under the hospitable roof of Monsieur Chas- 
sepot without any material alteration taking place, except that, of course, 
I made the acquaintance of Mademoiselle Rose, whom | found as charm- 
ing as I had anticipated. She was gay and spirituel, but not without a 
touch of sentiment—at times almost of sadness, which had its source in 
real depth of feeling, and showed itself in her commiseration for others. 
Her great charm in my eyes was her sincerity, but even had she been 
disposed to reserve, I think my own frankness must have elicited hers. I 
not only told her all that had occurred in my eventful life, but that which 
made a far higher and more important narrative, all 1 had been in the 
habit of thinking of since the time when I became alone, and first disco- 
vered that I was an enfant trouvé. She listened with the kindness of a 
sister to all I had tosay, and briefas our intercourse had been, I soon felt for 
her all the affection of—what shall I say—a brother, or that which the 
world holds to be something dearer? No; it was not love, though it 
might have been, for I had already begun to feel that my heart was sus- 
ceptible of impressions, and young as I was, I knew that the something 
existed which must be sought, but which perhaps had better be shunned. 
The beauty of Rose would of itself have been sufficient to kindle the 
brightest flame, but, attracted as I was towards her, and kind and affection- 
ate as she showed herself, my hour had not yet come. Had I known that 
she sighed for another in secret, and that her regard for me was only 

ure feminine tenderness, my jealous vanity might have been roused, and 
I might, like other precocious lovers, have made myself supremely ridi- 
culous ; but nothing occurred to froisser my good opinion of myself, and 
the liaison that existed between us was a very pleasant one. 

One evening as I was sitting with Monsieur Chassepot after his return 
from the Hotel de la Poste, and our light, agreeable supper over, I was 
listening to some passages of his early life when he studied, as he termed 
it, under the great Beauvilliers, we heard the clatter of hoofs in the 
street, a horse was suddenly pulled up a few doors lower down, and a big, 
manly voice gave utterance hastily to the name of Rose. 

“ Tiens !” exclaimed Monsieur Chassepot, ‘‘c’est Bobéche !” 

** And who is Bobéche,” I asked, “that he should come here with all 
this din ?” 

“Qui ga ?” returned Monsieur Chassepot, “ ah, I dare say you never 
heard of him by that name. You know that Mademoiselle Rose has a 
brother ?” 

‘Certainly, and she has frequently spoken to me about him. But I 
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thought his christian name was Martin and the other, like hers, Caillou 
—Martin Caillou!” 

“‘ So it is wt wy of fact, but, for some reason that I never heard of, 
he is always called Bobéche, at least along the roads on which he travels. 
It is not a name familiar to his sister, and on that account you have 
never heard her use it, but ask for him by another at any of the places 
he frequents, at Paris, Lille, Lyons, or anywhere else, and you will get 
no news of him.”’ 

I knew enough of the habits of the courier tribe not to be surprised at 
this intimation ; indeed the greater part of my own acquaintance were 
known to me, and probably to themselves, only by their nicknames. 

“ Well,” said I, “ and = sort of a fellow do you consider Bobéche?” 

“A perfect specimen of his class—that is to say of a certain division of 
his class; the bold, dashing, adventurous, extravagant, swaggering set. He 
has travelled a great deal, knows a great deal, and talks a great deal. 
He possesses many qualities invaluable in a courier, and some which 
perhaps they would be better without. But he is a very useful fellow, 
and for training any one to follow his vocation I know no one better. 
Besides after all, he is bon diable, and may be trusted.” 

I did not immediately catch the idea that was passing through the 
mind of Monsieur Chassepot as he spoke, but on the following day he 
unfolded himself more explicitly. 

It was on his return to our usual déjeuner a la fourchette which he 
always took at home after having mapped out the plan of the day’s cuisine 
at the hotel, that he entered into more particulars. 

“1 thought last night,” he said, “and I have been thinking again to- 
day, that if you have determined upon making a courier’s life your 
metier, you eould scarcely acquire the necessary experience more readil 
than by placing yourself under the care of Bobéche. I should have 
named him to you before if I had thought there was any likelihood of his 
coming to Orleans, but where to find him I knew not. His arrival last 
night struck me as most opportune, and I have already sounded him on 
the subject. He has promised to come here to breakfast and to bring 
with him his pretty sister Rose ; that, I know, will be an attraction 
for you. Hark ! I think I hear his step on the stair-case.” 

Monsieur Chassepot was right, and I had only time to utter a few 
hasty words in gratitude for his kindness, when a tap at the door an- 
nounced the arrival of the visitors. 

Under other circumstances it would have been my duty first to have 
spoken of Mademoiselle Rose, but the reader being already acquainted 
with her I pass at once to her brother. 

Martin Caillou, or Bobéche, as he was almost universally called, was 
aman apparently designed by Nature for a life of toil and travel. He 
was of gigantic stature, and his strong sinewy limbs and breadth of 
shoulders denoted, not only enormous strength, but great powers of en- 
durance. There was, however, nothing clumsy in the massive construc- 
tion of his frame, all the parts of which were in admirable proportion with 
each other, and his elastic step indicated corresponding activity. Years 
might probably bring corpulence in their train, but that period was evi- 
dentiy remote, and at present he was in all the freshness and vigour of 
five-and-twenty. His features were regular, and, though somewhat 
scorched by travel, might be considered handsome, dark eyes and full of 
May.—vou. LXXx, NO, CCCXVII. P 
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intelligence like those of his sister, adding greatly to their expression. His 
hair was intensely black, and in short, exiep curls silane il head, 
and hi Salk ened Gomi, 4 coath-cindlls wider hs chin, 
completed the beau-ideal of a courier’s natural gifts. He would have 


outward man. His principal garment was a dark frock-coat, 
thickly embroidered in fantastic curves with broad black braid, and _ 
fusely decorated with frogs, long barrel meee Fo ae me fice ; 
the collar isting of a sweeping roll of grey Angola wool, which 
seemed to curl and intermingle itself with his j ideo, till they 
almost became one with it. The vest beneath this gorgeous upper gar- 
ment, which was allowed to fly open and display its sable linmg when- 
ever the breeze it, was also dark green, and worked on the collar 
and at the pocket-holes in silver lace of a very graceful pattern,—and 
this style of ornament was apparent on the front of his ee pan- 
taloons—still of the same hue, the contour of the lower limbs being de- 
fined by a narrow stripe of silver, until they met at the knee a pair of 
neatly made riding-boots, which were armed with heavy silver spurs of 
military fashion, being much curved, and garnished wth large rowels. A 
black belt, with a lion-headed silver clasp, sustained a short cofteau de 
chasse, with a handsome handle bent in the form of the beak of a bird of 
prey—and on his head he wore a small green casquette, the band round 
it, the button at the top, and the rim of the peak being like all the other 
ornaments of his costume, of silver. I need not say that this was his 
holiday dress which he wore, quite as much to please bis sister as to gra- 
tify his own vanity by the sensation which he produced in rustic and re- 
mote localities, and even, if the truth must be told, in all places whither 
females are in the habit of resorting. In the course of my experience at 
Bourg la Reine, I had seen many gay fellows, chasseurs, couriers, and 
conducteurs of diligences, all of whom delight in fine plumage, but I had 
never yet seen any ay who so thoroughly impressed me as Bobéche, with 
the dignity and grandeur of his position. The very cravache which he 
flourished with the air of a prince, seemed in his hands the baton of a 
marshal of France. 

Nothing could exceed the gaiety of Monsieur Chassepot at the meeting, 
and the preparations for breakfast which he straightway made, showed 
that he was desirous of pleasing his guests, and relied, not rashly on 
his skill, for the accomplishment of his pu ‘ 

If the reader has just dined, the bill of fare will be a bore to him ; if 
he be at this moment clamorous for that repast, I fear he will sit down dis- 
contented, unless, indeed, he is on his way to the Café de Paris. I there- 
fore, forbear the description of the breakfast, simply contenting myself by 
saying that Bobéche swore it was the best he had ever eaten; but whether 
he was in the habit of taking this oath with every new Amphitryon, or 

ke from internal conviction, I will not take upon me to decide. Suffice 
it, that all did justice to Monsieur Chassepot’s efforts, not even excepting 
himself, and all were as merry as he wished us to be. Mademoiselle Rose 
laughed and talked with the most perfect gaiety of heart, and Bobéche, 
though rather loud in his demonstrations, also made himself very enter- 
taining. I was in a state of absolute delight. It was the first time I had 
enjoyed myself so much since the days when I used to run wild in the 
forest of Saint Germain. It was the time, moreover, that I had been 
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brought into contact with what I conceived to be areal hero! I had 
listened with admiration to the wonderful break-neck adventures of 
Sans Pouces Vapard, and had pondered over the wild legends of 
Bernard Landriot, and looked with a kind of awe on the rude AuvergnAt 
as he told his dreary tales; my astonishment had been excited at the mar- 
vellous lore, as it seemed to me, of Denis Pingré, the little marguillier of 
Saint Jacques du Haut Pas; and I had envied the sharpness and ready 
wit of my friend Chicou ; but until now it struck me that I had never yet 
seen a man whose activity of disposition, mental energy, and nal 

ce qualified him for any undertaking that required boldness and ad- 
dress for its successful achievement. 

He soon saw that I was struck by his appearance, and my admiration 
pleasing him, he talked to me very good-naturedly; said that he made no 
doubt I should one day be as clever as himself, and finally promised to 
see what he could do for me. 

I learnt from his conversation that he was then travelling with the 
Marquis de Courtine, and an English gentleman, his friend, who were at 
present staying at Fontainebleau, from whence he had obtained a day or 
two’s leave of absence, and had come over to Orleans to see his sister 
before he set out on a journey of some length, he believed into Germany, 
but the question was not yet settled. Who these gentlemen were, and 
how | became associated with their travels will appear hereafter. 








OH! THE HEART IT IS A TREASURE, 
BY J, E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


I. 

Ou! the heart it is a treasure 

That should not be lightly won, 
To be thrown aside at pleasure, 

When the festive hour is done : 
’Tis a jewel that, to cherish, 

Should be still thy dearest boast; 
For when all beside it perish, 

Will its worth be known the most ! 


I. 
If that heart for thee is beating, 
Use it gently lest it break ; 
Warm and tender be thy greeting, 
*Twill grow fonder for thy sake! 
And in sickness or in sorrow, 
Let thy care its solace be; 
Then ‘twill all its gladness borrow 
From its sun of hope, in thee! 


II. 

Oh! the heart it is a blessing, 

In its freshness and its youth 
Be it thine, ’mid thy caressing, 

To preserve it in its truth ; 
’Tis no worldly gem, at pleasure 

To be worn or cast aside, 
But a firm and priceless treasure, 

And more valued when it’s tried! 
F2 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Cuap, XI. 


The Poet's Political Economy—Editorial Troubles—Mention of Moore— 
Senor Manoel de Goristiza— Pun of the Poet—Irving, the Scotch Minister 
—Habits, when at Work—Error of Sir Walter Scott—Campbell’s sudden 


Caprices—Restlessness of Disposition. 


Say was the great French authority on political economy at this 
period ; he was answered by Mr. S. Gray. Shortly afterwards Campbell 
t a review of Mr. Place’s “Illustrations and Proofs of the Principle of 
Population” written ; in which subject, too, he was for a time absorbed, as 
it was closely allied with the more general one. He wore contended for 
the theory of Malthus, notwithstanding that author begs his main point. 
Mr. Place, some said, had set Godwin at rest ; thus his arguments were 
worthy of universal notoriety ; and so the poet thought. Day after day, 
calling upon Campbell, political economy came first upon the ¢apis ; then 
followed Place on Godwin. Light literature was forgotten ; poetry re- 
— on his library shelves; the Hebrew lexicon lay unopened ; his 
avourite Greck was neglected; and his attention, when required for the 
magazine, was difficult to extort. Godwin, Malthus, Booth, and Place, 
were the burdens of the conversation. Here, too, the premises, on which 
many of the arguments on all sides had been founded, were to a certain 
extent begged in the data. There were then no correct statements of 
the population in England, no registrar-general’s returns ; in America 
it was not much better. Recourse was, therefore, had to certain Swedish 
documents, in the same position as to correctness. It was no matter, 
the interest excited continued unchanged.. The state of the population 
at the Norman conquest was referred to in arguing the question, and 
this would give rise to a discussion on the correctness of the statement 
upon which the whole argument reposed. Campbell, as was his custom, 
argued warmly on the side of the question he had espoused, and it could 
easily be seen that he had his predilections. It was extremely hard to 
keep him to the cold fact; often impossible.. He would have had more 
apers than one on the stibject every month, but from reminding him 
that this topic was confined to the knowledge of few persons, and that a 
magazine was intended for readers of every class. 

The topic, which for a time was so warmly discussed, became in 
turn exhausted ; but it was extremely difficult to get Campbell to keep 
in remembrance the particular aim of the work. It has been stated, that 
though all articles were to be directed to the publisher, Campbell’s name 
was so well known, and besides, so many were inclined to tender their 
services, competent or not, that articles were now and then delivered at 
his residence. Occasionally, he would be asked by a friend whether such 
and such a thing would suit him, and, without considering, he would 
reply, “Oh, yes ; send it by all means,” The article not being suitable, 
he found himself in a dilemma about returning it. 
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One day he received a paper upon a subject, treated with exceeding 
dryness, which he had obtained in this manner. I observed to him that 
it was too uninteresting for us. He replied, “I cannot help it now I 
have got it; 1 have promised its insertion.” This article was entitled 
“ The Republic of Plato,” and appeared in the second year of his editor- 
ship. I took it home, and soon afterwards sent it to the printer. Cam 
bell was so sensitive, and had spoken so strongly upon the article and its 
merits, that to raise further objections, after what he had said, would have 
offended him. This article appeared, or at least the first of a series of 
three. The result was a note from Mr. Colburn, to whom there were 
enough to be found ready to comment ill-naturedly, even when there was 
no ground for it; and besides, his own tact in ca matters could not but 
have made him aware of the uninteresting, arid nature of the paper. I 
confessed the justice of the objection. I had done, in the way of en- 
deavouring to set it aside, all 1 could. Campbell having promised, had 
I kept back the paper, a rupture would have been inevitable. I urged 
him to make only conditional promises in future: he admitted the good - 
policy of thus acting, and sometimes remembered to do so when personally 

ressed. Once he called upon me, and left some verses he had received 
in this way, which he thought were original ; instead of this, they were 
given him as a specimen, by an individual who wanted to get money for 
similar writings. He did not find this out until he got home again, 
when he sent me the following sentence in a characteristic note : 


“Send me back the printed thing about Anacreon, which I left just 
now—it is from an infernal begging parson.” 


Campbell, who was exceedingly good-natured, and reluctant to give a 
denial to his friends, was not accustomed to say “ No:” he disliked it, 
and spoke too often without reflection. This pressing contributions person- 
ally is at least ill-mannered : it was then too prevalent; and, in the pre- 
sent day, is far more a subject of annoyance than it was twenty years 
ago. It is in some respects, too, an insult, since it implies that the 
article is thus safely placed beyond the editor’s imprimatur before ex- 
amination. 

The number of papers offered for the publication was considerable. On 
one occasion I called, and found the poet with two or three articles before 
him, writing to those who had sent them tohim. “It is a shame for me 
to give you these,” he said ; “they are sent to me by a man I know: I 
ought to read and send them back myself—you have enough to return.” 
I took the note he had written, in order to seal up the papers while he was 
writing a letter. I found they did not belong to the party to whom the 
note had been written. The note itself will serve to how how long and 
painstaking the poet was in inditing that which, if extended beyond 
three or four lines, it would have occupied a clerk a week to write and 
attach to all the monthly trifles received for the publication, if each had 
been returned with so exact an epistle. 


“One of the most unpleasant parts of my duty as an editor, is being 
sometimes obliged to return their contributions to literary men for whom 
I entertain a high general respect. It is with much sincerity that I have 
to thank you for your former pieces, as well as the offer of the present. 
As you have done me the honour of submitting them to me, you will 
also, possibly, excuse my frankness in saying that I do not think them 
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SS See 
sonnet, the Anacreontic, and the epigrams. 

“ T have kept MSS. to await your pleasure on this subject. If it 
be quite to let me ee ee 
to you: but if it be of any consequence that they should be publi 
together or not at all, I will return you the manuscript entire.” 

I remarked that he had taken too much pains ; that merely stating the 
were unsuitable would be enough, “I thought something of the kind, 
too,” replied the poet, ‘ but I did not know where to stop. 

Sometimes, despite every precaution, writers sent to him directly, 
and he could not make out to what subject their letters bore relation. 
Then he would feel irritable and annoyed, in a way almost inconceivable. 
He would interrupt his immediate studies to write a note to myself, who 
was living not a feasted yards off, and it was most probable should be 
certain to see him in the evening of the same day. If I happened to be 
out, and he got no reply, he was impatient until he saw me. 

“My good friend, can you tell me any thing about this pestilent 
fellow, who is claiming some nonsense or another the had sent to me, he 
says: perhaps you have got the article. I think I remember something 
about it. It was refused, I think. There is the Manchester post-mark. 
Will addressing the writer at Manchester do, think you ?” 

I generally put an end to his queries by begging the application, 
carrying it off, and, if I had the article, returning it, or applying to the 
writer for a icular description, which would enable me to ransack the 

t’s study in search of it. 

Yet, though thus irritable, and set out of his way by little things, I 
remember his telling me a story he had heard about Moore, whose friend- 
ship he valued above that of almost all other men. It was to the effect 
that Moore, having postponed dressing for a dinner-party until the last 
moment, and missing a knee-buckle, got so annoyed at the accident, that 
he sent off an apology for not accepting the invitation. ‘Only think of 
that,” said Campbell. True or false, as Campbell heard the incident, it 
eed illustrative of his own bearing upon annoyances even less 
trivi 

Continual hints to prevent dry articles coming to him, made from my- 
self, would sometimes, I imagined, from my tenacity upon that point, 
make him oppose the introduction of any particularly light. had 
mentioned to him an article of the latter character, with an eulogy upon 
it. He approved it; and this being settled, we had a conversation about 
one of the driest description, which he had got a friend to write some 
time before, and which I thought unsuitable for the magazine. I} bore 
too hardly, perhaps, in my opinion—harder than usual. The next morn- 
ing I got a message from him, sent as if on second thoughts, that as I 
had argued against his article, that for which I had spoken should fare no 
better. “I have been thinking, since yesterday, about the article on the 
‘Heat of the Weather,’ and I have too much confidence in your candour 
and friendship to hesitate in communicating to you, after all, my doubts 
if it will exactly suit. It is an easy, pleasant, light paper, no doubt ; but 
still, I think we have too many light articles, and should seek for striking 
ones.” I thought I had been the cause of this rejection by my previous 
remarks. I saw the r in the London Magazine, the very next month, 
and had my little retaliation by telling him of it, as he had had his by its 
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rejection. It must be added that this was only surmise ; but. my long 
acquaintance with his bearing, and a certain ye ne sais guot about the 
matter, led me to believe I was not mistaken. It was the only time such 
@ circumstance occurred during our ten years’ labour together. 

Among the more distinguished contributors to the Magazine, the name 
of Goristiza has been enumerated. This distinguished Spaniard is now 
in Mexico, in the diplomatic service of which country he rendered it 
great benefits. Campbell, who had not read much of Spanish literature, 
always, among the modern nations, giving a preference to that of Germany, 
was much pleased at picking up, in conversation from a living writer of 
such high merit, information upon points of a general nature, in relation 
to the writings of some of those Spanish authors who were. known to him 
more by repute than perusal. Blanco White was a melancholy man, 
whose studies were principally directed to the more abstruse writings of his 
countrymen. Goristiza was a man of the world, well read in the whole 
circle of Spanish literature, of easy manners, and rather vivacious tem- 
perament. He became an exile when the constitution was established, 
which he supported with ardour, and consequently incurred the hatred of 
the miserable being whom Wellington restored to the full plenitude of 

wer on the throne of his predecessors ; to do all that dishonours human 
reason and degrades nations. With small pecuniary means, but a truly 
noble mind, Goristiza fled into France, and doubting there of his security 
under the rule of the king whom foreigners had also replaced there, and 
who had taken up arms by the tacit consent of England to carry on a 
new war in Spain, he crossed the Channel to London. The newly re- 
cognised Mexican government, a singular fact, had not native individuals 

able of taking upon themselves the diplomatic duties required at a 
juncture of such importance, thus low had the selfish, vicious policy of the 
Spanish sovereigns kept the intellect of the native colonists in America. 
Goristiza happened to be born in Vera Cruz,* of which his father, a 
general in the Spanish army, had been sent over governor. He was 
therefore applied to as comimg under the denomination of a native 
Mexican, well-known for his knowledge of European affairs as well as 
those of Spain, to be perfectly fitted for the diplomatic office for which 
it was so difficult to obtain qualified natives. He received the offer of 
the appointment while in England, and at once deciding that he would 
never enter Spain again until she was free and in peace, he accepted the 
offer. His anxiety to get his wife and family over the Pyrennees before 
the royal petticoat embroiderer, Ferdinand, could hear of his appointment, 
which would have subjected an excellent lady and her young children to 
a horrible prison for life, I cannot readily forget. Campbell almost daily 
asked me if I had seen Senor Goristiza, and whether he had heard of his 
wife’s safety. Most fortunately the lady had anticipated the news which 
would have made existence a curse to her for the rest of her days. She 
had passed into France in the very nick of time, and reached London in 
safety. Having received his appointment, Goristiza fulfilled diplomatic 
functions in England and France, and concluded treaties with both coun- 
tries highly to the advantage of that he had adopted. In London his 
table was open to his exiled countrymen from the peninsula. General 

* November 13, 1790. His mother was Dona Maria del Rosaria Cepada, cele- 


brated for her descent from Santa Teresa de Jesus, so noted for her writings and 
Virtues. Born in Avila, 1515, died 1582, . 
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Torijos who was entrapped and butchered by order of Ferdinand VII. 
at Malaga, used to be a guest there, and many other distinguished men. 
While with his diplomatic duties, Goristiza—p y Manoel 
Eduardo Goristi Cepada—employed himself in composition of 
his noted comedy, Contijo pan y cebollo, the hint for which was perhaps 
taken from a piece of M. Scribe. His writings previously published in 
old Spain, and so ome in Madrid, were entitled J ja para 
todos, followed by Dieguito ; las costumbres de antano and Tal 
cual para cuel, Don Manoel was a relation of the late General Alava, 
the friend of the Duke of Wellington. The general, who was laid up by 
an accident in London, happened to have Goristiza with him one day 
when the duke called; General Alava introduced him, adding, ‘he has 
been a fool, I fear, in the cause of liberty.” The duke bowed, but his coun- 
tenance did not express any great mark of satisfaction at hearing such a 
character of the stranger, at least the party introduced fancied as much. 
The amenity, hospitality, and interesting conversation of Don Manoel 
can never be forgotten by those who shared them. He was one of the 
most remarkable writers that contributed to the magazine, but his papers 
lost their sharpness by translation, and he wrote in French to make 
his meaning clearer. Campbell, less acquainted with the Spanish drama- 
tic writers than he wished, had known something of Moratin personally. 
He censured him for having badly imitated Moliére in his Mogigata, but 
Goristiza undeceived him in this respect. He was not before aware in 
what regard the chief excellences of the then living poet* consisted, nor 
that he was a reformer of the Spanish dramatic school. Being told that 
Moratin was viewed with a jealous eye by the Spanish government on 
account of the French under Joseph Bonaparte having made him librarian 
in Madrid, and that his exile was voluntary, he remarked that it would 
soon have been compulsory, since a reform in letters might be dangerous 
to the strongest ally of the Holy Allies—ignorance. Campbell repeated 
that he acquired from Goristiza the settlement of many doubts in regard 
to the writers of Spain, Cervantes, and I think he stated the poet Lopez 
de Vega, “aes whom Lord Holland had given him considerable in- 
formation. I well remember Campbeli’s surprise on Goristiza informing 
him beyond a doubt of the literary fecundity of Lopez de Vega, which he 
had himself doubted, and Calderon’s labour too after the period of 
threescore years and ten, extraordinary antipodes to his own scanty toils. 
Many were the laughs about Quevedo and his scheme to satirise the 
livmg ne all dead. “He scandalised no person,” said Campbell, 
“only the ned’ and therefore no living individual could feel his work 
a satire; his wit, to me so great, must in his own country be deemed 
inimitable ; in the midst of monks, friars, and absolute kings, his boldness 
equalled his wit.” 

Goristiza thought he had never been estimated high enough even in 
a One series of Goristiza’s papers begun in 1824. They treated 
of the Spanish theatre, and, being written by the successor of the distin- 
gui oratin, are well worthy of note, and may be regarded as the 

t authority in the English language on the modern Spanish stage. 





* He left Spain, resided at Bordeaux for several years, then went to Paris, 
where he in 1828, and was buried in Pére la Chaise. See New Monthly, vols. 
x. and xi. Article “Spanish Theatre.” 
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It was seldom the poet amused himself by turning punster, and when 
he happened to make the attempt he generally endeavoured to manufac- 
ture his puns of the species better characterised by absurdity than wit. A 
little circumlecution in their character was sure to be discoverable. When 
he lived in Upper Seymour-street West, those who knew his house must 
have observed that it adjoined an archway leading to some mews. He 
had promised certain verses of his own on a particular day, and true to 

intment brought them over the way himself. No sooner was he 
seated than he said, taking the lines tate He pocket, 

“ These are the last I shall bring you.” 

“ How so ?” 

You must supply yourself ; you are twice as good a poet as I am.” 

*‘T don’t comprehend.” 

“‘ Why I have only one muse and you have two.” 

It was singular enough that almost in sight of his house, but in Lower 
Frederick-street, Connaught-place, mine should have had a mews, too, not 
only adjoining my house as in his own case, but there was a second nearly 
—s Eastward’s in the same street. I accused him of having been 
the twelvemonths during which I had lived in the same place in concoct- 
ng the pun, or he would have promulgated it before, which he stoutly 

enied. 

He was greatly attached to Glasgow, and said he had passed happy 

outhful hours there. His early associations were all with it, and yet & 
had worked hard, so that its recollection, he said, had a mixture of toil 
and enjoyment; it was a city to him “flowing with syllogisms and ale.” 

Irving, the celebrated Scotch preacher, called upon him one day, for 
what purpose he could not conjecture, as he thought that strange bein 
never quite compos mentis, while all London was running after his wild 
sermons. 

“ What can he want with me ?” said Campbell, “a discussion upon 
divinity with a backslider like myself would be as idle as talking of 
fluxions to Sir William Curtis.” 

The renowned preacher had merely called to inquire for the address of 
a friend whom Campbell knew—at least such was Irving’s statement to 
Mrs. Campbell. I called just at the same time. 

“ Were you not alarmed, Mrs. Campbell, to see the wild-looking being 
come into the drawing-room ? he might make a convert of your 
husband.” 

‘O, no,” she replied, “ he is inconvertible.” 

Never insensible to female beauty, and fond of the society of women, 
it was singular that Campbell, the poet of sentiment and imagery, should 
have written little or nothing breathing of ardent affection. It is doubtful 
whether he ever experienced love in its intensity; whether a subdued 
feeling of attachment, an almost feminine tenderness of regard did not 
with him occupy the place of strong natural passion. In his works there 
is an artificial rather than a natural dealing with the attachment to the 
sex. There is the mild and beneficent sunshine without its warmth. 

“Were I but an Asiatic !”” he exclaimed one evening at a rout where 
there were a number of lovely women. 

“ Why, Campbell ?” 

“ Because so many beautiful women make one think of the advantages 
of a faith that sanctions polygamy,” he replied, laughing. 
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He once heard a lady ing strongly against the commonly received 
belief as to the divinity of the second person of the ‘Trinity. 

“ She only argues as she feels,” said the poet, ‘‘ anthropomorphism is 
natural where mortal man is mae in estimation.” ~ pees 

It was to witness poet when he was in his study, 
or taken ere semana ition, in order to judge of the weight the 
task seemed to im im. He always sought retirement for the 
work of composition, when he would sometimes sit, at others stand at 
his labour. For prose he generally perfected the complete sentence in his 
mind before he committed it to paper, whence it became a greater effort 
of memory in the construction than if he had written, and afterwards 
altered or corrected it. 

Unless when he had previously signified, as I have before said, his 
desire to remain perfectly uninterrupted by any person whatever, which 
was seldom understood in regard to myself, I entered his study. If I saw 
him busy ; I took a chair and a book until his more immediate occupa- 
tion was concluded. In the meanwhile he would continue his labour, 
now sitting, now walking up and down the room, sometimes with his 
pipe—for out of his study he never smoked—as if he wanted something 
stimulating to continue his task. Now he would stop to indite a sen- 
tence, or walk leisurely to his books for a reference, his library, when he 
lived in Seymour-street, being tolerably large. In a morning, when he 
could not smoke, I have again and again seen him uncover a tobacco-box, 
which generally stood upon his table, and taking a small quantity of that 
which he used for smoking, introduce it into his mouth, chew it for a few 
minutes, and then, as if it were too powerful for him, cast it under the 
7 So much did he seem to lack a species of stimulus while pursuing 

is avocations. It must be observed that this was not a habit, but ap- 
to be adopted in the same way as students take coffee to enable 
them to prolong their attention to their labours. 

Campbell rarely copied his prose manuscript, but sent it to press as it 
was first written out. It was different with his poetry, which he gene- 
rally wrote out in a very fair, neat hand. From his habit of rendering his 
sentences perfect as he proceeded, he was so long in their completion that 
they sometimes, though rarely, seemed to be in a slight degree disjoined 
from their predecessors. There were times when he wrote as the ideas 
arose, in a considerable hurry, and then his manuscript was hurried and 
nearly unintelligible ;—this was more particularly the case when he wrote 
under indisposition. He would sometimes take it into his head to rule 
black-lead lines on paper for the purpose of copying out his poetry, but 
this was by no means a uniform rule, but rather the result of a mo- 
mentary fancy, since he could hardly be said to act by a fixed rule in 
any thing connected with his literary compositions. Procrastination was 
too common with the poet; he would promise .it by such a time if I 
would come and dine or take tea with him. He was generally punctual 
when he knew that only a couple of days were wanting of the latest 
period at which his manuscript could be admitted, though sometimes the 

inter went to press without his contribution, which lay over for the fol- 

wing month. It was the custom to get the printer to leave a certain 
number of pages blank upon his account, and thus his own was the last 
part of the magazine printed, though generally the first article. [t was 
always necessary to keep some short paper, or a page or two of verse, 
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ready to aid in filling up the vacancy, when his contribution fell short of 
the expected quantity. 

It was perfectly easy to proceed in such a business with the poet when 
his peculiarities were understood. To put him out of his way even 
slightly was an effectual obstacle to the fulfilment of the required duty. 
His appointments were generally kept with apogee. which might 
seem anomalous with his habits in lite labour, to which he would only 
adhere fitfully and by starts, sometimes he could not be got to attend to 
the simplest work, and would evade it by all sorts of devices; but he 
was not the less exemplary in intention where he chanced to fail. He 
reflected that he put another person to inconvenience by any lapse of the 
kind, and no man was more considerate about annoying others. When- 
ever be chanced to cause inconvenience to any one it arose out of that 
habit of abstraction or of forgetfulness, which has already been alluded to. 

The conduct of the editorship of the magazine was not at all calculated 
to spur Campbell to literary exertion. He had acquired as much fame 
as he could well expect to obtain ; he had a conviction that he should not 
be able to excel his former efforts, and that the chance of any accession 
of reputation was very problematical ; his pecuniary cravings were satis- 
fied by the emolument, for he was not at all inclined to look at literature 
as a means of amassing wealth, well knowing that in this country intellect 
has no chance of gaining more than a daily competency, it being also 
esteemed a secondary thing. He was satisfied with an income sufficient 
for his moderate wants, and preferred as much of the indolence of a 
literary life as he could contrive to maintain. Age did not change this 
feeling for a better, unfortunately. 

Sir Walter Scott wondered that Campbell, who was possessed of so 
much genius of the highest character, did not do more. It was hardly 
possible for one of a temperament so entirely different to account for the 
conduct of the poet in this respect. Scott was a man of exceedingly 
strong constitutional endurance. He felt none of the shrinking delicacy 
which accompanies a bodily frame attuned to the most exquisite vibrations 
sensitive beyond belief, and exceedingly regardful of a literary repu- 
tation, already secured, as he was well aware, upon a permanent basis. 
This is no imaginary conclusion. It was not, as Scott supposed, that the 
poet was afraid of the “shadow his own fame cast before him.” Such 
@ circumstance would not account for the degree of negligence he 
showed in his specimens of the poets, nor for lapses of a similar cha- 
racter that occurred in other articles from his pen. He was by nature a 
poet, whose muse was propitious only at her own pleasure, on some 
casual impulse, some unforeseen attraction from an enamoured object, 
singing in so elevated a manner, and from this very cause singing with 
so much more power and energy than she would have done had her 
voice been continually on the stretch. Man is not formed according to 
the ideal images of his kind, nor are the peculiarities of his disposition 
or his mental bias to be discriminated oddvtent upon every imaginary 
hypothesis that is framed for him in the mind of another. 

There was a species of caprice, rather, perhaps, irresolution in the con- 
duct of the poet at times, not at all inconsistent with the character some- 
times ascribed to genius. He would start of a sudden into the country 
for the sake of a temporary solitude. He wrote me one day, 

“TI want to be alone for a short time, there is no being by oneself in 
London. I am going off to Sydenham in the first instance, there I shall 
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be until Thursday” (this was Monday). “I wish my address to be kept 
a profound secret-—you shall hear when I go to plant myself in other 


He set out accordingly, altered his mind on the way, and went some- 
where into Kent, writing to Mrs. Campbell, to her surprise, from a 
near Canterbury, and came back to town, his letter not preceding 
him more than twenty-four hours. He would sometimes set out on a visit 
from which he had anticipated much pleasure, get tired in a couple of 
days, and want an excuse to return, when he never failed to write to me 
oak request I would give him an excuse on the score of the magazine and 
business. The ruse of the magazine was thus frequently played off. 
He once went on a visit to Sir Thomas Dyer. He was certain he should 
stay some days, and as Mrs. Campbell went with him, he ordered all 
letters to be sent to me to keep, open, and do with as I deemed necessary. 
Of his whims in this respect the following extract of a letter affords a 
specimen :— 

“I believe I must leave you to correct this dull essay on the London 
College,* yet if I could have a re-proof it would be desirable. I have 
left you my address at General Dyer’s. If any paper or letter comes to 
you for me, with a coronet seal and a card enclosed, have the goodness to 
send it for me to , office, Whitehall. Any other forward to Sir 
Thomas Dyer's, or retain at your pleasure. Only send for me back im- 
perativelyt by the first of the month, for I wish myself back already.” 




































MADEMOISELLE MARS. 


I.—HER AGE AND NAME. 


M. pe Kerartry, peer of France, in one of those picturesque orations 
which the French are in the habit of delivering over the grave of de- 
parted genius, most feelingly and appropriately remarks, that now that 
religion has poured forth its holy prayers over the coffin of the illustrious 
dead, and that it has prayed to the Almighty to pardon its creature the 
faults and imperfections which are inseparable from human weakness ; it 
is — to literature to express its regrets at the loss of the inimit- 
able actress, who constituted for so many years the glory and the fortune 
of French comedy. 

The date of this great actress’s birth may now be revealed. So long 
as Mademoiselle Mars was alive, it would have been ungallant to dwell 
upon such details, for that eminent lady took infinite pains to forget the 
fatal date. Only seven years ago, as Mademoiselle de Belle Isle, she 
appeared on the long-relinquished boards as a young girl, with a small 
foot, a plump hand and arm, a charming smile, and an enchanting voice. 
Only seven or eight years ago Mademoiselle Mars, being summoned as a 
witness before a court of justice, answered, upon the president asking her 
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her age, “Forty-five years.” The old frequenters of the Théatre Fran- 
cais were somewhat surprised at this answer, but still more pleased. 
They found themselves suddenly younger by nearly a quarter of a century 
than they themselves had on 

“ Mon Dieu !” exclaimed the fair actress, upon meeting une y 
M. Lemoine, the father of the present director of La Gaité, “I cannot 
take a step without stumbling upon some living calendar to remind me of 
some epoch or other of my youth.” 

In consequence of this lady-like antipathy, Mademoiselle Mars, while 
she would willingly take a part in a conversation that related to events, 
never mentioned dates. 

“ Twas never familiar with chronology,” she would say, as she threw 
back her veil, or drew up her shawl in her peculiarly graceful manner, 
“and I certainly am not going to study it now.” 

Mademoiselle Mars was sixty-eight years of age at her decease. It is 
certain that she was born the 5th of February, 1779. Her father, Mon- 
vel-Boutet, an actor of some repute in his day, used to say, 

“ They fired the guns on my daughter's birthday.” This was in allu- 
sion to the birth of a prince that occurred on the same day. It is more 
a hal that her mother said, upon the same occasion, 

- Ab, the queen and I are in the same predicament to-day.” 

Madame Aclocque, an intimate friend of Mademoiselle Mars, and who 
has communicated to the world a few anecdotic reminiscences of the cele- 
brated actress,* ventured to ask once whence came this name of *‘ Mars ?” 


“Ah! ah! you little jacasse” (a favourite Anglo-Frenchism of the actress, 
when the barometer was at fair), “ must I tell you that? Thename of Mars 
comes from my mother. My mother was a native of Carcassonne, of a good 
family, but whoran away with an actor and joined the profession, when the name 
of Mars was given to her. The name was almost lost, when having gone one 
evening, in company with Talma, to a fortune-teller, immense success and a 

eat number of conquests were predicted tome. ‘This was noised abroad ; 
the name was restored to me as my inheritance, and Mars became ever after- 


wards my permanent nom de guerre.” 


Mademoiselle Mars was, however, christened by the name of Hippolyte 
Boutet. The assumed name, and the one under which she AB So cele- 
brity, was, as may be easily imagined, a constant theme for puns good, 


bad, and indifferent. 
Thus it is related that in a moment of exasperation against the Garde 


Royale at the time of the Restoration, Mademoiselle Mars said, 

“ There is nothing in common between the royal guard and Mars.” 

It has been intimated+ that Scribe supplied the actress with this retort, 
which attained great celebrity at the time, but it is certain that Made- 
moiselle Mars did not dislike punning upon her name. The association 
of her name with that of the month called Mars by the French, was of 
itself sufficient to ensure a smile; but again, on the other hand, Made- 
moiselle Mars openly professed her partiality for Scribe, whom she said 
gave her her “ mots.” 

At one of those soirées, which were so celebrated for their taste and 
splendour, and in the palmy days of the great actress, a parody was per- 





* Souvenirs Anecdotiques sur Mademoiselle Mars, par Mademoiselle Eliza 


Aclocque. 
+ Mademoiselle Mars; -Notice Biographique, &c. J. Hetzel. 
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formed called the “Gods of Olympus,” in which the representative of 


Mars sang— 
Mars and Venus, the gods among, 
Made two, it is said by some. 
But I may say with every one, 
Mars and Venus are but one. 

Notwithstanding this predilection for a name, Mademoiselle Mars could 
scarcely ever be persuaded to contribute an autograph to an album. She 
used to return such without for the noble arms that were embla- 
zoned upon the binding. Yielding once to the urgent entreaties of a 
noble duke, who was the bearer of his own enormous folio, she wrote in a 
corner of a page— 
































Dominus vobiscum 
Dieu vous preserve des album. 


Il. HER THEATRICAL CAREER. 


Ir was evident that Mademoiselle Mars would be an actress. Both 
father and mother were on the stage during the whole period of her 
youth. At thirteen years of age she came out in a child’s part in the 
“‘ Desespoir de Jocrisse.” This was at the Thédtre Montansier, which 
was a good school. Monvel-Boutet was not long in discovering the 
capabilities of little Hippolyte, and he cultivated them assiduously. 

In 1795, Hippolyte ieee then sixteen years of age, was received 
into the company of the Théatre Feydeau, to she attracted the notice 
of the most celebrated actress of the day, Mademoiselle Contat. The 
latter took great pains with Hippolyte, and used even to scold her well to 
make her do as he wished. The characters of young lovers were now 
consigned to the juvenile proficient, and in 1795 she had obtained a mono- 

ly of those parts; Mademoiselles Lange and Mezeray having retired 

m the company. 

The Théatre Feydeau and the Théatre de la Republique united in 
1799, to form the Théatre Francais. Here Hippolyte, at the early age 
of seventeen, was associated with such names as Preville, whom Garrick 
called the inimitable ; Molé, who has never found his successor; and 
with Talma, at the outset of his career. 

Mademoiselle Mars was on congenial ground, and she soon revealed 
herself to the public in all her capacity. Highly gifted by nature, and 
richly aiid by study, which had given flexibility to her talent and ex- 
pression to her charms, she was at once ingenuous, touching, graceful, 
and true. The most enchanting sounds that the human voice had ever 
accomplished are said to have emanated from the future celebrity. Every 
bor | was conquered by tact, grace, and talent; nothing was won by 
servile imitation. Elegant without fastidiousness, familiar without frivo- 
lity, witty without the slightest sacrifice of delicacy, and of exquisitely 
easy and distinguished manners, the aurora of her fame merged almost 
at once into the full day of her successes. 

These peculiar and graceful attributes first made themselves seen to 
advantage in the character of the dumb girl in *‘ L’Abbé de l'Epée.” The 
feeling and ‘sensibility which she exhibited in that character produced a 

igious sensation. This was in 1803. 

Mademoiselle Contat having retired from the stage in 1809, Made- 
moiselle Mars succeeded with Mademoiselle Leverd to the first charac- 
ters. But it was impossible to struggle long against the grace, the 
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delicacy, and the refinement of wit and manners possessed by Mademoi- 
selle Mars. By the year 1812, she had established a reputation without 
a rival. The characters of Henriette in the “ Femmes Savantes,” of 
Lucile in the “ Dehors trompeurs,” of Charlotte in the “ Deux Fréres,’’ 
and of Victorine in the ‘‘ Philosophe sans le Savoir,” were acquired to her 
by right of conquest. But still in the opinion of the arch-critics of the 
day, Mademoiselle Mars was always greater in the ingenuous than in the 
more complicated characters. She never attained so much perfection in 
the true and the beautiful, in the Elmire of “ Tartuffe,” or the Céliméne of 
the ‘‘ Misanthrope,” asin the “ Fausse Agnés,” and the “ Jeu de !’ Amour 
et du Hazard.” 

Talma had wished to play comedy, and had succeeded. Mademoiselle 
Mars also experienced a desire to perform tragedy, but she was not so 
successful. She played with Talma in Pierre Lebrun’s “ Cid d’Anda- 
lousie.” Notwithstanding the influence of two such names, the piece 
had no success. 

Besides the ancient repertory which the young actress had soon ran- 
sacked, Mademoiselle Mars had established several new characters. None 
among these were so successful at the time as that of Hortense in Casimir 
Delavigne’s “ Ecole des Vieillards.’’” In 1828 an unknown youth, then 
a clerk in the office of the Duke of Orleans, with an income of some seven 
pounds a year, had prepared himself for a struggle with the old schoo 
and backed with princely protection, had got a romantic drama received 
at the Theftre Francais. Mademoiselle Mars played the chief - in 
which vehement passions were made to take the place of the cold frigi- 
dities of the French classic drama ; and the successes of the Duchesse de 
Guise ensured that of Alexandre Dumas’s “ Henri III.” M. Dumas was 
the first writer of the romantic school, to whose success Mademoiselle 
Mars contributed her talent, as he was also the last. Mademoiselle de 
Belle Isle was the last new character assumed by Mademoiselle Mars. 

It reflected great credit on the artist to be ready thus to cast off the 
shackles of the school in which she had been educated, and to throw her 
classical talent into the scale in favour of the young school. She established 
the character of Dona Sol da Silva in Victor Hugo’s “ Hernani,” a play 
which more than any other contributed to the triumph of the romantic 
school. 

But Mademoiselle Mars did not adopt all the creations of the new 
school without some criticism. In the scene in “ Henri IIL,” where the 
duchess’s lover is with her husband at the door, she insisted upon Dumas 
cutting short a monologue that Saint-Mégrin was to address to her, for 
she felt that she could not possibly be listening to a long discourse, how- 
ever flattering, at the time that an outraged husband was ordering her to 
open the door. In the character of Mademoiselle de Belle Isle she al- 
ways had a grudge against Dumas, whom she had caused to erase the 
words “‘ mon enfant” twenty times, and who always found means to re- 
introduce them as often. But still Dumas was one of the actress’s greatest 
favourites. To quote her own words, “‘ One could say every thing to 
Dumas. What a comprehension of the scene, what tact, what a pen! I 
am indebted to him for my best characters, and he is indebted to me for 
his most brilliant success.” 

Dumas was one of that coterie of favourites who k of the “ petit 
oe cae given at No. 10 in the Rue de Rivoli, by the side of a good fire, 

at two o'clock in the morning, after the performances of the might were 
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over ; and previous to which Mademoiselle Mars used to take nothing but 
a consommé, or at the most the wing of a fowl. These social re 
were enlivened by the ows of the author of “ Henri III,” of Roger 
of the Academie Francaise, of Hippolyte Lucas, the regenerator of the 
Greek drama, and learned translator, of De Lapelouze, formerly editor of 
the Courrier Frangais, of Mademoiselle Aim. D——, then a pupil of 
Mademoiselle Mars, and of the perpetual Doctor Piron. 

“They drink marvellously well these gentlemen,” said Mademoiselle 
Mars, one morning that she was casting her eye over the wine merchant’s 
account, “they drink marvellously certainly, but they are so supremely 
amiable.” 

In her last illness Mademoiselle Mars said of Dumas and his Thédtre 
Historique, “ That poor Dumas! We are quits now ; he has placed me 
in his heaven.” 

Besides the characters which were originally played by Mademoiselle 
Mars, and already noticed ; La Tisbé in Victor Hugo's “ Angelo,” Marie 
in Madame Ancelot’s drama of that name, and still more especially 
Valerie in M. Scribe’s comedy, are deserving of mention as among those 
triumphant successes which every one went to witness. Mademoiselle 
Mars had an especial affection for the charming though blind Valerie, as 
she had for her previous character of a deaf and dumb girl. It is said 
that she studied the peculiarities of a blind person under a Mademoiselle 
Sophie, sister of Minette of the Vaudeville, who was actually afflicted with 
that infirmity. Upon the success of the play she presented to her pre- 
ceptor a bracelet, with the inscription, “ Valerie to Sophie.” 

Mademoiselle Mars was no longer in her early youth at the time of 
the production of Alexandre Dumas’s Mademoiselle de Belle Isle, which 
was the last new character she undertook. This was in 1839. Be- 
fore the new comedy was brought out, M. Dumas read it in presence 
of a committee composed of Mademoiselle Mars, Messrs. Firmin, Féréol, 
Lockroy, and Doctor Piron. The writer had previously communicated 
to the —- present, that his play contained two female characters, 
one eighteen years of age, the other thirty-five. During the reading, 
every body said to himself, ‘‘ Madame de Prie ! Madame de Prie! That 
is the character suited for her.” But the moment the reading was ter- 
minated, Mademoiselle Mars anticipated all remarks by saying, “ It is 
very good, and the character of Mademoiselle de Belle Isle suits me very 
well. I accept it.” -M. Lockroy was the only person present who ven- 
tured to insinuate any thing about “ age.” Mademoiselle Mars was then 
sixty years old! But the success of the play was perfect. Mademoiselle de 
Belle Isle is almost universally acknowledged to have been one of the most 
refined and pathetic performances of the great comedian. 












IIIl.——H ER ADMIRERS. 


Tue enthusiasm excited by the acting of Mademoiselle Mars was 
sometimes manifested in an extraordinary manner. She used to relate 
that, at the first representation of “Clotilde,” by F. Soulié and A. 
Bossange, in 1832, between the second and third act a man made his 
way through the crowd, and throwing himself at her feet, seized her 
hands, which he passionately kissed, while he exclaimed, breathless with 
agitation, “Oh! you are truly the great woman—great and superb 
amongst all.” The enthusiast was Paul Delaroche, who at that time 
had an intimacy with Mademoiselle Anais, and Mademoiselle Mars did 
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not disguise how much she felt at such a mark of esteem. But these 
her public triumphs, were not her only ones. She related that she once 
had recourse to an American dentist, for the relief of toothache. The 
dentist removed fragments of a decayed tooth, which caused the irritation, 
and when she wished to recompense him, “ No, indeed,” he said, in the 
most graceful manner possible, “I am sufficiently rewarded by having 
been permitted to see the finest teeth in the world.” 

The riches accumulated by Mademoiselle Mars by her professional suc- 
cesses, and by presents from her admirers, were a source of as much 
trouble and annoyance as they were productive of advantages to her. Her 
diamonds and jewels appear, indeed, to have haunted her perpetually. The 
following is her own narrative. 


“ At the time of the occupation of Paris by the allies I was very timid, 
and I lived in a little apartment in the Rue Feydeau. They had billeted 
a Cossack chief and his servant upon me. Every morning I saw from my 
window, which looked upon the yard, a very curious sight ; these gentlemen, 
master and valet, had themselves shaved in the open air. ‘The Cossack barber 
next placed the basin upon the head of the patient, and its circumference 
marked the line for cutting his hair. After such barbarous practices, when I 
saw the chieftain approaching me, with a look which he endeavoured to make 
as amiable as possible, I felt inclined to exclaim, ‘ Cossack! what do you want 
with me?” 

“At that time, happily for me, I had very few diamonds, but on the other 
hand I had a constant , dae of robbery. One day, walking with Madame 
N--— in the wood of Boulogne, I pointed out to her a large tree at the 
bottom of which I thought I would bury my diamonds. 

** Madame N—— had much difficulty in dissuading me from this resolve, 
and lucky it was that I followed her advice, for, after the departure of our 
friends the Cossacks, having returned to the wood, I found the trees burnt 
down, the ground turned up, the desolation of a bivouac manifest everywhere, 
and I smiled at the idea of what a hiding-place I should have chosen. 

“Sometimes I thought of raising up a corner stone in the streets, but then 
again, the memory of the ‘ forty thieves’ prevented me. At length, after man 
doubts, anxieties, reflections, and anxieties here is the expedient that 
adopted. I had forty tin boxes made, in which I placed in some my jewels, in 
others my gold. I had these boxes fastened together by a rope, and suspended 
by a nail, in a place adjacent to my apartment.” 


Fear and anxiety, however, do not avert danger. At the instigation 
of Duchesnois sal: Talma, Mademoiselle Mars had purchased a small 
“hotel,” Rue de la Tour des Dames. It was in this hotel that Mullon, 
the husband of her femme de chambre, succeeded in carrying off the ob- 
jects of all her fears and solicitude. Madame Aclocque relates, that after 
the performances were over, and when they were about to start for the 
“ petit soupers” of the Rue de Rivoli, Mademoiselle Mars used to give her 
the box with the jewels, would place her arm within that of one of the 
gentleman attendants, and say, “‘ Walk on, but be invincible, for you carry 
the dowery of the ‘ Fille d’honneur.’” This was in allusion to certain pre- 
sents which she had received upon the first performance of the piece in 
question. 

The double misfortune met with in the Rue de la Tour des Dames, in- 
duced Mademoiselle Mars to emigrate to the Rue de la Rochefaucauld, 
where the success that had attended the first robbery led a certain Garcin, 
an old servant of Mademoiselle Mars, to effect a second; and upon this 
occasion a large knife was found under the cushion of an arm-chair in the 
actress’s apartment. Mademoiselle Mars was now exceedingly intimi- 
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dated, and she began to entertain fears for her om . Some of 
her friends recommended her to purchase false diamonds, but she 
answered, ‘‘ Moliére could do without diamonds, so shall I.” She accord- 
ingly appeared before the without aigrette or riviére, and the 
publ appreciated the sacrifice and applauded. In after times, Made- 
moiselle Mars deposited her valuables m the bank, which led to many 
extemporised things, among which was one that concluded by ~ 
ing, “that in order that nothing should be wanting to the treasure, t 

charming Mars must take up her abode in the bank with her casket.” 


IV.—THE STORY OF THE VIOLETS. 

Mapame AcioceveE ventured, in her intimate conversations, to allude 
to so delicate a subject as the great actress's friendship for the Emperor 
Napoleon. She said, that while she was giving lessons of elocution to 
the Princess Eliza, she experienced feelings of extreme timidity, which she 
could not overcome, hoping and fearing at the same time to see Buona- 

e. Madame A surmised that this arose from a softer sentiment 
that had been awakened in the emperor's favour. “If it was love,” she 
answered, “I really cannot tell you. At all events it was a sentiment 
made expressly for him alone, for I never felt it for any one else, no more 
than he resembled any one else.” 

The partiality of the great actress for the still greater actor, led to the 
only public event that chequered the ordinary routine of domestic and 
theatrical occurrences throughout the whole of her life—an existence 
which one of her biographers has remarked, was “ rich in glory but poor 
in adventures.” 

After the restoration of the Bourbons, violets remained the insignia of 
the Buonapartistes. Mademoiselle Mars, who did not care to disguise her 
predilections, appeared at that period at the Champ de Mai, with a white 
dress decorated with the seditious symbol. It has been attempted to ex- 

lain the act away* as having had its origin in the simple Jove which 

ademoiselle Mars bore to a flower with so sweet a perfume, but this is 
now aye | unnecessary. M. de Keratry in his funereal discourse 
alludes openly to the fact, that the flower of spring bore an emblematic 
character, and a nation’s recollections placed a bouquet of the proscribed 
flowers upon her coffin. 

But great was the commotion produced by this indirect, yet eloquent 
demonstration of feeling on the part of the actress, in 1815. A great 
lady denounced Mademoiselle Mars to the Duke de Duras, and the whole 
court was thrown into agitation. At the theatre, for the first time, the 
Ay favourite was hissed, and she was called upon to ery out “ Vive le 

oi.” “ What do they want?” inquired the actress, with one of her looks 
of charming ingenuousness. According to some, Fleury,+ according to 
others, Baptiste, explained that she was requested to exclaim “ Vive le 
Roi.”” *‘I have already cried out ‘ Vive le Roi,’” answered Mademoiselle 
Mars, saving her popularity without offending her conscience. 


V.—HER DEATH AND BURIAL. 

MADEMOISELLE Mars made her last appearance before the public on 
the 8th of March, 1841, when she played for the last time Céliméne (a 
character she had so identified with herelf, that her town residence was 
often designated as the Hotel Céliméne), and her no less favourite cha- 


—_ Mademoiselle Mars, Notice Biographique, &c. J. Hetzel, Warnod et Co. 
t Mademoiselle Mars ; sa Vie, ses Succes, sa Mort. Marchant. 
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racter of Araminte, in the “‘ Fausses Confidences.” Never did a dramatic 
solemnity produce so deep a sensation. 

Mademoiselle Mars retired from that period to the enjoyment of 
domestic peace and happiness. This was farther ensured by a valuable 
appointment conferred by government, that of inspector of dramatic studies 
at the Conservatoire. 

The 26th of May, 1844, she was awakened by an extraordinary noise in 
her head, which - described as if a flight of bees were in the room. 
Doctor Piron ordered twenty leeches to be applied, but she remained deaf 
for twelve days afterwards. From that time forward she became thought- 
ful, and often melancholy. She was much affected by hearing of the 
death of any of her acquaintances. At length cerberal irritation declared 
itself, and was followed by persistent delirium, from which she was re- 
lieved by death the 20th of March, 1847. 

Brindeau announced the sad event the same evening at the Thedtre 
Francais in the following words —‘“ Gentlemen, it grieves us to have to an- 
nounce the death of that great actress who was called Mademoiselle Mars.” 

Mademoiselle Mars has left a son who succeeds to all ber wealth. 
Twenty years before she had lost a beloved daughter, who had followed 
an elder brother to the grave. Upon that sad occasion she withdrew 
herself from the stage during a whole year. 

A thousand anecdotes have been published, illustrating the private 
character and disposition of one so celebrated. It is certain that Made- 
moiselle Mars was any thing but illiterate, and it is well known that she 
studied, and was partially acquainted with both the English and Italian 
languages. Her whole life was one of almost classical simplicity. Her 
great pleasure was to live in the midst of a small circle of men of letters, 
artists, and persons of distinction, whose conversation improved her mind 
Her feelings of propriety were instinctive. She was much shocked at a 
benefit for the young Rachels, seeing a brother and sister playing the 
parts of lovers. Of Madame Lafarge she used to say, “ That woman 
fills me with horror, with her twenty-four years of age, and her gan- 
grenous nature !” 

Mademoiselle Mars was of an exceedingly charitable disposition, not- 
withstanding her predominant anxiety about her diamonds. Madame 
Aclocque relates, that she has often seen her wrap twenty francs in a bit 
of flannel, and send them to a friend in distress. 

The funeral of Mademoiselle Mars was a great public solemnity. 
Service was performed at La Madeleine, the chief mourners being Messrs. 
Keratry, Viennet, Liardéres, Baron Taylor, Auber, and Samson. 

The companies from all the principal theatres in Paris were there in a 
body. A crowd of men of letters, artists, musicians, and other public 
characters were also there. Upwards of forty carriages, conveying ladies, 
joined the procession that followed the coffin to the grave. M. Samson 
expressed in the name of the Comedie Frangaise, the regrets experienced 
at the heavy loss which art had sustained in the person of Mademoiselle 
Mars. M. de Keratry, Peer of France, and Vice-President of the Com- 
missions of the Royal Theatres, pronounced a lengthened panygeric on 
the talent, genius, and goodness, of the deceased. The Baron Taylor 
delivered for M. Viennet, in the name of the dramatic commission, a 
grateful farewell to one, who had more than any other, contributed to 
the success of dramatic authors; and, finally, it was resolved that, as with 
Talma, her name shall be Mademoiselle Mars’ sole monumental memorial. 
G2 
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CHINA: ITS PRESENT CONDITION AND PROSPECTS. 


Ir the Chinese were to suddenly take a literary and wandering turn, 
they would no doubt find and describe things in London and Paris quite 
as singular to them as their gentlemen's pig-tails and their ladies’ small 
feet are to us. If the abilities thrown into the manufacture of josses, 
bronzes, and porcelain, and the dexterity shown in dwarfing trees, and 
concocting green teas out of black, was to take an inquisitive turn, as 
to what was going on beyond the great wall, there would indeed be no 
end to the discoveries to be made by so intelligent a race. 

Geographical discovery is but a relative thing. Enterprize makes 
known a city inCentral Africa, whose inhabitants unknown to Europeans, 
were themselves familiar by their travels, with the ‘white faces.” 
Congregations of men in repute in ancient times, have in some cases 
only recently been brought into contact with Europeans. Even in Asia 
Minor, only four or five years ago, a populous town, surrounded by villas 
and country houses, inhabited by rich proprietors of large corn and saf- 
fron districts, was not known even by name to us, although in that town 
itself, all kinds of European manufactures and objects of art were to be 
obtained as readily as at Constantinople. 

So it is in regard to civilisation. The Chinese are as skilful as Ger- 
mans in agriculture or horticulture, as dexterous in thieving as any Nea- 
politan, as versed in the manufacture of silk or cotton as the French, as 
perfect in most of the handicrafts, as tailoring or carpentry, as any 
European nation, and they beat England in what that country takes 
most pride in—in success in mercantile speculations. But the Chinese 
have a false notion of their own importance, they are ruled by at once an 
alien and an inefficient government, they worship idols, are intellectually 
stationary, and above all, reject all overtures of friendship and alliance 
on the part of other nations. The national flag should be the wolf and 
the lamb, a fable which appears never to be absent from their thoughts, 

The west of Europe and North America, it must be remembered have 
perfected their civilisation upon the ruins of empires ; and modern lan- 
guages and literatures have sprung from the dying embers of extinct 
nationalities. The Chinese, on the contrary, have been nearl always 
the same. T nx are indebted to themselves for what progress they have 


made, and they have themselves to blame for their comparative imperfec- 


tions, by not cultivating intercourse with other nations. But then again 
they have existed, it is possible, from ages of civilisation almost contem- 
poraneous with those of Egypt and Assyria, or with Greece and Rome. 
This is more than all those nations to whom the love of lucre has dictated 
a boundless commerce, or whom ambition has soiled with the blood of 
foreign conquest, can now boast of. 

It is tiresome to hear it repeated by every new writer upon China— 
Mr. Fortune among the last—that we know nothing of the Chinese. 
We know every thing almost, that is requisite to be known to regulate 
our conduct, and guide us in our intercourse with those whom a high 
authority has seidiaiened to be “an industrious, sober, obedient, pacific, 
and educated people.” It is not altogether true that itis “ the wonderful 
astuteness of a people who unite an Oriental subtlety of design to an 
English appreciation of technicalities, who are cool, far-sighted, stubborn, 
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and who despise foreigners,” that has defeated our projects. It is quite 
evident, granting the positive national disinclination to the loving em- 
brace of the Barbarian, that the chief blame for want of success lies 
with ourselves. As to the Chinese, they are like ourselves. Some are 

, some bad; some astute, some stupid ; some innocent, some de- 
signing—but they are happy within themselves. Mr. Fortune himself 
states that labour is a pleasure in China, because every one enjoys its 
fruits, and all go singing to their task; but they do not care to have 
commerce forced upon them ; friendly “interventions” are not to their 
taste, and even civilisation itself does not carry an alluring aspect when 
booming through the smoke of cannon. 

We may be the least barbarian of the two nations, but even this was 
not very clearly manifested by the steps taken to establish more intimate 
commercial relations, no more than oe insisting upon a less exclusive 
system on the part of the Chinese, we ourselves adopted the most illibe- 
ral policy that can be possibly conceived. 

It will scarcely be believed that a Frenchman or an American may 
travel in the interior of China—navigate, like M. Isidore Hedde, the 
imperial canal, among elegant boats conducted by young girls, richly 
dressed ; and that if an Englishman should attempt to do the same, he 
is subjected to penalties and deportation by his own government.* 

Again the monopoly of the opium farm has, by contracting one kind 
of trade within the narrow limits of one man’s privilege, reduced other 
collateral branches to the lowest point. The effect of such a system, 
the Zimes truly remarks, ought to have been foreseen. It insures a 
revenue of some 4000/. a-year ; but it lost a commerce with which no 
amount of revenue could be put in competition. By driving away the 
general body of Chinese a wis the trade has been thrown back into 
the hands of a few middlemen, whose combination regulates the scale of 
prices between the English merchants and the Chinese consumer. 

And lastly, and not least, that site for a British station which is 
universally—indeed, without a dissentient voice—acknowledged to have 
been the best, in point of climate, health, and productiveness ;—the 
amiability and good disposition of its inhabitants; and for the advantages 
of its position in a commercial, military, and naval point of view, was the 
first given up. 

Is it surprising then, that after four years have elapsed since that great 
commercial treaty was ratified, which was won by the force of arms from 
a reluctant people ; that when we do every thing in our power to preserve 
those prejudices intact by impeding commerce and inter-communication, 
and giving no countenance to friendly medical and religious missions ; 
that it should be found that we have, in reality, gained little or nothing 
by that treaty, and that a commission of inquiry should be called for in 
the House of Commons to examine into our relations with a people who, 
in themselves, constitute nearly one-third of the population of the globe. 

It will be easy to cast the reproach of this want of success on the 
stubbornness of the natives of the celestial empire ; but this will never do, 
so long as our consuls at the new ports are armed with powers far more 
arbitrary and illiberal than what has ever been exhibited by the most 
vain-glorious of the mandarins themselves. The nation has a right to 





* Robert Montgomery Martin’s China, p. 12. 
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demand, that the prospects opened to civilisation by the intrepidity of its 
sons shall not be hus sacrificed by the exclusiveness of a mistaken policy, 
and to express its sense also of the responsibility to Him who permitted 
our successes for His own wise purposes ; of our proceedings towards a 
great people, now first brought into contact with civilisation, for their 
own welfare, or for their own misfortune, as commerce and inter-com- 
munication are made the instruments of good or of evil. 

Let us turn, however, in emer wee what has been here said, to some 
of the practical results of the newly-opened intercourse with China, as de- 
nicted by Mr. Fortune." This gentleman obtained the appointment of 
Botanical Collector to the Horticultural Society of London, when the 
news of peace with China first reached England, in the autumn of 1842, 
and he proceeded to China in that capacity early in the spring of the 
following year. Excepting in that final and eventful narrative of a 
traveller's exploits, —the raking the decks fore and aft of two piratical 
vessels, with a double-barrelled gun, wounding many, killing some, 
causing forty or fifty men to disappear in a marvdlions manner, and 
silencing a broadside of guns—Mr. Fortune's work is characterised by 
modesty, discrimination, and good sense, as his progress appears to have 
been by good temper and perseverance, Mr. Fortune had a particular 
object in view, and a more innocent and interesting one cannot be 
imagined. For it is not, surely, all that we can get hens a nation in a 
commercial point of view that should interest the “philanthropist and the 
man of letters? It is also what that country can contribute towards the 
improvement of our own tastes, to enlarge our own sphere of observation, 
add to the existing stock of information, and even increase the resources 
of what is rather the luxury of civilisation, than civilisation itself ; that 
claims the attention of those who are not wrapt up in the one and only 
life-struggle of turning events and things into gold,—who are not yoked 
hand and foot to “ earth’s demon”—mammon. 

On the 6th of July, 1843, after a passage of four months, Mr. Fortune 
had the first view of the shores of C hina. He had often heard of the 
barren hills of the “ flowery land,” but the fact exceeded his imagination. 
There was only one kind of tree, the Chinese fir, and it was merely “a 
stunted bush.” We shail, however, be brief with Hong-Kong. Mr. 
F. admits that the bay is beautiful ; and the town of Victoria, not- 
withstanding the floods, is becoming ‘‘a very pretty little place.” The 
plants of the island are of an interesting description, but all the most 
ornamental flowers are only found high up on the mountains. The 
ravines are crowded with ferns and creeping shrubs. Many species of 
the well-known azalea cover the sides of the hills, at an elevation of 
1500 feet above the sea. From the general absence, however, of 
trees and shrubs, the island has a barren and desolate appearance. Wild 
goats feed on the most inaccessible crags, and there are also deer and 
foxes, but extremely rare. The only" birds are wood-pigeons, king- 
fishers, and some small songsters. Fish are, however, very abundant. 

It has long been a prevailing opinion that Victoria onght to have been 
built on the south side of the island ; but Mr. Fortune says that this has 
been latterly disproved, for the troops stationed at Aberdeen, on the south 
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side, have suffered more than those in Victoria. No respectable Chinese 
have established themselves at ware Gye The native population 
appears to be made up of tradespeople and adventurers, of sharks and 
thieves. 

From Hong-Kong, Mr. Fortune proceeded to Namoa. He was full at 
that time of the notions so carefully instilled by English diplomatists, and 
so ostentatiously upheld by government officials, of ‘the sacredness of 
the Chinese empire.”” He believed that although he might perhaps get 
a view of the celestial country, that his barbarian feet would never be 
allowed to pollute the sacred soil. Lis pleasure, therefore, at finding that 
at Namoa, where there is no consul to subject the traveller to penalties 
for desecrating the land with his presence, that he could wander about in 
any direction he chose, can be easily imagined. ‘there was a kind of 
bazaar, or market, for supplying the ships, the occupiers of which moved 
about with the shipping itself. Matters being in this state, Mr. Fortune 
had no difficulty in prosecuting his researches, but the hills were of the 
same barren nature as those of Hong-Kong, and the natural productions, 
both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, resembled what he had 
before met with. The coast of Namoa is described as being studded with 
small sailing boats belonging to fishermen, who seem to be a most in- 
dustrious and hard-working race of men. 

Leaving Namoa, and sailing up the coast towards Amoy, the stranger 
is continually struck with the barren, rocky nature of the coast. Here 
and there he has a view of patches of cultivation, and pagodas are seen 
towering on the top of the highest hills, and as far as the eye can reach 
inland. Between Canton and Amoy there are Whey-chew, Chaw-chew, 
and Chang-chew, all cities of the second order, as the name chew indicates. 
Amoy is in reality only the port of the latter, being a city of the third 
class, and yet seven or eight miles in circumference, and densely 
populated. 

Mr. Fortune describes Amoy as one of the dirtiest towns he visited. 
* At every corner the itinerant cooks and bakers were pursuing their avoca- 
tions, a disposing of their delicacies ; and the odours which met me at 
every point were of the most disagreeable and suffocating nature.” It is 
from Amoy, however, that the most a Chinese sailors issue 
forth, and hence it has generally been the head-quarters of the foreign 
junk trade. The trade, since the port has been thrown open, although 
small when compared with that of Shanghae, is still considerable. All 
sorts of coins are current by weight, which by no means illustrates the 
‘narrow mindedness” so commonly attributed to the Chinese. 

During his stay at Amoy, Mr. Fortune was continually travelling in 
the interior, going sometimes a considerable distance up the river, and 
then landing, and prosecuting his researches in the adjacent country. 
Frequently in these excursions he came upon small towns and villages, 
and he generally walked into them without the least obstruction on the 

art of the natives, who, he says, seemed in most cases highly delighted 
to see him. The dogs alone had an antipathy to the stranger, which no 
good-humour could overcome. Mr. Fortune was a bit of a humorist 


with the Chinese. 

“ Look,” said two or three behind me, who had been examining the back 
part of my head rather attentively ; “look here, the stranger has no tail ;” 
and then the whole crowd, women and children included, had to come round 
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me, to see if it was really a fact, that I had no tail. One of them, rathera 
dandy in his way, witha noble tail of his own, plaited with silk, now came for- 
ward, and taking off a kind of cloth, which the natives here wear as a turban, 
and allowing his tail to fall ore*s over his shoulders, said to me in the most 
triumphant manner, “ Look at that !” I rg tem ot it was very fine, and 
promised, if he would allow me to cut it off, I would wear it for hissake. He 
seemed very much disgusted at the idea of such a loss, and the others hada good 
laugh at him. 


The hilly country around Amoy was granitic as heretofore, and as bar- 
ren as ever. Some immense blocks of granite, from a feature in its de- 
composition well known to geologists, are supported on the tops of the 
hills in the strangest manner. Such barren rocky mountains did not 
afford much to the botanist, but the gardens around the city contained 
many pretty shrubs and flowering plants. Amoy is very unhealthy. 
Fever and cholera are very fatal to Europeans during the south-west 
monsoon. 

In the attempt to beat up the Formosa channel, Mr. Fortune was 
driven back to the Bay of Chin-chew, attached to another second-rate 
city (Sven-chew), where is a bridge of 126 arches. Two glazed plant 
cases with the Amoy collections were dashed to pieces, and the schooner 
was nearly stove in by the heavy seas. At length they fetched Chimoo 
Bay, when the natives borrowed a few guns from them to drive away the 
government men who had come to levy taxes. It is quite obvious that 
such a demand ought not to have been acceded to, the more especially as 
the Chin-chew men are the most undisciplined inhabitants, and the 
greatest thieves of the coast. 

Mr. Fortune soon found this out to his cost, for having gone with his 
servant on an excursion into the interior, they were beset by the natives. 
The servant was nearly murdered, and Mr. Fortune was ill-treated and 
robbed, and lost all his collection. 


A little incident occurred about this time (says Mr. Fortune), which speaks 
for itself. It was necessary, from some cause or other, to remove the officers’ 
stables (for as at Namoa, the captains of ships have at Chin-chew horses to 
take exercise in the mornings and evenings), and build it on another part of 
the shore. The men employed for this purpose, when taking away the stones 
from the one place to the other, were stopped by some natives of the lower 
order, who took the stones and appropriated them to their own. In going past 
the site of the old stable a few days afterwards, our people were surprised to 
see the stones all brought back ; doubtless, through the interference of some 
superior officer amongst the Chinese. This incident shows, I think, that the 
mandarins are anxious to preserve peace with the English, although some peo- 
ple, who pretend to secret sources of information, assert that in the interior 
they are preparing for war. 

Mr. Fortune was delighted with the appearance of Chusan. His 
descriptions agree with all we have heard from other sources. The hills 
were no longer barren, but either cultivated or clothed with beautiful 
green grass, trees, and brushwood. The island is represented, indeed, as 
a succession of rich and beautiful valleys, wooded hills, and picturesque 
giens. 

Did our island of Hong-Kong (exclaims Mr. Fortune), possess the natural 


advantages and beauties of Chusan, what a splendid place it might have been 
made by our enterprising English merchants in a very few years! 


Mr. Fortune was assisted in his researches at Chusan by Dr. Maxwell, 
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of the 2nd Madras native infantry, an ardent lover of botanical pursuits ; 
and he was thus put at once in ome 0 of information which it would 
have taken him some months to have acquired for himself. But he revi- 
sited the island on many other occasions, and at all seasons of the year, 
and was consequently enabled to acquire a perfect knowledge of its soil, 
flora, and other productions. 

It is impossible to convey in a small space an idea of the fertility of this 
delightful spot. At one season rice is the principal crop in the low grounds, 
and sweet potatoes on the hills. At other seasons, wheat, barley, beans, 
peas, and maize, are cultivated. The oil plant—a kind of cabb 
—and cotton are also extensively grown. The former tinges the whole 
country with gold, and fills the air with its fragrance. But the most 
curious thing of all is that clover is grown almost exclusively for manure. 
Ropes are made from the fibre of a kind of nettle and palm-trees, but that 
made from the Manilla hemp is preferred. The small ox-plough, and the 
celebrated water-wheel which is worked by the hand in Chusan, are the 
two principal implements in husbandry. Mr. Fortune was sufficiently 
unprejudiced to admire both, and more that that, to consider both as 
better adapted for the Chinese than any thing we could have done. 


With regard to the flora of Chusan, it made Mr. Fortune admit that China 
was, indeed, * the central flowery land.” Few (he says) can form any idea of 
the gorgeous and striking beauty of these Azalea-clad mountains, when on 
every side, as far as our vision extends, the eye rests on masses of flowers of 
dazzling brightness and surpassing beauty. 


The natives are also a quiet, inoffensive race, and, Mr. Fortune says, 
were always civil and obliging to him. Like the vegetation of their hills, 
they were very different from their countrymen of the south. 


It was astonishing how quickly coe? got accustomed to our habits, and were 
able to supply our wants. Bread, baked in the English mode, was soon ex- 
posed for sale in the shops, and even ready-made clothes were to be had in any 
quantity. 

They even got over their religious prejudices, so far as to keep the 
market well supplied with bullocks, and there were curiosity shops without 
number. 

The shopkeepers in Tinghae supposed an English name indispensable to 
the respectability of their shops, and it was be amusing to walk up the street 
and read the different names which they bad adopted under the advice and in- 
struction of the soldiers and sailors to whom they had applied on the subject. 
There were “ Stultz, tailor, from London ;” “ Buckmaster, tailor to the army 
and navy :” “ Dominie Dobbs, the grocer ;” “ Squire Sam, porcelain mer- 
chant ;” and the number of tradesmen “ to her Majesty,” was very great. 

Certificates from their customers were also in request, and as 
most of these were very laughable performances, the poor natives were 
never quite at ease about them, and were continually showing them to 
other customers. The way in which the Chinese classed the foreigners 
was very droll. There were three degrees of rank which they generally 
bestowed upon them. The officers they called mandarins, the merchants 
sien-sang, “ master,” and the soldiers, sailors, &c., were all classed under 
the head of a-says. From the men continually shouting out to one 
another “I say,” the Chinese concluded that this was the name of the . 
class to which the lower orders belonged. 

Mr. Fortune visited Ningpo for the first time in the autumn of 1843. 
The city is built at the junction of two fine streams, and is connected with 
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its suburbs by a bridge of boats. The ramparts are about five miles in 
circumference, and the space inside, as seen from the “temple of the 
heavenly winds,” is filled with houses densely crowded. An American 
medical missionary resided at Ningpo. He had adopted the Chinese 
costume, tail and all. Mr. Fortune says the Chinese laughed at the doctor, 
but he does not say they laughed at him when they robbed him of his 
Chinese costume in his journey up the great canal to Soo-chew-foo. Mr. 
Fortune wintered at Ningpo, and says he never felt it so cold in England 
as he did in this city of central China. The natives do not keep them- 
selves warm by fires so much as by additional clothing. Ningpo isa city 
of great wealth. It contains large Chinese banking establishments, and 
is the great market for Chinese furniture, of wood and ivory, porcelain, 
and curiosities. 
The gardens of the madarins furnished Mr. Fortune with many new 
plants. 
Here, as at other places, (he says,) I made many inquiries after the sup- 
ed yellow camellia, and offered ten dollars to any Chinaman who would 
ring me one. Any thing can be had in China for dollars! and it was not 
long before two plants were brought to me, one of which was said to be light 
yellow, and the other as deep a colour as the double yellow rose . . . And 


the rogue did his business so well. He had a written label stuck in each pot, 
and apparently the writing and labels had been there for some years. 


It is almost unnecessary to add that a fraud was attempted. When 
the plants flowered at Hong-Kong, there was nothing yellow about them 
but the stamens. The gardens of the mandarins are described as very 
pretty and unique ; they contain a choice selection of the ornamental 
trees and shrubs of China, and generally a considerable number of dwarf 
trees. The Chinese show infinite patience and ingenuity in dwarfing all 
kinds of trees, fruit-trees included. Some of the specimens Mr. Fortune 
describes as being only a few inches high, and yet to appear hoary with 


Amongst the mandarins’ gardens at Ningpo, that of old Dr. Chang is 
most admired by strangers. Artificial rock-work and ponds form a prin- 
3 feature, with dwarf-trees and creepers, vases, and flowering shrubs. 

e level plain in which Ningpe is built is thirty miles across, and the 


graves of the dead are scattered all over it, giving some idea of the im- 
mense population of the country. On the river side are above-ground 
ice-houses of remarkably simple construction, and from which it is to be 
hoped we shall learn a great practical lesson. 

All the rivers of central and northern China abound with fish. They 
are caught with nets, by diving, and by cormorants trained for the pur- 
a Mr. Fortune describes the two latter novel modes of fishing at 


Shanghae is the most northerly of the five free ports, and the most 
important of all in a commercial point of view. Mr. Fortune visited 
this city as soon as the port was opened by her majesty’s consul, Captain 
Balfour. It is not a very large town, the circumference of the walls not 
exceeding three and a half miles, but is not far removed from the entrance 
of the great Yang-tse-kiang, “ the child of the ocean,” which, with the 
great canal connected therewith, is the highway to a multitude of cities 
of the first, second, and third class, that is to say, with populations of 
from 500,000 to probably 2,000,000, many of which are not even known 
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by name, and, as Mr. Montgomery Martin remarks, are likely to continue 
unknown if we do not adopt a wiser policy. 

The streets of Shanghae are narrow, and crowded with people actively 
engaged in ‘business. The merchandise, which is most striking to a 
stranger walking through the streets, is the silk and embroidery, cotton, 
and cotton goods, porcelain, furniture, clothes, and curiosity shops. But 
articles of food form, of course, the most extensive trade of all; and it 
is sometimes a difficult matter to get through the streets for the immense 
merge of fish, pork, fruit, and vegetables which crowd the stands in 
ront of the shops. Joss-houses are met with in all directions; fortune- 
tellers and jugglers are also in great request. ‘* Wheels of fortune’’ are 
also exceedingly popular, the Chinese being fond of gambling. Thea- 
tricals are, strange to say, often satenel in their temples. Dining- 
rooms, tea-houses, and bakers’ shops are also met with at every step. “I 
fully believe,” says Mr. Fortune, ‘that in no country in the world is 
there less real misery and want than in China.”’ 

In the river of Shanghae a forest of masts attests to the importance 
of the place as one of native trade, and the convenience of inland tran- 
sit is also, Mr. Fortune tells us, unrivalled in any part of the world. The 
country is one vast plain, intersected by rivers and canals. Our cottons 
are in great demand, and teas can be purchased at less expense at 
Shanghae than at Canton. Upon this subject, of such intense Anglican 
interest, it may be observed, that Mr. Fortune corroborates what has been 
previously stated by Sir John Francis Davis, that the tea of the south is 
the produce of the Thea Bohea, that of the north of the Thea Viridis. 
Both plants, however, produce nothing but black or blackish-green teas. 
Green tea is manufactured by various processes, the most common of 
which appears to be first dyeing the leaves yellow with turmeric, and 
converting that into green by the addition of Prussian blue and ‘ 
More innocent vegetable dyes are said, however, also to be used. The 
Chinese naturally never use these dyed teas themselves ; they are so pre- 
pared to suit the European and American markets, and they would sub- 
stitute for that colour either red or yellow, should our tastes change, and 
lead us to prefer more glaring tints !* 

As to the various flavours of teas, these are communicated to them by 
various scented flowers that are grown on purpose in particular districts. 
These flowers, among the chief of which Mr. Fortune notices Olea fra- 
grans, Chloranthus inconspicuus, and Aglaia odorata, are dried by them- 
selves, and afterwards mixed with the teas. 

In addition to the commercial advantages which must soon give su 
macy to Shanghae, the climate is healthy, the natives are peaceable, and 
foreign residents are respected. The plain of Shanghae is one vast, 
beautiful garden. Mr. Fortune says, it is, perhaps, unequalled in <7 
by any district of like extent in the world. Farm-yards are seen wi 
stacks regularly built up and thatched in the same form and manner as 
we find them in England, and the land, too, is ridged and furrowed in the 
samé way. ‘The clumps of bamboo and the pig-tails alone give a foreign 
character to the scenery. These districts furnished our co with a 
new and highly ornamental pine ( Cryptomeria Japonica), the horizontal 
branches of which droop towards the in a graceful and “ wee 
manner. The nursery-gardens, which are also numerous, furnished him 





* Lord Sandon has laid this fact before the “ Select Parliamentary Committee.” 
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with many interesting ts. Mr. Fortune experienced considerable 
difficulty in finding out nurseries ; the Chinese were unwilling to 
ive him the slightest information about any places outside of the town. 
This most marked peculiarity in the Chinese character, and which Mr. 
Fortune is himself at a loss to explain, has, however, probably no other 
origin than in the long-severed position of the people. There is, there- 
fore, every reason to believe that time and intercourse will rapidly efface a 
prejudice of so superficial an origin, but no doubt the Chinese cannot yet 
accustom themselves to believe that they are brought into permanent 
connexion with the barbarians from without, and they will therefore 
persevere, possibly for one generation, in adhering to the mistrustful ex- 
clusiveness of their forefathers. Mr. Fortune says, however, that a great 
change took place in the feelings of these poor people in this respect, 
even in the course of the two years that he was in the north. But then 
the northern Chinese differ widely from their haughty and insolent 
countrymen in the south. 
After returning to the south, and shipping off his collections, and paying 
a visit to Canton, where he was subjected to gross indignities by the cor- 
rupted population of that country, who are encouraged in their vicious 
propensities by European toleration and submission, Mr. Fortune again 
visited the northern provinces in the spring of 1844. Upon this occasion 
he directed his investigations to the Ningpo tea districts, the results of 
which have been already alluded to. Uponthese excursions he generally 
took up his residence at the temples or monasteries, where, excepting 
that the curiosity of the priests and natives was rather troublesome, he 
appears to have met with kindness and civility. 


The priests, (he says,) from the highest to the lowest, always showed me 
the most marked attention and kindness. As many of themas I wished cheer- 
fully followed me in my excursions in the vicinity of the temple; one carrying 
my specimen-paper, another my plants, and a third my birds, and so on. 


And further on he remarks, 


“ All the temples, both large and small, are built in the most romantic and 
beautiful situations amongst the hills, and the neighbouring woods are always 
preserved and encoura What would indicate the residence of a count 
gentleman in England, is in China the sign of a Budhist temple, and this hol 
good all over the country. When the weary traveller, therefore, who has been 
exposed for hours to the fierce rays of an eastern sun, sees a large, clean-looking 
house showing itself amongst trees on the distant hill side, he may be almost 
certain that it is one of Budha’s temples, where the priests will treat him not 
only with courtesy but with kindness.” 


The description of Poo-to, or “ the worshipping island,” the strong- 
hold of Budhism, in northern China, reminds one of the landscape familiar 
to us on plates and crockery-ware. The temples are in a group, and in 
order to reach the chief of these, an ornamental bridge is crossed, erected 
over a large artificial pond. The halls which contain the idols are very 
spacious, and many of the idols are thirty or forty feet in-height. They 
are generally made of wood or clay richly gilt. In some of the temples 
Mr. Fortune, however, met with exquisite bronze statues. It isa striking and 
significant fact, that almost all these temples are crumbling fast into 
ruins. There are a few exceptions in cases where they happen to get a 


good name amongst the people, from the supposed kindness of the gods ; 
ut the great mass are in a state of decay. 


The principal trees and shrubs that grow around the temples are the 
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Chinese pine, Cunningham lanceolata, yews, cypresses, camphor trees, 
tallow trees, oaks, bamboos, and the camellia japonica; the well-known 
single red variety of which plant grows spontaneously in the woods, at- 
taining a height sometimes of twenty to thirty feet, with stems thick in 
roportion. 

. ince the new ports have been opened, the Protestant missionaries, 
whose labours were before confined to Canton and Macao, have extended 
their operations, and at each of the ports there exists a mission, the me- 
dical officer attached to which appears to be a most powerful auxiliary in 
the conversion of these benighted people. 

The Roman Catholic missions are, however, something quite different 
to those of the Protestants. The Jesuits appear to inherit the spirit and 
enthusiasm of the fathers of the Church, and the self-denial of the apostles. 
Instead of restricting themselves to the out-ports of the empire, they 

netrate into the interior, and distribute themselves all over the country. 
One of their bishops lives not far from Shanghae, in the midst of his con- 
verts, who form of themselves a little Christian village. 


These poor men (says Mr. Fortune, in allusion to the Roman missionaries), 
submit to many privations and dangers for the cause they have espoused, 
and although I do not approve of the doctrines which they teach, [ must give 
them the highest praise for enthusiasm and devotion to their faith. European 
customs, habits, and luxuries, are all abandoned from the moment they put 
their feet on the shores of China; parents, friends, and home, in many in- 
stances, are heard of no more ; before them lies a heathen land of strangers, 
cold and unconcerned about the religion for which they themselves are sacri- 
ficing every thing, and they know that their graves will be far away from the 
Jand of their birth and the home of their early years. 

Could (Mr. Fortune adds afterwards) those individuals in our time, who 
predict the near approach of the millennium see the length and breadth of this 
vast country, with its three hundred millions of souls, they would surely pause 
and reflect before they published their absurd and foolish predictions. 


Mr. Fortune has here altogether underrated the population. That of 
China Proper exceeds three hundred millions (367,632,907, according 
to Mr. R. M. Martin, who has calculated to an odd 7 !) the dependencies 
of Mant-duina, Mongolia, &c., contain at least 36,000,000 more, making 
a real total of four hundred millions, or upwards of one-third of the po- 
pulation of the whole earth. 

The navigation of the great Yang-tse-Kiang is rendered difficult by 
the numerous sand-banks and the want of prominent land-marks. The 
country is perfectly level, the shores of the river being in many places 
lower than the river itself, which is kept within its bounds by large and 
strong embankments. This is the great Nankin cotton district, and from 
the top of the highest mast of a m, no hill is seen to bound a vast level 
plain of the richest soil in the world. 

Having procured a pony and compass, Mr. Fortune started from 
Shanghae for the interior of this plain. The country he found had its 
highways and byways, and he soon ascertained by experience that it was 
highly necessary to keep to these, or he was sure to get almost inextri- 
cably entangled amongst the canals. He thus describes his progress :— 


I reached a small town in the vicinity of the hills about two o’clock in the 
afternoon; the pony having had nothing to eat since we left Shanghae, was 
much exhausted, and I was therefore anxious to procure a feed of corn for 
him at some of the shops. The news of the presence of a foreigner in the 
town spread like lightning, and I was soon surrounded and followed by some 
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thousands of people of both sexes, young and old, who were all anxious to get 
a glimpse of my features and dress. Their behaviour on the whole, however, 
was civil and res and the only inconvenience I had to complain of was 
the pressure of the crowd. For a few of the copper coin of the country, a boy 
had promised to take me to a shop where I could b gers something for the 
y, and we wended our way through the crowd, which was every moment 
ing more dense, towards, as I supposed, a corn or hay shop. At last, to 
my su he came to a halt in front of an eating house, and my guide came 
and asked me for money to go in and buy some boiled rice. “ But I want a 
feed for the pony,” said I. “ a well, give me the money, and I will fetch you 
a basin of boiled rice for him.” “ You had better bring him a pair of chopsticks 
also,” said I, as I put the money into his hand. The idea of a pony eating 
with chopsticks delighted the crowd, and put them into high humour ; 
during my travels in the interior, 1 often found the benefit of having a joke 
with the natives. 


On his return to Shanghae Mr. Fortune hired a boat and carried on his 
excursions by the canals. Upon one of these excursions he discovered the 
Tein-ching, or plant from which the celebrated blue dye is obtained, and 
which proved to be a new species of Isatis, which has been designated as 
the I indigotica. 


The natives in this part of the country were vastly surprised when they 
saw me for the first time ; at the different villages and towns, men, women, 
and children of all ranks lined the banks of the canals as my boat passed along, 
and often requested me to come out in order that they might have a better op- 
portunity of seeing me. When I left vs | boat for the purpose of ascending the 
hills, my boatmen used to make a good deal of money by allowing the people 
to go in and inspect my little cabin. A copy of the Pictorial Times, which I 
happened to have with me, was greatly admired, and I was obliged to leave it 
amongst them. It is a remarkable fact, however, that nothing, as far as I 
know, was ever stolen from me at this time, although several hundred persons 
visited my boat in my absence. The boatmen must have either been very sharp, 
or the people must have had a superstitious dread of the property ofa foreigner, 
to put it down to their honour is, [ am afraid, out of the question ! 


The next and most novel excursion was to the first-rate city of Soo- 
chow-foo, on the great canal :— 


Every one who has been in China, or who is at all acquainted with Chinese 
history, has heard of the city of Soo-chow-foo. Ifa stranger enters a shop in Hong- 
Kong, in Canton, or in any of the other towns in the south, he is sure to be 
told, when he inquires the price of any curiosity out of the common way, that 
it has been brought from this celebrated place; let him order any thing superb, 
and it must be sent for from Soo-chow—fine pictures, fine carved; work, fine 
silks, and fine ladies, all come from Soo-chow. It is the Chinaman’s earthly 
paradise, and it would be hard indeed to convince him that it had its equal in 
any town on earth, In addition to its other attractions, I was informed by 
the Chinese nursery gardeners at Shanghae, that it contained a great number 
of excellent flower gardens and nurseries, from which they obtained all, or 
nearly all, the plants which they had for sale, and was, therefore, 
mse? tempted to infringe the absurd laws of the celestial empire, and try to 
reach this far-famed place. My greatest difficulty was to meet with boatmen 
who would travel with me, as they were all frightened for the mandarins, who 
had issued very stringent orders to them after the circumstance happened which 
I have already noticed. They weretold that they might take foreigners down 
the river towards the sea, and up as far as a pagoda a mile or two above Shang- 
hae, but on no account were they to go up the western branch of the river. 
This was a direct infringement on the right which had been secured to us by 
the treaty of Nanking, and her majesty’s consul at this port soon found it 

and prudent to interfere inthe matter. Some time after this period, 
are called the boundaries were fixed, the foreign residents were 
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allowed to go a day’s journey into the interior, that is, as far as they could go 
and come back again in twenty-four hours. 


Having at length procured a boat, Mr. Fortune set off on his journey: 


I was, of course, travelling in the Chinese costume ; my head was shaved, I 
had a splendid wig and tail, of which some Chinaman in former days had 
doubtless been extremely vain, and upon the whole I believe I made a pretty 
fair Chinaman. — the Chinese countenance and eye differ considerably 
from those of a native of Europe, yet a traveller in the north has far greater 
chance of escaping detection than in the south of China, the features of the 
northern natives approaching more nearly to those of Euro than they do 
in the south, and the difference amongst themselves also being greater. 


In China the canal is the sr amp. ip and the boat is his car- 
riage, and hence the absence of good and carriages in the country. 
The first night Mr. Fortune halted under the ramparts of a large town called 
Cading. During the “er robbers boarded his boat, and after making 
away with both his English and Chinese clothes, cut the rope and set the 
boat adrift. Fortunately, the dollars were beneath his pillow, and he 
sent his servant in the morning into Cading to get a new dress. 

The progress up the canal was highly interesting. The scenery was 
extremely striking. The canal, broad as a lake, bore on its waters hun- 


dreds of Chinese boats of all sizes under sail: pagodas here and there 
reared their heads above the woods and temples, which are scattered over 
the wide and extensive plain. 

Passing another Ly: town called Tatsong-tseu the canal divided. 
After this it expanded again into a lake, and then again contracted. 
Bridges were passed, villages and small towns lined the banks, and every 
thing denoted the approach to a city of some size and importance. 


It was a delightful summer’s evening on the 23rd of June, when I ap- 
roached this far-famed town. The moon was up, and with a fair, light breeze my 
Fittle boat scudded swiftly, its mast and sails reflected in the clear water of the 
canal ; the boats thickened as we went along, the houses became more crowded 
and larger, lanterns were moving in great numbers on the bridges and sides of 
the canal, and,in a few minutes more we were safely moored, among some hun- 
dreds of other boats, under the walls of this celebrated city. Having taken all 
the precautions in our power against another nightly visitor, my servant, the 
boatmen, and myself were soon fast asleep. 

With the first dawn of morning I was up, and dressed with very great care 
by my Chinese servant, whom I then despatched to find out the nursery gardens 
in the city, in order to procure the plants which I wanted. When he had ob- 
tained this information he returned, and we proceeded together into the city, in 
order to make my selections, 

When I left the boat, I confess I felt rather nervous as to the trial I was 
about to make. Although I had passed very well as a Chinaman in the 
country districts, I knew that the inhabitants of large towns, and particularly 
those in a town like this, were more difficult to deceive. My old friends, or 
I should rather say my enemies, the’dogs, who are as acute as any Chinaman, 
evidently didnot disown me as a countryman, and this at once gave me 
confidence. 

As I was crossing the bridge, which is built over the moat or canal on the 
outside of the city walls, numbers of the Chinese were loitering on it, leaning 
over its sides, and looking down upon the boats which were plying to and fro. 
I stopped, too, and looked down upon the gay and happy throng, with a feeling 
of secret triumph when I remembered that I was now in the most fashionable 
city of the celestial empire, where no Englishman, as far as I knew, had ever 
been before. None of the loiterers on the bridge appeared to pay the slightest 
attention to me, by which I concluded that I must be very much like one of 
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themselves. How surprised they would have been had it been whispered to 
them that an Englishman was standing amongst them. 


From his further descriptions it would appear that Mr. Fortune entered 
the city by the east gate, and went along the side of the east wall. He 
also notices the ‘‘ west end” of the town as the richest and most aristo- 
cratic portion of the town, and that the gates are well by soldiers. 
Still is manifestly something deficient in this description. In the 
first place Mr. Fortune was not the first Englishman to visit the fashion- 
able city of China. Lord Macartney passed through this beautiful city, 
and describes it asenclosed with high walls, which are about ten miles in 
circumference ; the suburbs being four distinct towns, about ten miles in 
length and nearly the same in breath. Mr. R. M. Martin says, “ The 
intelligent and adventurous Mr. Fortune, agent for the Horticultural 
Society, whom I had the pleasure to meet in the north of China, and to 
accompany to Ningpo, attempted to enter the city without success.” We 
suspect, however, that Mr. Martin is under a misapprehension here. Mr. 
Fortune evidently entered the town, but had apparently but little opportunity 
of exploring it, although he describes himself as remaining for several 
days in the city and neighbourhood. 

Mr. Fortune also visited the Tartar city of Chapoo, which was attacked 
and taken during the war. At that city he was obliged to apply to the 
mandarins to protect him from the crowd, which was inconvenient from 
its numbers, and not from any actual violence, and the consequence was, 
that he found on his return to Shanghae that a complaint had been 
lodged against him with the British Consul. 

Having finished his business at Shanghae, Mr. Fortune sailed for Foo- 
chow-foo, on the river Min. The scenery of the river is described as 
striking and beautiful. Numerous temples and joss-houses, embosomed in 
groves of banyan-trees (Ficus Nitida) are built in the most picturesque 
situations. 


Viewing the scenery as a whole (says Mr. Fortune), the beautiful river 
winding its way between mountains, its islands, its temples, its villages and 
fortresses—I think, although not the richest, it is the most romantic and beau- 
tiful part of the country which has come under my observation. 


The reception met with in the suburbs of the city was rude and inso- 
lent. The city within the walls is described as being from eight to nine 
miles in circumference. A large trade is carried on in copper and other 
metals. Foo-chow-foo appears to be the Birmingham of China, as Soo- 
chow is its Bath or Cheltenham. Banking is also carried on to a great 
extent, paper notes being a common medium of exchange, and the people 
having the most perfect confidence in them. The people are also a 
cleaner and more active race than in other towns, but they are very hostile 
to foreigners. Mr. Fortune, upon the whole, does not estimate highly 
the commercial advantages of this pt of half a million of inhabitants. 
The Bohea teas ex from this place Mr. Fortune ascertained to be 
derived from the Thea viridis, like the “ green” teas of the north. 

It was on leaving Foo-chow-foo, in a native junk, that Mr. Fortune 
had his great fight with the pirates, in which his skill and intrepidity 
twice saved the vessel. This also was while labouring under the fever of 
the country. Having at length brought together the whole of his plants 
from the districts of Foo-chow-foo, Chusan, and Ningpo, at his favourite 
city of Shanghae, this intelligent and enterprising traveller got them 
= and on the 10th of October, 1845, sailed for Hong-Kong and 


ngland. 
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THE LAST INSURRECTION IN PORTUGAL. 


By Wiiu1aMm H. G. Kmasros, Esq. 


AUTHOR OF “ THE PRIME MINISTER,” “ LUSITANIAN SKETCHES,” &c. 


Seven revolutions in the course of ten years (such on the most moderate 
computation is the number Portugal has seen since Donna Maria ascended 
the throne of her ancestors,) shows either that the Portuguese are very 
fond of change, or that they are very dissatisfied with things as they 
exist, and that the successive experiments at improvement have proved 
failures. Portugal is like a fevered patient tumbling and tossing about in 
his bed in the attempt to seek relief from pain by a change of position, 
but with each movement finding it rather increased than alleviated. That 
such will be the result of the last insurrection no one acquainted with the 
country can for a moment doubt, but it is far more difficult to say under 
what form the government of the country will be carried on, or whether 
or not Portugal will continue to exist as an independent state. 

I am inclined to think that she will not. 

When the Roman empire fell to pieces, the civilised world, if it deserved 
the name, formed itself into that numerous collection of small states which 
continued amalgamating and combining ually, till the present Euro- 

system was at length constructed, the smaller kingdoms becoming 
merged in their more influential neighbours, unless they have, by the 
bravery of their children, and a peculiar geographical position, been able, 
like Switzerland, to maintain their independence, or unless, like Portugal, 
they have been protected, through the jealousy of one powerful country 
from becoming the prey of another. 

The death wail of Poland has sounded in the ears of Europe, and she 
has ceased to be numbered among the nations of the earth. She fell at 
last a helpless victim into the grasping maws of the surrounding nations, 
a her warmest admirers, the sternest haters of her tyrants must acknow- 

edge, that she herself brought down her fate upon hie head. Had she, 
on the contrary, been true to herself, had not intestine broils weakened 
her powers, she would even now have been one of the chief kingdoms of 
Europe, perhaps the mistress of those who trample on her ashes. Much 
in the same condition is Portugal at the present time as was Poland before 
her fall—though, fortunately for her nationality, her nearest neighbour is 
in as weak and disorganised a state as herself—she also possesses a conve- 
nient harbour on the shores of the Atlantic, a near market for manufac- 
tures, and a battle-field which England would regret to lose. Were it 
not for these qualifications, she would either fall under the dominion of 
France, or again become incorporated with Spain. 

Through the crimes and folly of her leaders, through the ignorance of 
all classes, has Portugal been brought to her present condition. No one 
can pity her, there will be no one to mourn her fate when she ceases to 
exist, for not like Poland, has she had foreign foes to contend with—no 
patriot Kosciusko has arisen to vindicate her fame, nor when her name is 
mentioned in the page of history can she boast of a field of Warsaw, 
glorious though lost ; But weakened and distracted by internal dissension, 
May.—vou. LXxX. NO. CCCXVII, I 
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she will ge fall into the insignificant condition of a province of Spain, 
from which she emerged in the glorious days of Alfonso Henriques. 

Many Portuguese wish for 4 union with Spain, and believe it will take 

lace, as the only chance they have of gaining any political power in 
wendy True, Spain is in searcely a better condition Portugal, but 
then she possesses greater vitality and energy—her internal resources are 
immeasurably superior. She is like a giant struggling in convulsions, 
who may yet overcome the malady and rise with unabated power. Por- 
is an emaciated being, with a ruined constitution too weak to revive. 
It is the policy of England to prevent Portugal becoming a province of 
Spain, but that we the wisest means to effect our purpose may be 
doubted. Itis also highly problematical that Portugal would benefit by the 
change; yet that such is the aim of no inconsiderable portion of the 
leaders of the last imsurrection I am able with tolerable confidence . 
to aver. 

In a former I gave a sketch of the various parties ling for 
the mastery, and of the causes which produced the present deplorable state 
of affairs in that portion of the peninsula, summing them up in one word— 
misrule. I will now detail, for the amusement of my readers, some of 
the more prominent events which have occurred during the insurrection. 
As far back as November, 1845, those who mixed in Portuguese society 
observed ominous threatenings of the coming storm. Many of the old 
fidalgo families, unwavering adherents of Dom Miguel, who had for some 

ears past resided quietly on their estates without interfering in politics, 
Soies to reappear at their town residences, and to express their sentiments 
openly. Some contented themselves with merely abusing the obnoxious 
minister Costa Cabral, others spoke with disrespect of the queen, and 
many went as far as to talk of the necessity of her abdicating, and hinted 
that Dom Miguel must be restored to the throne. In: truth, the 
despotic and unconstitutional conduct of the minister had created for the 
queen so many enemies, that even those noble families, who had hitherto 
been the staunchest supporters of her throne, no longer hesitated to speak 
of her in terms of the severest censure, for becoming the blind tool of her 
designing minister. He had, indeed, wofully disappointed the hopes of 
those who expected to find in him the regenerator of his country. Pro- 
ing to be a reformer, he was the creator of as many abuses as he 
aboli and when he came to levy the taxes absolutely necessary for 
carrying out the proposed improvements, the whole country was easily 
roused to arms against him. 

The chief of these were, I believe, an inquest, a poll, and a land-tax. 
These taxes were not in reality more than the people could pay, but they 
were not equally distributed nor fairly collected, but fell chiefly on the 
agricultural classes, who had not the cunning to devise means to avoid 
their payment. These classes would not, however, have taken up arms, 
had they not been worked upon by others who had their own objects to 
serve; and, unfortunately, Cabral had so completely exposed himself to 
censure, that even those who considered that, notwithstanding his failings, 
he was one of the few men calculated to govern the country, had very 
little to say in his favour. 

The taxes I have mentioned were absolutely necessary for the im- 





* See “ Modern Portugal,” in the New Monthly for March. 
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nt of the country, and a popular and. honest minister might have 
levied them with impunity; but when he was seen growing rapidly 
wealthy, the naturally suspected that the money they paid was 
not applied to its legitimate purposes. The poll-tax, for instance, which 
has existed for three years, was err er It levied a crusado, or 
2s, a-year, on every man capable of work, or required his labour for three 
days on the public roads in the course of construction. In the interior 
of the country, however, no roads had as yet been laid out, and the 
peasantry were thus compelled to go an immense distance to reach those 
already commenced, or to pay the money, naturally complaining that 
they could derive no benefit from those roads which did not approach 
their lands. From the first this has been a fruitful source of dispute, 
and many serious disturbances have taken place when troops have been 
sent to assist the tax-gatherers. The inquest-tax was instituted more to 
serve as acheck upon murder than as a source of revenue, for, in the 
course of a whole year, it realised but a few hundred pounds—yet was it 
ostensibly the cause of the commencement of the insurrection at Braga. 
The husband of a certain dame, Maria by name, died. From: her occu- 
tion of a water-carrier, or because she lived over a fountain, she was 
commonly called ‘“ Maria da Fonte,” Mary of the Fountain, She was 
a stout, double-fisted woman, and moreover of a determined spirit, and 
she vowed to all her acquaintance that nothing should compel her to pay 
the fee to the coroner. They applauded her resolution, and promised to 
support her. Probably some of the enemies of the minister had found in 
her a fit agent to forward their ends. When, therefore, the coroner came, 
and after examining into the cause of the husband’s death, asked for his 
fee, Maria da Fonte refused to pay it. On his insisting in his demand, 
she drove him into the street, where he was killed by the populace, who, 
headed by the Amazon, repelled the military sent to quell the riot. 

The peasantry throughout the country imitated this woman’s example, 
who at once became a heroine, the rebels generally calling themselves the 
soldiers of Maria da Fonte. An additional reason for the new taxes 
becoming obnoxious was, that the peasantry being unable to read the 
papers sent round to them, they were compelled to pay a public notary 
for explaining to them their meaning. When, also, the lands were 
measured preparatory to making roads, and for other purposes, the 
ignorant people were persuaded by the Miguelite fidalgos and priests, 
as well as by the republican demagogues (both made use of similar 
means), that Cabral had ordered the operation to be performed as a pre- 
liminary to selling the country to England. 

Wherever the tax-gatherers appeared, they were insulted and knocked 
down ; and in most of the smaller towns of the Minho and Beira, their 
papers were taken from them and burnt in the market-places amid the 
shouts and execrations of the people. Although the government were 
well aware of these proceedings, the queen was kept in total ignorance 
of them, while the same policy which had originated the dissatisfaction 
was still continued. All this time the Republicans and Miguelites were 
busily at work fomenting the ill-feeling of the people against the Ca- 
bralistas. A few of the officers of the army were won over by the 
revolutionists, but generally the troops remained faithful to their oaths. 
The people of Lisbon also, if dissatisfied with the government, were kept 
in check by the military, but in Oporto, various plots were concocted 
with very little attempt at concealment. By order of the government, 
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the masked ball, which usually takes place during the carnival, was for- 
bidden ; but some of those he have since appeared at the head of the 
republican party, had formed a plan, in order to exhibit their strength, to 
the streets on horseback, with masks on their faces, in the charac- 
ters of the “ Juif Errant.” Heavy rains, however, coming on, put a stop 
to every thing of the sort, or, as they would have gone armed, if the 
military had attempted to interfere, there would doubtless have been a 
disturbance. Something very similar took place when the Mexicans 
were first struggling to throw off their allegiance to-the parent state. 
At the same time the Jesuit agents of the Miguelite, or Absolute party, 
were at work in their own way. A society was instituted, which had 
some time previously existed in Lisbon, called the “ Coragiéo de Maria,” 
who held a meeting on the second Sunday in every month, “to pray for 
the conversion of the impious.” 
On the 8th of M they met in a church at Oporto, called the 
‘“‘ Congregados.” A great number of well-known Miguelite families, 
with numerous ladies, members of the society, were present, while the 
church was crowded also with people of very different politics. The ser- 
vice was performed quietly, but scarcely had the sermon been commenced 
by an eloquent preacher, a strenuous supporter of Dom Miguel, than a 
party of young men (noted Septembristas republicans) who had 
themselves near the pulpit, began to hiss and stamp violently. On this 
the preacher quietiy said, ‘* If any of my audience are not good Catholics 
they had better leave the church.” The answer was a general murmur 
among the congregation, which, as the priest attempted to proceed, 
increased to a complete uproar, till the confusion became dreadful. A 
mob, probably already prepared, collected outside the church, and in- 
aan the noise with their cries. Ladies screamed and fainted, and, with 
the priests, clung to the altars for protection or escaped into the vestry, 
many were mina injured, and the robes of the priests were torn from their 
backs, though no lives were lost. At last, on the appearance of the mu- 
nicipal the disturbance was quelled. The actors in this scene 
belonged to the two parties who have since pretended to combine, in 
order to oppose the queen. About this time, in the provinces, men 
habited in women’s clothes, calling themselves the children of Maria da 
Fonte, in imitation probably of Rebecca’s daughters, of whom their 
leader had read, went about instigating the people to revolt. When small 
bodies of troops were sent against them the latter were generally driven 
back with loss. When the men began to rise and arm, the women worked 
hard to arrange their accoutrements and arms ; they encouraged them 
also by their presence, and distracted the soldiers opposed to them by 
assembling on the hills, waving their handkerchiefs, and uttering loud 
cries. At last, Amazon-like, they mixed with the combatants, and 
in the melée numbers lost their lives. On the 2lst of April José Ca- 
bral, the brother of the minister, and still more obnoxious to the people, 
arrived at Oporto with 600 men, but his coming tended er to 
increase than to quell the disturbances, and the city was surrounded 
with bands of peasants armed with weapons of their own provid- 
ing. Early in 5 am hundreds came into. Oporto, and muskets 
were put into their hands, but when they found that military officers were 
to drill them, and that they were to act as regular troops, they 
ped, carrying off the arms which had been given them. e 
transaction was, no doubt, effected through the treachery of some of the 
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republicans. The next day a band of upwards of 1000 well-armed 
peasants appeared at one of the northern barriers of Oporto, and when 
the troops were sent to oppose their entrance several rounds were ex- 
changed between them, and an officer and two soldiers were wounded, and a 
peasant was killed. While this affair was going forward some men con- 
trived by ladders to reach the alarm bells in the church of the Cedofeita, 
and the confusion in the city became general. As it was supposed that 
the barracks of St. Ovidio were threatened, cannon were coal at the top 
of each street leading to that quarter ; after this, for some time, the city 
remained tranquil. In the country, however, the Miguelites were very 
active, Dom Fernando, the son of the Marquis of Villa Real, raised a 
Guerilla of 500 men, and took possession of Amaranti, where many men 
of rank joined him. On hearing of it José Cabral gave notice that he 
would shoot the first of them he caught, but his reign was soon to end, 
and the queen at length hearing of these proceedings dismissed the 
Cabrals, and desired the Duke of Palmella to form a new ministry. He 
did so from among the ultra liberal party, and pacification was now the 
order of the day. 

On the 30th of May a large Guerilla, assembled at Valongo, about nine 
miles from Oporto, threatened to attack the city. On this the civil 
governor, the Visconde de Beire, went out to meet them, and returned, 
accompanied by the chiefs, who were all dressed in bandit costume, with 
Asoeit-bricatned hats and feathers, and round jackets, belts, or sashes, with 
pistols and daggers stuck in them. As on their way to dinner at the 
governor's house, they passed along the Campo de St. Ovidio, which was 
full of troops, they were saluted with loud groans and hisses, the officers 
looking very indignant at seeing their opponents treated with so much 
consideration. Soon after this those officers who had been employed 
against the rebels, were superseded and summoned to Lisbon, causing 
almost a mutiny among the men, who were much attached to them. 

Dom Fernando received an office under government, and several young 
Miguelite nobles who had been taken prisoners among a Guerilla band, in 
an encounter with the troops at Penafiel, were liberated from Foz Castle, a 
party of young men assembling to bring them out in triumph. The city was 
now full of Guerilla bands, who took every occasion to insult the troops. 
At times, indeed, the military governor, the Visconde de Fonte Nova, had 
the greatest difficulty in restraining the soldiers from revenging them- 
selves, though as a proof of the admirable discipline he maintained over 
them while he remained at their head, no outbreak took place. 

This state of things continued till the queen, perceiving that her liberal 
ministry were throwing all the power into the hands of the republicans, 
suddenly dismissed them, re-established the Charter, and sent the Duke of 
Terceira to Oporto to take command of the army of the north. On his 
arrival, he found that a revolution had taken place, the city was in the 
hands of the professed republicans, a Junta was established, and he was 
thrown into prison, where he still remains, 

At first the old noble was confined in the castle of San Joiio da Foz, 
where he could enjoy the fresh air of the sea, but the rebels, fearing that 
he might make his escape, removed him before —" one morning 
to the common felons’ prison in Oporto, whence his only prospect is a 
blank wall. Next to his room is the fever ward ! The rebel leaders, to 
some of whom he is related, hold him as a hostage for their own heads, 
should they fall into the hands of the queen, and his imprisonment msy 
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influence his old brother in arms, Saldanha, in his hesitation to 
advance on 

While these events were occurring in the north, some of the leading 
who were joined by numerous Guerilla bands, put themselves at their head. 
On this Saldanha was sent inst. them, and at Torres Vedras, and 
wherever he encountered them he defeated them with great loss. In the 
Minho the queen's generals were equally successful, and a large Mi- 
guelite Guerilla, under the English adventurer, Macdonel, was compelled 
to retreat while their general was killed. 

The rebels of the various political parties who had managed to escape 
from the field, took refuge in Oporto, which they immediately commenced 
fortifying, and soon placed in a condition to hold out against the queen’s 
armies. Had Saldanha and the other loyal generals followed up their 
first sucesses, they would, in all probability, have succeeded in et 
Oporto ; but im the hope that the rebels would not longer hold out, an 
from their unwillingness to shed more blood, they contented themselves 
with merely surrounding the city till the severity of the winter put a 
stop to r operations. Since that time literally nothing has been 
done ; and it is to be hoped that the affair may be settled by the media- 
tion of foreign powers, since neither of the contending parties appear to 
have strength to terminate the contest by themselves. The queen’s 
— seem lately to have acted most supinely, while the rebels have 

t no opportunity of improving their resources. The queen’s steamers 
which were so disgracefully delivered into their hands, have afforded them 
the means of fitting out an expedition to make a descent on some parts 
of the coast, with the result of which, by the time this is in print, my 
readers will be acquainted. As an example of the injury accruing to 
commerce, while some of the queen’s troops hold the Castle of Vianna, a 
town of considerable importance to the north of Oporto, the troops of 
the Junta have possession of the surrounding houses. An English mer- 
chantman, laden with salt fish, lies at the mouth of the river, ready to 
discharge her cargo, and the rebels wish her to do so, provided the duty is 
paid to them, but the garrison of the castle, to prevent this, threatened 
to sink her, should she attempt to break bulk. Thus she remains, 
neither party allowing the other to make use of her cargo, which is in 
the meantime running great risk of being spoilt. I must here take 
an opportunity to contradict a calumnious report which went the 
round of the English rs regarding the behaviour of that gallant 
soldier, the Baron de on the taking of Braga. It was stated that 
he allowed his troops to commit every~kind of excess, and that numbers 
of the inhabitants were murdered after the place was entered. This 
atrocious falsehood was fabricated by some of the friends of the Junta, 
and was forwarded to the English admiral at Lisbon, who stated what he 
had heard to the queen. Her majesty would immediately have recalled 
her general, but her ministers recommending an inquiry to be made into 
the truth of the report, the channel through which it had come was traced 
out, and it was proved to be utterly unfounded. The Portuguese, as a 
nation, are more humane than any people in Europe, and even during 
the civil wars in which they have on long plunged, have 
never re ad of those excesses which stain the character of other 
more civilised people. 

A very important question now arises. What line of policy is England 
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to take with regard to Portugal? France, and, of course, Spain, follows 
the same lead, have shown their determination to support the queen, and 
to ingratiate themselves to the utmost through their diplomatic agents 
with the Portuguese. 

For this wise purpose, for some years past, the French have employed 
men of considerable talent and attractive manners to gain the affections 
of all classes of the Portuguese, which they most effectively have suc- 
ceeded in doing. Every thing French has consequently become the 
fashion in Portugal. French politics, French religion, customs and cos- 
tume, and all those who can afford it, send their sons to school or to travel 
in France. They, of course, contrast the cold, if not contemptuous, man- 
ners of the English, with the conciliatory behaviour of their Gallic friends, 
and although with the latter there can be but slight commercial relations, 
they might be tempted, even contrary to their own interests, to combine 
with them against us in case of another general continental war ; and 
should Portugal again become a battle-ground, we should find the dif- 
ference of having to march through her rocky defiles with a population 
armed against instead of for us. Gratitude for past assistance must not 
be for a moment calculated on. Years of bungling interference have 
wiped away all feeling of the sort which formerly existed, for although I 
believe we are still respected, we are most certainly, as a nation, more 
hated than loved. The Portuguese are fully sensible of their weakness, 
and are not blind to their own miserable plight, nor, at the same time 
forgetful of the lofty position from which they have fallen, but we ought 
to recollect, that there is no person so proud as a decayed gentleman, 
and that to relieve his necessities we must do so with as much delicacy 
as possible, or he would spurn our offers. It is precisely this feeling 
which prompts the advisers of the queen to refuse the mediation of 
England in settling the dispute with her rebel subjects. When driven 
to it at last, as she inevitably must be, she will do so with a bad grace ; 
and I strongly doubt whether our interference will have any other effect 
than that of merely dispersing the rebels for a time, to reunite before 
long against her in some new combination. I do not think that the 
Miguelite party have any chance of success. His public, as well as his 

rivate character have deprived Dom Miguel of all the respect in which 
otherwise might have been held by those who consider it their interest 
to support him, and supposing that he had any right to the throne, he 
virtually abandoned all his pretensions when he agreed to act as nt 
for his niece, and took the oath of allegiance to her, still more did he 
forfeit all his claims to the affections of his countrymen when he so 
flagitiously broke his oath, and usurped her crown, murdering, without 
remorse, all who ventured to oppose him. He is, in fact, at present, 
merely a tool in the hands of a small and bigoted - , worked on by 
the Jesuits, and should he even succeed in gaining the Lincine; he would 
very soon be driven forth again an outcast as he now is. 

Neither the existing Spanish nor French governments would wish to 
see the republican party succeed ; and certainly we should not: we 
therefore have but one course to pursue—first to assist the queen in 
gles the rebellion, and to persuade her to act with clemency towards 

e rebels, and then, if we would — the influence we once possessed 
in the country, by sending out intelligent and courteous political agents 
to conciliate the people by every means in our power. 













































RECOLLECTIONS OF LEMAN REDE. 


WituraM Leman Rene was born on the 31st January, 1802, in the city 
of Hamburg. He was a collateral descendant of Sir John Lemann, Lord 
Mayor of London, who founded the great Lemann Estates in Goodman’s 
Fields, and elsewhere, which of late years have given rise to so man 
claimants and so much litigation. The father of the subject of these 
recollections was Thomas Rede, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, the author of a 
book on “ The Laws of England,” for which he was compelled to expatriate 
himself from the country, in 1799; and a translation of “ St. Pierre's 
Anecdotes of Eminent Characters.” It is said that a scrap-book he had 
formed was valued at a thousand pounds. He died when William was 
only eight years old, leaving a widow and five children, who shortly 
afterwards settled in London. This was in the year 1807. There are 
few records of Rede’s boyish career, save that he early evinced that 
firmness of purpose which in after-life so eminently characterised him. 
He excelled in athletic sports ; and became noted as a formidable bruiser. 
Being of a naturally pugnacious disposition, he settled all his disputes 
with his fists ; but it is remarkable, that the most lasting of his friendships 
were with those persons whom, in youth, he had soundly thrashed. 
Indeed, he at one time contemplated following pugilism as a profession, 
and actually trained in Sussex, and fought a match for 40/., under the 
sobriquet of “The Brighton Gipsy Boy.” 

On attaining a fitting age, Mr. Rede was placed in the office of Mr. 
Rosser, a solicitor, with a view to being articled. He displayed much 
aptitude for business, and acquired sufficient knowledge of the law to 
render him in maturer years a safe authority on matters of legal difficulty ; 
but he disliked the profession, and, to use his own words, — “‘ would 
rather have pounced upon any thing than parchment.” 

An amateur theatre—that outlet through which cramped genius so 
frequently finds a way into the world—soon beguiled young Rede from 
the labours of the desk. Here his elder brother, Leman Thomas, and 
himself, laid that dramatic foundation on which they both reared their 
means of future livelihood.- Qn one occasion their mother attended, and 
the curtain being unexpectedly raised while they were rehearsing a 
combat, she was so terrified under the impression that they were mortally 
engaged, for she was quite ignorant of every thing relating to Thespian 
matters, that she shrieked loudly to have them separated, and was car- 
ried insensible from the theatre. Soon after this, William, in 1823, 
made his first public appearance at the Margate Theatre, as Young 
Marlowe in Goldsmith’s comedy of ‘ She Stoops toConquer.” He sub- 
sequently appeared at Bristol ; and eventually in the metropolis, at the 
Tottenham-street Theatre, then called the West London, where he pro- 
duced a very favourable impression in light comedy. The strongest 
friendship subsisted between himself and his brother, and they were 
styled “The Inseparables.” This intimacy ripened with their years, 
and to Thomas did William owe his chief prosperity. A circumstance 
occurred about this time, trivial in itself, but strikingly illustrative of 
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that admixture of justice and partial bias which the latter was afterwards 
accustomed to display in matters where those he favoured were concerned. 
The brothers were one evening at a sporting-house, where Thomas, under 
an impulse of sudden 7. gh was betrayed into charging some one pre- 
sent with direct falsehood. The assemblage arose en masse to inflict 
summary chastisement on the offender, upon which William caught up a 
chair, and planting himself in front of his brother, whispered to him, 
“ You deserve to be well licked! But I'll stick to you for all that !” 

About. this period it was that Rede experienced a fall from a horse, 
and the animal, in plunging forward, inflicted a violent kick ; from the 
effects of which he suffered to the latest hour of existence. Few who 
witnessed his active habits, his great rer powers, and untiring 
fondness of locomotion, were aware of the fact, that each new exertion 
was a fresh trial of the constitution, and that his naturally robust frame 
was unsettled at the very foundation. His ailment had, however, no 
effect upon his spirits. He was an optimist in every thing, and, happen 
what might, he took it all in good part; caring-nothing so long as he 
had an auditor to his wit, and fortitude on the occasion. It was only 
when alone that Rede ever felt. 

At the close of the season he devoted himself to the press, and speedily 
established himself in high favour as a critic on all matters connected 
with the drama. None better could distinguish between talent and pre- 
tension; none better adjust the intricate balance betwixt the practised 
charlatan and the unpractised man of promising merit. The gew-gaws 
of decoration, the heraldings of puff, the conventional efforts of the actor, 
were insufficient to cheat his understanding, and he has frequently stood 
alone in the condemnation of a piece of stage-writing when even the 
treasury has been overflowing from the effects of success. But he in- 
variably found his opinions confirmed by the suffrages of common-sense, 
when the novelty had worn off. 

The true bent of his inclination would have inclined him to pursue his 
Thespian career in the provinces, but the ardent attachment he enter- 
tained for his brother, made him elect London and the journals instead. 
This tie was shortly interrupted by the arrest for debt of Thomas. William 
lost the companion of his walks, and town lost its attractions for him. 
Having ecsideahilie picked up a five-pound-note at the end of Child’s- 
place, near Temple-bar, he divided the amount with his brother, and 
joined a strolling company of comedians in the west of England. His 
anecdotes of these times heendel in interest and humour. He had his 
enjoyments and endured his trials—his natural light-heartedness throwing 
a cheering ray over the darkest scene. 

It is unnecessary to trace him through the period of his itineracy. 
He encountered the usual reverses of a wandering actor; at one time 
representing Hamlet, in a barn; at another Rover, on a billiard-table. 
With money and without, he was the life and soul ‘of gaiety; whether 
sa or unpaid he was alike the same, and, on once being questioned how 

e preserved his spirits at the non-receipt of salary, he replied, 
“I drink spring-water and dance !” 
The re-opening of the West London in 1825, under Beverley, brought 
in to town, and he now gave to the world his novels of the 
“ Wedded Wanderer,” and the “ White Tower,” both in three volumes, 
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relict of that popular comedian, and conceiving himself as much entitled 
the name as the widow. The work sold well, and extended to 
te eee ey —e 
of the portraits by which it is embelli 
actresses, render it ‘alate as far as they are cadanite, 
and the memoirs are entertaining, but intrinsically it has no merit, 
being correct in neither fact nor chronology. If any one i 
when an actor, in the above publication, was made the hero of events he 
never witnessed, Rede remarked that he ought to be thanked on both 
sides—by the player and by the public—for imparting any degree of in- 
terest to anonentity. Being asked during its progress how he employed 
himself, he answered, “ Like a bashaw—I take a life a week.” 

In 1828-9, Rede once more visited the provinces, but this time in the 
capacity of a leading actor in such theatres as those of York, Liverpool, 
Edinburgh, Richmond, and other principal towns in England and Scot- 
land. The walls of his dressing-rooms yet bear many of the poetical 
effusions with which he enriched them. He frequently played with Ed- 
mund Kean, and during the circuit formed some of his most lasting 
friendships. One day, on hearing a young lady addressed by the name 
of “Sarah,” he turned to Miss Cooke, who had that morning joined the 
company, and observed, that of all names he thought the one just uttered 
the most disagreeable. 

“« My name is Sarah,” said Miss Cooke. 

The contre temps was awkward, but it served to introduce the parties, 
and in process of time their acquaintance terminated in matrimony. This 
lady was the estimable daughter of Cooke, the bass singer of Drury Lane, 
ee cousin to Mesdames W. West and Waylett. 

In 1832, the erratic actor and penman once more reached the metro- 
polis, never again to leave it for a permanency. He arrived at a golden 
moment, burst at once into public success, and fixed himself for life under 
the eye of popularity. 

In promotion of this, a conjunction of events had favoured. wee 
his journey to the north, his brother Thomas, his unflinching advocate an 
friend, had ved the way for an auspicious reception both in public and 
private. The spark to the train thus laid was applied by Messrs. Daven- 
port and Rayner, at the Strand Theatre. This place had been newly 
converted to dramatic purposes from Burford’s Panorama, but the Lord 
Chamberlain refusing a licence, the lessees determined on opening it in 
defiance, and popular sympathy was enlisted in their favour. Rede, who 
had played with both managers in the country, was engaged to produce 
a piéce de circonstance for the opening night, under the title of “ Pro- 
fessionals Puzzled.” It took the town at once. His “ Humpback” and 
“Judgment of Paris” followed, and Leman Rede became a made man. 

The laughter-loving public sighed for fun. There was nothing to 
discuss but music, the serious drama, and politics: Paganini, Sheridan 
Knowles, and the Reform Bill! In fine, to employ an antiquated joke, 
“there was nothing moving but stagnation,” when all of a sudden Leman 
Rede burst through the gloom. He gave Paganini to the Strand 
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audience in an allegory. He spared the public the necessity of payi 
high prices to sew'the “* Hunchback” at Covent Garden, by Siavetiches 
him in travestie at the little unlicensed theatre near Temple Bar. He 
made friends with his audiences, and stepped nightly from behind the 
scenes to the box-lobby and the pit benches, scattering as he went the 

ks of his wit, not in single or niggard modicums, but in liberal 
yuo Flattered at being admitted to familiar parlance with the 
successful author, the playgoers made him an idol, and then ified his 
merits to increase their own consequence in the estimation of others. In 
the daytime he was a walking epitome of all the floating news; and in 
lavishing his stores, the animation of his eye, the rich exuberance of his 
voice, the gaiety of his laugh, added to his great volubility and fascination 
of manner, gave permanence to the impressions of the night. He was 
therefore by his own influence enabled to attract multitudes to witness 
his productions, and would have ews, a been valuable to managers, 
even if his powers had been of a much lower calibre. 

In the succeeding twelvemonths he wrote nine successful pieces. 
He usually employed an amanuensis, and dictated with great rapidity. 
Like Sheridan, he drove off the completion of his dramas to the last 
moment, and frequently did not write their final scene till the night of 
production. The last scene of “The Rake’s Progress” was never written 
at all until he revised the piece for publication. His popularity with the 
actors rendered them at all times willing to help him at a pinch, and it was 
no unfrequent occurrence, on the first evening of a new piece, to behold him 
surrounded by his friends behind the scenes, and teaching them the con- 
clusions of their parts viva voce. A main ingredient of his success was his 
admirable power of fitting characters to persons. He always contended that 
no man went upon the stage without having the consciousness that “ some 
thing was in him.” What that “something” was, Rede applied himself to 
discover whenever a new performer joined the corps. “ That something,” 
he would say, “ may be the ability to play Hamlet, or only a happy knack 
of throwing a bootjack across the stage ; but whatever it may be I’ll have 
it out. If the former, he shall have a first-rate part. If the latter, a 
boot-jack shall be introduced for the very purpose of giving his ability 
scope.” Hence the number of performers who owed their rise in the pro- 
fession to him; hence, too, the secret of parts which appear insignificant 
in the closet standing so prominently out upon the stage. 

With the above key to the cause we need not wonder that Leman 
Rede’s pieces were always well acted. A third-rate company fitted by 
him displayed first-rate powers, and celebrity was all at once acquired by 
those who had been reckoned “nobodies.”” With such examples before 
them, the most distinguished actors were ready to accommodate them- 
selves to the freaks of his genius; and the irritable Yates himself would 
wait with resignation until the very opening night of the Adelphi for some 
address which had been announced in the bills more than three weeks previ- 
ously. He was equally careless when he himself was to be the sufferer. His 
proposal to burlesque the “ Hunchback” excited apprehension among some 
of his friends that the public would disapprove and reseut the turning 
of so popular a piece into a laughing-stock. Rede undertook to pro- 
pitiate them with an address; but day followed day and no address was 
written. In vain did “Brother Tom’’ urge him morning, noon, and 
night to the task. Vainly did anxious friends beset him on all sides upon 
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the subject, and vainly did the manager look grave whenever it was 
seers, Rede mattalaher inexorable or stultified, and half-past six 
o'clock arrived of the night of performance without a line having been 
written. On his way to the theatre he was intercepted at every step by 
inquirers after the verses. ‘It’s all right,” was his reply. ‘“ Let me 
alone, and it will be all right!” They, however, would not let him 
alone, and, to escape them, he called to one of his intimates whom he 
saw approach, and then, turning into Somerset House, fairly took to his 
heels. When they reached the square he took his friend’s arm and ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Now, you understand me and won’t talk. If I’m not bothered 
for five minutes, I shall be all right.” They paced the quadrangle in 
silence. The clock of St. Mary le Strand chimed a quarter to seven. 
The minutes continued to progress, but Rede’s brain seemed as perverse 
as ever. Suddenly he cried ‘I have it:” and rushing to his dressing- 
room, committed the address to paper. His companion went round to the 
boxes, and had hardly PI NE after some difficulty, in a snug 
standing-place, ere the curtain rose, and Rede entered full of smiles, and 
electrified the house with a beautiful burst of feeling. 

A word on the characteristics of Rede’s dramatic productions. In them 
@ succession of scenes and incidents, all illustrative of real life, are 
— with but little connexion within the limits of so many acts ; and 

e play has more the character of a dramatised newspaper than that of a 
legitimately constructed drama. Poetry and pathos, humour and the 
axioms of sound sense, are abundantly scattered throughout. The 
most trifling part has an individuality which few dramatists think it 
worth while to impart to minor personages. By him the mere delivery 
of a letter upon the stage was rendered a vehicle for the conveyance of 
some characteristic he had caught in the course of his observations, and 
his skill in making every word and action bear upon the ruling passion 
he designed to represent occasioned each portrait to be truly life-like. 
This is nowhere more apparent than in the ‘‘ Rake’s Progress”—his best 
production. In this piece we have the world as it is placed vividly before 
us, and we recognise each character as it passes in review. The force of 
habit is well exemplified in the part of Harry Murkham, This polished 
scoundrel adopts the slang of the taverns in all his requisitions ;—‘“ Soda 
for one, and brandy to follow.” “ Lights for two, and a dice-box to 
follow.” “ Don't bet on the Sandford races!” he exclaims. after having 
been shot ina duel. “If you have, hedge ; it’s a hollow thing! Coffins 
for one, and a tomb-stone to follow!” 

Rede’s magazine articles are pleasantly written; and his ‘“ Recol- 
lections of Stage Veterans,” which appeared in the New Monthly, dis- 
play a familiar acquaintance with the times and persons of whom he 
wrote, and are not only amusing and instructive but abound with good 
writing. 

His extravaganzas and time-serving farces shot the prevailing folly 
as it flew with unerring accuracy and effect. In these he had no master, 
and he deservedly earned for himself the name of “The Arrow of the 
— reed, feathered and pointed.” 

is weightier works eae of the character of his dramas, but were 
yet more incomplete. They bear evidence of being the desultory efforts 
of a writer averse to lengthened application. Character, everyday life, 
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feeling, Passion, and prejudice are delineated with a vigorous hand, but, 
every now and then, that hand seems to tire and the thoughts to wander. 
Continuity is lost sight of, and the bulk presents a heap of massive ideas 
flung together in fragmentary disorder. He could effect more in a short 
rism than a long essay, and was ever more happy in illustration 
description. What can more strikingly develope the dogmatic 
obstinacy of a prejudiced mind than the following? Some pot-house 
aap in his “ 0 ei By in a tap-room to discuss their 
ied grievances, and, upon one of the parties opposing some proposi- 
tion, the chairman starts up and exclaims, “ Youre a Tory, oh» re!” 
“What's a Tory?” inquires the offending member. ‘I don’t know,” 
replies the chairman, “hut you are!” 

Rede’s subsequent career is soon narrated. He had not been long in 
London before death deprived him of his only brother, who died of aneu- 
rism of the heart. This blow affected him to his latest hour, and he 
never named the departed without tears. He caused the heart to be pre- 
served for interment in his own coffin. On the evening of the decease 
Rede spent the hours in the pit of Covent Garden Theatre. ‘I felt,” 
said he, “in that spot alone.” 

‘“‘ The Loves of the Angels,” “ The Loves of the Devils,” and a host 
of other popularities were subsequently produced at the Strand Theatre, 
under the management of J. Russel and Mrs. Waylett ; but an informa- 
tion having been laid against the managers for the performance of dramatic 
pieces, that theatre closed, and Rede now joined Messrs. Manders and 
Chapman, in opening a theatre in Milton-street, City. Here he wrote 
his “ Rake’s Progress,” and, on the morning of its production, united 
himself to Miss Cooke, whose amiable qualities and mental endowments 
admirably fitted her to be the wife ofsuch aman. We have omitted to 
state, that in early life he was married to Miss Fanny Meller (sister to 
Mr. Morton of Sadler’s Wells), who died at Margate in 1824, at the 
early age of nineteen. She bore him three children, all of whom died. 
His second wife brought him a son, who still lives to continue his name. 

When the season of the “ City” was near its close, Rede, having in- 
volved himself to serve a friend, was arrested on the stage, the sheriff’s 
officer springing from the pit over the orchestra. On his release from 
“ durance vile” he concluded his engagement, and rejoined the Strand, 
now licensed under Mr. W. J. Hammond from Liverpool. He wrote the 
opening piece entitled “‘ Come to Town.” Doagios Yeeaeld made his un- 
successful début as an actor on that evening. It was about this period 
that the society of the ‘“ Owls” commenced its short-lived existence 
at the sign of “ The Sheridan Knowles,” in Brydges-street, Covent 
Garden. This was a fraternity formed for the interchange of intel- 
lectual conversation and wit. lengthened account of its transactions 
was published during its career in the pages of the New Monthly. She- 
ridan Knowles was patron, and Augustine Wade grand master, or, as he 
was appropriately termed, ‘‘ The Illustrious Grand Perch.” The three 
Websters, Buckstone, Selby, Grant, Macarthy, W. H. Williams, Mark 
Lemon, and a host of forensic and medical talent, with several popular 
authors and actors of the day, joined its ranks, and formed a symposium 
such as is rarely encountered. Frederick Webster was secretary, and 
Leman Rede was appointed “ Interpreter,” in other words, arbiter over 
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dispute. The means he adopted to render himself irresponsible 
for is decisions were highly amusing. In the room, otherwise “ nest,” 
was k So a bene capmerlendheny pdt so amimaent 
didodh points of order or difference of opinion Rede pretended 
meen a «RN ae He would then place his own ear to 


its beak, and having apparently received its commands, promulgated the 
Sith Sh raeingliegs es hdased trend whiale Ghee wap > wget His 
first essay was indicative of what might be afterwards expected: A 


brother © Ow?” having introduced the word “ snakerism” into conversa- 
tion, was accused of acting as a snake himself to the dictionary in thus 
giving such an exposé to its poverty by adding a new word. e was 
referred to, and he appealed to the ‘‘ Oracular.” The answer was: “ The 
offending brother must be a snake as he has proved himself an add-er.” 

Rede now assisted in forming the “ Dramatic Authors’ Society,” and 
was sought after by all the principal theatrical managers. 

At this epoch he wrote a piece for John Reeve, in which the cha- 
racter assigned to that eccentric comedian had not a word introduced 
for him to say. On Reeve expostulating, Rede replied, “If I gave 
you any thing you would not study it; and if you did, you ‘gag’ so 
well, that I should be wise to save myself the trouble.” 

Notwithstanding the unflagging efforts of his brain, Rede’s spirits were 
unshaken, and his humour inexhaustible. A frequent source of wit was 
his own name. One of the “Owls” having too freely indulged in post 
prandial enjoyments, asked him to be his leaning- while descending 
the staircase, and an arm, but stumbled forward for want of 
power to retain his hold. Upon this, Rede pencilled the following lines, 
and pinned them to the breast of his prostrate friend : 


Some seek the wheat and meet but chaff ; 
Some wish the flower and win the weed ; 
Thus, when you thought you grasp’d a staff, 

You found you only clutch'd a reed ! 


On another occasion, having answered an acquaintance rather tartly, 
that person said to those around, “ I einen ied makes Leman Rede 
so sour and snappish to-night ?” The punster retorted, “Why, what 
can you expect but acidity and brittleness from a lemon and a reed?” 
His really brilliant career lasted for some years. He gained an intro- 
duction to Madame Vestris, through Hooper the treasurer, and wrote 
“The Old and Young Stager,” which introduced Charles Matthews to 
the stage. In 1834 he met with an accident, while playing at the 
Pavilion Theatre, which forced him to retire from the stage until the 
April of 1838. He then resumed the profession, by playing for the 
benefit of the widow of a de actor, and t Aassw J at the 
Colosseum, Strand, Surrey, Wells, and Olympic. At length he finally 
retired, to devote himself to the Sunday Times newspaper, in the 
columns of which he produced a novel, entitled ‘The Royal Rake,” 
receiving three hundred pounds for the copyright. It is a work of un- 
equal merit, but contains some clever passages. 

From this period he confined himself chiefly to newspaper writing— 
occasionally appearing upon the stage for the benefit of a brother actor, 
or supplying some broken-down manager with a piece to rescue him 
from ruin, But these productions became “ few and far between ;” not 
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from any decrease in attraction, but because, as he affirmed, the mana- 
gers, having lowered their prices, wanted to lower their terms with 
authors ; “and,” he added, “ 1 won’t stand it !”—An instance out of many 
of his championship for the scenic pen. This state of things lasted for 
some years. As reviewer, critic, and sporting correspondent, he ob- 
tained an easy income, but his habitual profusion rendered it in- 
sufficient to his wants, and as time progressed he began to find his 
means considerably straitened. The anxiety thus produced, coupled with 
wear and tear of mind, enfeebled his powers, and undermined a natu- 

vigorous constitution ; rendering him also unequal to those convivial 
habits which he had hitherto sustained without encroachment upon 
ebriety. An attack of gout, likewise, together with three painful 
operations, performed by Liston, combined to completely shatter him, and 
it became evident to his friends that ‘“ his wheel had e broken at 
the cistern.” The realisation of their apprehensions occurred on the 
night of Thursday, the Ist of April, 1847, when, after spending a con- 
vivial evening with Mr. Copplestone Hodges, he sunk beneath a stroke 
of apoplexy, under which he never rallied, although sedulously attended 
by Drs. Richards and Roberts. On the morning of Good Friday he ex- 
pired. And thus, in his forty-fifth year, died a man who hoped, and was 
expected, to attain a good old age, but whose premature decease was 
destined to furnish one more instance of the inroads which too free an 
abuse of the mental powers will make upon the finest constitution. What 
renders this consideration more deplorable is, that he possessed none of 
those small vices which tend to enervate the frame. He was a foe to indo- 
lence ; never gambled ; rose early, and fed plainly. Though of very 
convivial habits he neither smoked nor took snuff. To a friend who did 
both, he once said, “ I shall do neither until I reach my forty-sixth year. 
At that time of life existence takes a new turn, and a man requires a 
new impulse, a new zest, and when I reach it, I will adopt the habits you 
possess. My first pinch and pipe shall be in your society.” Poor fellow! 
He did not live to fulfil the engagement. 

His remains were, on the 11th of April, deposited in the grave of his 
brother ; and earth closed over two hearts which the best and kindliest 
feelings had knit together. The funeral train consisted of his son—a 
boy ten years’ old—his nephew, and a brother-in-law ; Sheridan Knowles, 
Dr. = hin J. K. Chapman, Alexander Lee, T. Manders, E. R. 
Lancaster, Dr. Richards, Mr. Simpson, and Mr. Colville. The obsequies 
were attended by nearly three hundred members of the stage of both 
sexes, and ssvetal of the literati. He has left a gap which will not be 
easily filled ; but has bequeathed little to sustain his memory with pos- 
terity. Had he committed a tithe of what he uttered to paper, it would 
have been otherwise; but he preferred scattering his good things to the 
winds in the intercourse of fellowship, and when the ears which listened 
to them are closed they will have passed away for ever. 

Poor Rede’s free habits, and the expenses which necessarily attend the 
steps of a public man, prevented him from securing any provision for his 
a and child. Let us hope that the hand of succour will not be with- 
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JEALOUSY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF EDWARD MAUTNER. 
By Jonun Oxenrorp. 


{Or Edward Mautner I know nothing beyond the fact that, in the present 
year, he has published a volume of poems at Leipzig, and dedicated the same 
to another poet of the day, Alfred Meissner, who, by the way, has acquired 
some renown. Turning over the poems of Mautner, of which I had never 
heard, and which came to me only in compliance with a general order for all 
new German poetry, I formed the conclusion that he is not so much distin- 
guished by creative imagination or power of illustration, as by a certain in- 
tensity in the expression of feeling. It seems as if he himself actually feels 
what he is writing, and therefore can command the ery of his reader. 
Many of his poems are in the indignant political vein, which is now so common 
in Germany ; and many which relate to unfortunate love affairs, appear to 
allude to some actual circumstances. In the whole book, which is pervaded 
by a melancholy tone, there is nothing which looks like the mere amusement 
of a passing hour, but all is marked by a ‘sad reality, which inspires one with a 
desire to know more of the author. e emp 4 se struck me as remark- 
able for its force and truth. Though I have called it “Jealousy,” it has no 
special name in the original, but is the third of a series bearing the mournful 
title “ Lieder eines Ungeliebten” (“Songs of an Unloved One”). The reader 
of German ballads Mace 4 not be told that the stanza of two lines, in which it 
is written, has been popular from early days, and has been especially employed 
by Uhland.—J, O.] 


We sat by our wine, with its hue of gold, 
Of thee J thought, and of thee he told. 


His words with the fervour of love were hot ; 
The boiling blood into my cheek shot.* 


He said, “ To my love right dear am I, 
And shall be until on the bier I lie.” 
Then rage, like a fire, came over me ; 

I clench’d my fist in my agony. 

He said, “ Her kisses so warmly glow!” 
My face at his words grew white as snow. 
He said, “ Her embraces so fondly clasp !” 
The glass I shiver’d within my grasp. 

My breath was short, and my flashing eye 
Look'd round to see if no weapon were nigh. 
He said, “I know, that if I were dead, 
The bitterest tears she would surely shed.” 


And then in a moment my rage had pass'd ; 

I held his hand in my own hand fast ; 

I press’d it, and into the night I rush’d— 

From my eyes, ’mid the storm, the hot tears gush’d. 





* This strong line is literal: — 
Mir schoss in die Wange das siedende Blut. 


The gentle reader will mind to accent the “ my,” or the metre, which is regulated 
by accent and not by number of syllables, leo ete —. J. O. 
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THE SPANISH ACTORS IN PARIS. 


BY AN ENGLISH SIGHT-SEER. 


Paris, April 18. 

One evening at the Tuileries, shortly after the arrival of the Duchess 
de Montpensier in Paris, the Queen of the French, being anxious to 
amuse the Infanta as much as possible, asked her what recreation she 
would prefer? The eyes of the young princess sparkled with delight as 
she eagerly exclaimed, 

“ There’s nothing in the world I should enjoy so much as a game at 
blindman’s buff with the officers of the guard !” * 

Kind and amiable as the Queen of the French is, her notions of deco- 
rum were rather too strict to allow her to meet the Infanta’s wishes, and 
the officers of the guard were therefore left to their usual nightly rounds, 
instead of being summoned to run round the room after a charming 
young princess, meng there can be little doubt as to which occupation 

would have preferred. 
lindman’s-buif, under such circumstances, being out of the question, 
some other amusement became necessary, and, thanks to the gallantry of 
Louis Philippe, a troop of Spanish actors from Madrid have crossed the 
Pyrenees, and gave their first representation last night in the Salle Ven- 
tadour, where ja Italian Opera has just closed. 

All Paris has been on the gui vive for this event, a Spanish comedy 
(not to speak politically) being a thing hitherto unknown in this city ; 
and every inch of room in the theatre was let at advanced prices. A 
gayer scene than the house presented before the curtain it is difficult to 
imagine ; the theatre itself is decorated with great taste, and the deep- 
crimson linings of the boxes and stalls, and the disposition of the soft 
globe-lamps add greatly to the very desirable object of bringing out the 
beauty which is so often obscured by an injudicious choice of colours and 

arrangement of lights. Whatever there is in Paris of handsome or 
fashionable, lion or lionne of every degree of celebrity was present last 
night, and expectation was on tip-toe, the novelty of the thing being, 
of course, the great sttenitlaneodee as to understanding the pnguage of 
the actors no one, apparently, made the mpnest neers to do so. 

“Vous comprenez |’Espagnol ?” said a bearded youth behind me, to 
an equally hirsute companion. 

“ Pas un mot,” was the calm reply, as he levelled his glass at a beau- 
tiful Englishwoman on the opposite side of the house. 

Ni moi non plus,” returned his friend‘ “ mais je comprends la danse, 
¢a est bien traduisible !” 





* The queen has some difficulties to encounter in the education of her daugh- 
ters-in-law. The Princess de Joinville is very agreeable and somewhat spirituelle, 
but like most Portuguese—or rather Brazilians—has had no education. She has 
a French master in constant attendance, but her knowledge of the language would 
seem to be chiefly derived from that of her sailor husband, pp @ son inscu. 
It is not long since the queen met her, and observing a cloud on her*brow, asked 
what was the matter. Her naive reply was, 

“ Ce sacré matin de professeur Francais m’embéte !” 

The queen started, and presently observed, that it was not the custom for French 

to express themselves in so forcible a manner. 

“Mon Dieu ! je ne sais pas,” she answered, “ Joinville dit toujours ¢a.” 
May.—vou, LXXx. NO, CCCXVII. I 
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But if the sonorous eloquence of Castile failed of its effect, the Jota 
of Arragon was certainly fully appreciated. Not that the wit of the 
gracioso passed without applause, but from the simultaneous murmur 
which preceded it, it was evident it proceeded from a knot of veritable 
Spaniards who had planted themselves in the centre of the parterre, to 
revel in the enjoyment from which, doubtless, many of them had long 
been exiled. 

Before I say any thing of the actors, I must speak of the two most 
notable personages amongst the audience, Queen Christina and the 
Duchess de Montpensier, who occupied the royal box. The former, as 
all the world knows, is forty, fat—and fair—as far as complexion goes, 
but no longer so in the sense significant of beauty ; her profile is a very 
bad one, and her full face quite justifies the term in its absolute meaning; 
for her figure, any description will serve that conveys an idea of size, and 

thaps an elastic haycock may be as good an image as any other. 
This embonpoint is sometimes slightly in her majesty’s way, for instance, 
at her devotions; and the other day, during caréme in the church of St. 
Philippe du Roule, whither she always. repairs to pray, she got so 
thoroughly embedded in the pavement while kneeling that all her efforts 
to rise were unavailing, and her attendants were forced to come to her 
assistance. This ought to have been the business of the Duke de Rian- 
zares, now the French Duke de Montmoro, who knelt at her side, but he, 
with the true phlegm of a husband to whom a wife’s difficulties were no 
novelty, remained absorbed in holy meditation. And whether his trance 
was disturbed or not by the furious glance which Christina bestowed upon 
him I cannot say, but upon any one less self-possessed than Muiioz it 
certainly would have excited some visible symptoms of discomfort. Her 
majesty's frame of mind must at any rate have been enviable, for—she had 
just taken the sacrament !—Queen Christina’s costume last night had in 
it nothing striking ; she wore no diamonds—at least, I observed none— 
which is the more remarkable as there are said to be in her coffers jewels 
to the value of eighty millions of francs, which she contrived to smuggle 
out of Spain by every avenue, in some instances packing them up in 
bottles, and thus passing them for sherry. So completely were the royal 
treasures at Madrid dévalisé, that only a single necklace remained for 
Queen Isabella, no less than seventy écrins being found at the palace 
empty after her departure. 

o return to a more pleasing personage, her daughter, the Infanta 
Luisa Fernanda. 

Many and very different accounts have been given of her personal 
appearance. It was at first said that, totally vet her sister, she was 
perfectly beautiful ; then, that she was affreusement laide; and if the 
portrait which is to be seen on the Boulevard Italien could be relied on, 
the last description would be nearest the mark; but, as in most cases, 
truth lies between, and the only wonder is that the artist who has aimed 
at reproducing her features, should have so far f his métier, in 
painting a royal personage, as to have done her so little justice. I was 
seated so near the royal box, and was so intent upon examining the features 
of this future Helen, that I cannot be mistaken as to their contour and 
expression. My opinion is, that the Duchess de Montpensier is decided] 
pretty. She has a very agreeable countenance, avec beaucoup 
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physiognomie ; her eyes are large and expressive ; her e ws hi 
arched but not forcibly marked; her mouth small and Lil of mobs 


and discovering when she smiles, which she does frequently, a range of 
teeth ; her hair — pes eos t, it oe to a 
complexion is v ow, @ perceptible 
day ; her nose is the culhp Aentant' datidodtay deal ut pe pgs pe ad 
ence to the rest ; it reminds one of the portraits of her father Ferdinand, 
but is much less retroussé than that of her mother. Her manners seem 
courteous, and her disposition lively, and the cares incident to her positi 
have not as yet left any trace behind them. At times you would give 
her only the fifteen years which are all she has yet seen, but the general 
impression is that of a much older person—eighteen, twenty, or even five- 
ne “roam years—an effect produced by her fully developed figure. Her 
dress was simple but pretty: in her hair were roses and pearl pins, and a 
small head-dress of black lace fell behind her ears, in which were pearl 
ear-rings. Her dress was pink, with a berthe (I believe ladies call it so) 
of black lace. Altogether, she gave one the idea of a very pleasing, well- 
dressed young lady, whom any cavalier would be most happy to polk 
with in any society, and who, with half the fortune assigned to her 
(which, by the way, they say Louis Philippe has not yet touched) would 
make a sensation amongst our English heiresses of Albion. A propos of 
her dot, the story goes that the thirty millions which the king under- 
stood to be francs, are explained by Marie Christine to be only reals, 
which diminishes their value by three-fourths; but it is hardly possible that 
Louis Philippe could have been so thoroughly done as this mystification 
would imply. 

The curtain is raised, and the actors in the Saynete, Mi Secretario y 
Yo (my Secretary and Myself), appear upon the scene. These were La 
Condesa (Senora Baus), her duenna or confidante, Zuiteria (Senora 
Barden), Don Fabricio (Lombia), and Don Engenio (Caltanazor). The 
story is extremely simple: the countess, a beautiful widow, living near 
Madrid, is beloved by a rich young merchant, Don Fabricio, who has lost 
his heart in negotiating for the purchase of her country seat, but has not 
courage to declare his passion. He is stimulated to do so by the duenna, 
who is most anxious to return to the capital, for she looks upon all the 
world, outside the walls of Madrid, as a desert, and conceives that her 
me chance of getting a husband, old as she is, exists in the possibility of 

ing him on the Prado, or at the Puerta del Sol. Fabricio, accustomed 
only to commercial affairs, is com to have recourse to his secretary, 
Eugenio, who writes a letter exp ry of his patron’s feelings, but ex- 
presses himself rather asif he were consigning a than making an offer 
of his hand ; the style, however, is amended, and the letter graciously re- 
ceived, but Fabricio is at a loss what move next to make, while, in the 
meantime, the secretary has brought himself to think that he might stand 
a better chance with the lady than his principal. Fabricio has a ha 
idea, he will serenade his mistress. But unluckily, he can’t sing. This 
deficiency his secretary undertakes to supply ; and straightway the segui- 
dilla is heard beneath the lady’s windows. She is of course enchanted 
with the compliment, and in an interview with Fabricio, is about to resi 
her hand to him, when the unhappy secretary, believing the lady to 
alone, strikes upon his own account. She seapliandll voice and re- 
12 
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proaches Fabricio with the deception ; the secretary enters, the Condesa 
Pees ea prize to him, and torments her lover with the 
dread-of her doing so. But this state of uncertainty does not last long ; 
she gives Fabricio a tender glance, he throws himself at her feet, and the 
are happy; while the poor secretary, who has done all the work, is | 
p ; the duenna offers to make him amends, he declines the honour 
somewhat brusquely, and the piece finishes with a tag delivered by Don 
Fabricio. Without developing any first-rate comic talent, the Saynete 
was creditably performed. Madame Baus is a pretty woman, and a 
tolerable actress, but her voice is rather harsh, and pitched in too high a 
key—a characteristic of the whole troupe. 

ext came the “ Boleras Robadas,” and it would be difficult to do 
justice to the wonderful agility and of movement which marked 
these dances! hand, eye, and foot kept time with the most perfect 
precision, and, as in e other similar exhibition during the evening, it 
was only when the dancers were fairly exhausted that they gave in. A 
single Spanish figurante produces little effect ; but when a dozen or more 
are in motion at once, the effect is widely different. 

The drama of “Garcia del Castanar, El Labrador Mas Honrado,” 

e worthiest Labourer’) succeeded. The story is briefly this:— 
A king of Castile (in the 13th century) is solicited by a nobleman whose 
services have been conspicuous, to confer on him the Banda roja (or red 
ribbon), an honour which is conceded. A list of those who, by their 
contributions, have most assisted in the war against the Moors is then laid 
before the king by his minister, the Count de Orgaz, and it appears that 
a certain cul##gtor of his own estate, Garcia del Castanar, has furnished 
more men and money than any of the grandees of Castile. The king is 
desirous of seeing one who, living so simply, has effected.so much, and 
under the pretext of joining a hunting’party, resolves to set out for 
Garcia's abode, Rabdimpeniod only by Don Mendo, whom at the same 
time he decorates with his own ribbon. The minister writes to inform 
Garcia of the king's intention, whom he tells him he will at once recognise 
by the ribbon which he always wears. We are next introduced to 
Garcia's happy home, where we see him with his young and beautiful 
wife, Blanca, and surrounded by his farm-labourers and domestics. They 
celebrate the eee of a rural life by songs and dances, and shortly 
afterwards the king and his suite arrive. He addresses Garcia in the 
kindest terms, but without making himself known, and Don Mendo 
who is mistaken for his royal master, falls violently in love with Blanca, 
to whom he communicates his sudden passion. She dissimulates her 
anger at the avowal for fear of dangerous consequences, but Garcia has 
himself observed the supposed king’s sdmiration: Content, however, in the 
full belief in his wife’s virtue he banishes suspicion, and his royal guest 
departs with Don Mendo. In the second act the king announces to his 
minister his intention of bestowing on Garcia a command in an expedition 
against the Moors. Bras, the confidential servant of Garcia, arrives at 
court on a message respecting subsidies ; Don Mendo sees him and learns 
that his master is to be absent from his house on a hunting-party, and 
resolves to take advan portunity to endeavour to see ison 


tage of the o 
again. He repairs thither in the dead of the night, but Garcia has re- 
turned home sooner than expected, and after an affectionate interview 
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with his wife, whom he is about to follow to her chamber, is startled by 
the sudden appearance through the window of Don Mendo, still wearing 
the red ribbon, and still mistaken for the king. Garcia whose arquebuse 
(in the 13th century !) is in his hand, takes him for a robber, and is 
just going to shoot him, when Don Mendo throws aside his cloak and dis- 
covers the red ribbon. Jealousy now usurps the place of all other feelings, 
and a violent struggle takes place between Garcia’s loyalty and his desire 
for revenge. He, however, masters himself sufficiently to dismiss Don 
Mendo, but like a robber, by the way he entered. When the seducer is 
gone he avows his determination to kill Blanca, and afterwards himself. 

At the opening of the third act we find that Blanca has fled from 
her husband's fury, and meeting with the Count de Orgaz is con- 
ducted by his servant for safety to the palace at Toledo. She is 
scarcely gone before Garcia appears, his cuchillo in his hand; he en- 
counters De Orgaz, to whom, in the midst of his passion, he confides 
the secret (which in itself has nothing to do with the interest of the 
story), of his wife being an Infanta of Castile, and himself a proscribed 
oils. He follows her to the palace, and overhears Don Mendo, who 

has found her there, renewing his proposals, but he also hears Blanca in- 

Cepently reject them. Again the struggle arises between his duty as a 

subject, and the jealous feelings of an outraged husband, when the king 
himself enters. Garcia now discovers his mistake,—nothing further re- 
strains him, and he stabs Don Mendo to the heart, but in conformity 
with classical practice, he invites him off the stage to allow him to do so 
in a “ Dilly, dilly, dilly, come and be killed,” sort of manner. Even- 
tually the Elo pardons Garcia for the act, and all is made right. 

This play is of meagre construction, but I have detailed the plot to 
give a specimen of the Spanish acting drama. Lombia, who played, Don 
Garcia, exhibited a good deal of tragic power, and received much ap- 
plause—the other actors were sticks, except Senora Baus (Blanca), and 
Caltanazor, who played Bras, the comic character of the piece. 

But the real enjoyment of the performances began when the “ Jota 
Aragonesa” was danced after the tragedy. There was no room in this 
exhibition for any thing but admiration. The almost delirious energy, 
and the wild yet graceful attitudes of the dancers, excited. a perfect 

Jurore. A little piece called ‘‘ La Feiria de Mairena” (the Fair of Mai- 
rena) followed. It was a picture in verse of Andalusian manners, and 
was interspersed with national songs and dances. One young. man (his 
name did not appear) puma feats with a tambourine, which never 
were performed by tambourine or any other instrument on this side of the 
nees. A gipsy horse-jockey (Tamayo), gave a clever illustration 
of the manners of his tribe,—half Irish, half Arab,—and his daughter 
Aurora (Senora Noriega), played the Gitana to the life. 
The success of the Spanish drama in Paris may be a question, but 
assuredly not the Spanish ballet. The royal visitors remained to the 
close, and none were more delighted than the Duchess de Montpensier. 
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THE OPERA.—JENNY LIND. 


Tue Swedish nightingale has achieved a success far beyond that of 
vocalist whom the world has ever produced—be they i, con- 
tratti, tenori, bassi, baritoni. There have been singers, who wor capti- 
vated the world with a single aria, winding round their auditors a chain of 
fine, but indissoluble, so that poor things have been fast 
prisoners bound firmly by the heart, and with their ears filled by dreamy 
sounds. Likewise there have been artists, who have taken a whole pit 
with a single smile. Madame Anna Thillon, when first she came out at 
the Princess's, was a case in point. Spreading her irresistible smile over 
the surface of the pit, she took the people one after another, just as the 
small bright spark on a sheet of touch-paper gradually eats its way yr 
the entire material. But Jenny Lind has gone far nd all this. She 
has not put a foot on the London stage, not a note of her voice has been 
heard—but her triumph is enormous. 
What was the “ Veni, vidi, vici” of Cxsar to this? Theatrically speak- 
ing, she has not come, she has not seen (an audience), but she has con- 
Her motto should be “ Non veni, non vidi, sed vici.” As for 
t correspondent who compares the success of Jenny Lind with that 
once achieved by the “ Invisible Girl,” we reject the notion with con- 


tempt. 

To our mind, Jenny Lind is the symbol of Anglican excitability. 
This great, many-headed being (we were going to say “monster,” but 
we won't, as it includes our readers), which we call the public, is subject 
to fits of strong excitement, and these assume a bodily shape and form, 
which we term a “ popular favourite.” Have our readers already ob- 
served the difference between the words “excitement” and ‘‘ excitability?” 
Such visible beings as Cerito, Marie Taglioni, &c. &c., represent an 
already-existing excitement, and so will Jenny Lind by and by, perhaps 

the time this article sees other light than that which comes throu 

+o Nab of Beaufort House. But, at present, she represents the 
possibility of os excited—or, in one word, excitability. Hence the 

liar marvel of her position, that a thing not in esse but in posse, 
should have its representative in time and space. 

But we must dismiss this point, otherwise we shall not only grow too 
subtle for our readers, but we shall come to the disagreeable condition of 
not clearly understanding ourselves. Were he alive, we would leave the 
matter in the hands of that memorable sage, who settled the relative 
values of a possible angel, and an actually existing fly. 

. . * . . 

On Saturday the 17th ult. about two o’clock in the afternoon a strange 
sensation came over the inhabitants of London. Something had happened 
—what was it ? Was it in the air, or under theearth ? Which class of 
the Rosicrucian spirits was at work ? The salamanders—the sylphs—the 
naiads—the gnomes? Nodody knew. There was a certain epidemic 
sensation perfectly eal incner ef 

Most people know that a divining rod is a sort of stick which is myste- 
riously affected by the gies of certain subterranean things in its imme- 
diate vicinity, perhaps by springs, perhaps by mineral formations. Fewer 
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are the people who know that there are certain human individualities who 

may be called living divining rods, and who when approaching the object 

for which they have a mysterious sympathy are attacked by some stran 
pain for which they are not able to account. In this condition exactly 
were the whole of the Londoners on the day and at the hour in question. 

The banker in his counting-house fancied for the instant that the chink 

of his yy ta, capris itself into a light melody ; the merchant saw the 

words of the bills that came due arrange themselves into a musical staff 
decorated with various notes from the stately semibreve to the fluttering 

appoggiatura—the chimes of the Exchange clock were heard to give a 

fuller and more musical sound, and there was something orchestral in 

the rattle of the cabs and omnibuses. 

Gradually the sensation became more definite, and there was a kind of 
notion that it proceeded from the direction of Blackwall. Was the word 
‘‘ Blackwall” sung by some etherial spirit, which floated down Fenchurch- 
street and Cornhill, and then buzzed about the colonnades of the Ex- 
change, rejoicing in the encaustic decorations? We know not—we 
know that the persons who had hitherto listened to melodious sovereigns, 
on commercial scores, and been entranced by sonorous chimes, and 

onious cabs and omnibuses, were now conscious, without knowing 
why, that something particular was going on at Blackwall. One gourmet 
was of opinion that a marvel for the time of year had come to pass, in 
the shape of an arrival of an unusual quantity of white-bait. 

Our readers, who are aware that Jenny Lind arrived at Blackwall on the 
17th ult., at two p.™., will be able perfectly to account for all these 
strange phenomena. 

At about half-past seven o’clock on the evening of the same day, a 
still more powerful sensation was felt among the audience of her Majesty’s 
Theatre. If it was a spirit that whispered about “ Blackwall” at the 
east-end, the same spirit now repairing to the brilliant west, spoke dis- 
tinctly “ Jenny Lind is in the house.” How could the audience, under 
these circumstances, attend to “ I due Foscari,” although Coletti played 
the part of the old doge ? 

By the way Coletti’s old Foscari is one of the finest personetine in the 
whole range of the lyrical drama. His voice is magnificent, his setting 
up” a veritable removal of a grim picture from the walls of the du 

ace, and the grief and indignation which he expresses, on being 
eprived of his power, after so many years spent in the service of an un- 

grateful republic, are marvellously true and impressive. A very pretty 
opera, “I due Foscari,” though not remarkable for originality. 

But, as we have said, what was the unfortunate old Foscari, and what 
was the unfortunate young Foscari, when it was known as a positive fact, 

that Jenny Lind was in the house? To that small, fair-haired, innocent- 

ing, unconscious lady on the first tier, were countless lorgnettes directed. 

The sole question was, “ Where is Jenny Lind?” the sole answer was, 
“ There is Jenny Lind !” 

The sensations of the audience when they had actually seen Jenny 
Lind were— 

_ But stop. The prudent painter of the sacrifice of Iphigenia feelin 
himself inadequate to express the grief of the father, covered the face wi 
wary. Our article terminates here. We would not venture to de- 
scribe the sensations of the persons who had seen Jenny Lind. 
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THE GREAT STEEPLE-CHASE AT THE CROIX DE BERNY. 


Tue long-anticipated le-chase (writes the lively Theophile Gua- 
tier, the spirituel Seusilletonisne of the Boon which kept all saris in a 
state of feverish suspense, was to take place at two o'clock in the afternoon. 
The rush was enormous. Upon the Boulevard of the Invalides, in the 
Rue d’Enfer, in the Rue de |'Est, thoroughfares, generally speaking, de- 
serted and tranquil, three rivers of carriages and vehicles of all descrip- 
tions poured along, till, united at the city-gate, they became a great 
estuary, flanked by two quays of pedestrians. 

The sky, which had smiled for a moment in the morning, no doubt 

receiving that something was preparing for the day, began to assume a 
sullen aspect, which gradually took the character of drizzling rain. The 
suburban half-rustic population of the outskirts were watching, with eyes 
sparkling with malicious pleasure, the crowd of fashionables hustling one 
another through the shower ; for nothing rejoices the hearts of the extra- 
mural — so much as to see a Parisian wet to the skin and covered 
with mud. 

The landscape is not very picturesque on the road to Berny, the most 
remarkable objects ng immense red wheels, which appear as if detached 
from so many gigantic hackney-coaches, and vast heaps of rubbish piled 
by the side of the stone-quarries, to which the said wheels appertain. 

On nearing the ground the crowd grew more and more dense. 
Handsome cavaliers starred the carriage-windows, and even the pretty 
faces that leaned out to look at them, with mud. Travelling chariots 
with four post-horses drove the crowd before them, and made vehicles of 
a frailer description fly before the thunder of their wheels, the jumble of 
their bells, a the musketry of their whips. 

“ Sylphides,” “citadines,” and “milords,” were mixed up with cabs, 
chariots, and coaches, and with “ Americaines,” phaetons, and landaus, 
for the English have disinterred the latter. There might be some sacri- 
fice of fashion in all this, but the very incongruity was a sign of “sport” in 
the wind. All the inns of the village were encumbered with carri 
horses, servants, and jockeys ; the rain that was now falling heavily 
no effect upon the general gladness and bustle. 

Taking the road to the left, the spot where the stands were erected was 
soon reached. The first was covered and divided into stalls, at twenty 
francs a seat ; the next was also covered, but the seats were not num- 
bered, and there was a scramble at ten francs a head. Private carriages 
were mulcted in: twenty francs, to enter into the meadow and take their 
station in a line not far from the river. Places taken the previous even- 
ing fetched thirty francs. The subscribers’ stand was erected in a small 
meadow, at an expense of 1500 francs ; the nine windows at the mayor's 
house, and the two at the inn, which commanded the ground, were let at 
a hundred francs each. Seats were indeed expensive at this theatre, 

the performances took place in the open air. Five hundred 
foot, and a hundred mounted soldiers, to each of whom the gratuity of 
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one franc had been allotted, did the duties of police, and certainly it was 
no task with so impatient a mob. 

And now let us turn to the ground, or to the “turf,” as our conti- 
nental brethren have it—and there is something equally novel and cu- 
rious in adhering to their adopted versions of our sporting phraseology— 
field of the forthcoming struggle of the “jockeys and gentlemen 

ers. 

A one meadow, washed by the Biévre, sweeps downwards, with here 
and there patches of fallow land, heavy and trying for the horses. The 
winning-post is in this meadow, close 4 the river. The starting-post is 
further off, almost out of sight, behind a clump of trees. A variety of 
obstacles, hedges, ditches, and rivulets, intersect the road which the 
horses have to pass over. At every obstacle a yellow pennon indicates 
the line of road to be followed. By these arrangements, almost. all the 
events of the race can be seen ; the horses, starting from a given point, 
ascend the acclivity, then speed downwards, cross the river, traverse the 
meadow, and return, without having escaped the glasses and eyes directed 
towards them more than a few minutes. The obstacles to be overcome, 
consist of hedges, a fencing of planks, a river eleven feet in width, and a 
stone wall. ‘The difficulties of these leaps were increased by the rain, 
which had rendered the soil heavy, pasty, and slippery. 

Now flank all this with carriages of every description, with an immense 
and motley crowd, and suspend a dark lowering sky, intersected with 
rae of rain, and you will have a tolerably correct idea of the whole 

g. 

And now to the performers in the equestrian drama. Out of fifty-two 
horses, forty only accepted the handicap, and only ten ran. These were 
Commodore, belonging to Mr. Livingston; Ways, M. A. Aumont; 
Switcher, the Earl of Strathmore; St. Leger, Mr. George Watts, jun. ; 
Discount, Mr. Lambton; Gazely, Major Rushbrook; Matchless, Mr. 
Stanley ; Peter Simple, Mr. Rolts; Young Lottery, M. Eugene 
Cremieux. 

The signal being given, we perceived the profiles of the horses and of their 
riders pass like shadows across the skeletons of the little trees, then we 
saw a white horse—Peter Simple, if we are not mistaken—upon the accli- 
vity of the hill, followed close by Matchless; the others followed at short 
distances. ‘The soil was so voillends that rockets of mud ascended into the 
air with each vault of the horses. The hedge was cleared courageously, 
and the whole field arrived at full speed at the river, whose soft and slip- 
pery banks were opposed to that spring necessary to insure a safe transit. 

rd Strathmore, mounted upon Switcher, found the bed of the stream 
obstructed by a horse imbedded with its rider in the mud, while another 
to the right was dragging himself from the mire after a complete 
immersion. 

The white horse had, in the meantime, got an advance of a hundred 
and fifty paces, and surmounted the wall, loosening only one stone; the 
others, some with their hoofs, some with their chests, and others with 
their bellies, tumbled down the crest of the wall, which was thus speedily 
shorn of one-half of its height, leaving an open breach, for the horses 
which came up last, to pass through. 
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What took beyond the wall we could not say, but after the lapse 
of a few od saw them all returning in mn a different order of 
succession. Those which had been last re were now first, and those 
which had been first were now last. 

Peter a pmnete om making a —— 
their places, t. an Lottery way, wi 
closely by Discount, an and Switcher. " 

It was a splendid sight this pack of horses in full flight, smoking, 
bathed with foam, their eyes on fire, and their nostrils of a blood-red hue ; 
and the riders, with their red, black, and blue caps, and their scarlet, ceru- 
lean, and striped jackets, their white leather breeches, and their pretty to 
boots, bent over the neck of their steeds, and cutting their shoulders with 
the whip, all urged by an impulse that had now reached the climax of in- 
tensity. It ap as if the riders were lifting their horses to fling 
them to the winning-post. 

Six horses came in atthe same moment. To the spectators who were 
not at right angles, the distance between them was not appreciable. But 
St. Leger beat the others by a head, if not more, while ¥ oung Lottery 
and Discount were but a trifle in advance of Switcher and Gazely. 

This first event over, a steeple-chase of gentleman-riders followed. 
Five horses entered: Mary Jane, Victress, Deodora, the Roarer, and 
Mameluke; MM. de Perregaux and de Montecot represented France in 
feats of horsemanship so especially Anglican, with more courage than 
good fortune. Their steeds fell several times without their losing their 
seats; M. de Montecot, thrown into the river with his horse, scarcely 
moved in his saddle. Victress, ridden by Mr. Ricardo, came in first, fully 
justifying her name; Mameluke followed her closely. 

Notwithstanding the numerous falls, there were no accidents. The 
riders got off with a good wetting or a coating of mud. Every thing went 
off in the happiest manner possible, thanks to the precautions taken by 
the intelligent and active stewards, Messrs. D’Hedouville, Lecouteulx, 
Count Guy de la Tour du Pin, and Sir William Massey Stanley. 

An abundant collection was also made by the priest of the village in 
the stands and at the carriage-doors for the poor. 

The steeple-chase of the Croix de Berny has given rise to several 
new fashions. Among others, to a kind of cape, upon which the stormy 
Hyades, to speak like Boileau, may pour forth the contents of their urns 
for twenty-four hours without the least inconvenience to the wearer. 
Most of the ladies, indeed, looked after the races like solar spectres, or 
various coloured ices just about to melt, the rain having mingled the colours 
of their dresses in the most fantastical manner. 

Notwithstanding the horrible weather, the receipts amounted to 
28,000 francs, and every one wet through, but happy, found their way 
back to Paris, amidst the most triumphant noises, and the most terrific 
deluge of mud that ever attempted to drown a festival. 
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LITERATURE. 


ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS.* 


Tux happy and hearty mess of the 2nd battalion 22nd Regiment luckily 
serves as an excellent introduction to stories of strange venture and hair- 
breadth escapes from snakes, tigers, and Thugs innumerable. Premising, 
however, that the tale of the Christian, the Brahmin, and the Hebrew 
delivered up to the tiger as a test of faith, has more the character of a 
rude Oriental allegory or modern apologue than of a veritable history. 

One of the Thug adventures is excellent. The discovery of the human 
arm in the clump of the Webera shrub rivets attention. The red cor- 
nelian signet ring promises a plot. The young bridegroom Jaffer has 
fallen by the accursed noose of the Phansigars! Then the arrival of the 
brother Hassan Ali, with his ten or twelve armed followers—the search in 
the jungle, and the discovery of a second co sitting bolt upright, en- 
tangled among pond weeds, in a deep, muddy pool of stagnant water, 
furnishes, it would be imagined, a picturesque pwn But no, a most 
agreeable surprise remains for all parties. Jaffer, after the roomal or 
kerchief has been thrown round his neck, had been saved by a party of 
Kulals or spirit brewers, gathering the berry of the Bassia latifolia in the 

jungle, and the corpse mangled by the jackals, and that saved by the water 
from wild beasts, were those of the ‘“‘ Banchut surs,” the cursed swine of 
Thugs, one of whom had made away with Jaffer’s ring, previous to the 
struggle for life and death. 

A visit to the great tombs of Beejapore, one of which, the Burra Gum- 
buz, or “‘ the great dome,” has a cupola larger than that of St. Paul’s, 

sses within itself a deep and solemn interest. We can readily sym- 
pathise with the wanderer taking up his silent and solitary abode for 
three long days amid these ruins. The dark arches, the mouldering 
spires om | minarets glowing in the golden sunset, the shrub clad walls, 
are now fitting monuments for a dynasty of murdered or of murderin 
kings, whose shadows are still said to flit about in the vast and dese 
oA In such a place the author truly remarks, “society would be @ 
mockery.” , 

But it remained to Major Campbell to give reality to such a scene by 
tracking out a “ mother of the Ghowls” who dwelt in the dry bottom of 
an exhausted bowry or well, in which, seated on her haunches, she cooked 
her rice, fattened as she fancied with the flesh of a much-beloved child. 
There had been many years before a fearful dookal or famine. 

Hoormut was the young handsome wife of Ali Khan, the favourite hujam— 
barber of Beejapore; they were a youthful and a happy pair, locked up in their 
love for each other, and in their affection for their only offspring, a beauteous 
boy of tender age. For a time they struggled, as did others, with the prevail- 
ing calamity : but an epidemic, arising from palpable causes, broke out am 
the people, and poor Hoormut became a widow. Whether from the hour 
Ali’s death insanity took possession of her mind or not, is not known; 
but she was seen soon afterwards with her wasted boy— her dying Suliman— 
sitting beside an old tomb, devouring some wretched offal, with which, in vain, 





- we Recollections of Rambles abroad and at home. By Calder Campbell, 
author of “The Palmer’s Last Lesson,” &c. 3 vols. T.C. Newby, London. 
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she tried to feed her child. Two “le afterwards rain fell heavily! grain, too, 
fo 


came in from Poona, and my father (for the story is related by a certain Ibrahim 
Fakir) went in search of Hoormut. He found her—but how found he her? 
Alas ! in her little cabin he found her, seated beside the hacked and hewn corpse 
of her boy! One limb suspended by a string, was roasting before a huge fire— 
the others lay scattered before her, and she herself—sole queen of this sad king- 
dom of despair—was singing aloud, in the deplorable exhilaration of incurable 
madness ! Ko portion of | her poor child’s body was missing, so that the dread- 
ful food had not entered her lips, and it was concluded that he had died a natu- 
ral death ; but in the wild fits of her frenzy, she is accustomed to accuse her- 
self of having slain and eaten him, calling herself by the strange and appalling 


title of the Madur-i-ghowl. 





THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS.* 


Te 88th regiment, commonly called the Connaught Rangers, , was 
not in the highest repute at the time that it first formed part of the third 
division inthe Peninsula under General Picton. The story of the Con- 
naught Ranger, stumbled upon by that brave officer and strict discipli- 
narian with a huge goat on his back, and as usual, forgiven for his na- 
tional quickness in repartee, speaks volumes as to the little frailties in 
the men’s characters. True, they may have only been “ as great ma- 
rauders as their neighbours,” but perchance they were “ more successful,” 
and this drew attention to their feats in that line. 

Be this, however, as it may, the steady loyalty, and brilliant achieve- 
ments in the field of these gallant fellows from the far west, effaced all 
stains of petty marauding. The 88th, although at that period one of 
the strongest and most effective regiments in the army, did not count 
more than five hundred bayonets! but the 88th did not lose a man by 
desertion, while many regiments lost their scores. The 88th also belonged 
to what was denominated, parenthetically, the “fighting division,” and a 
more determined and more dashing set of fellows was not to be met in 
that division. 

At Busaco, the repulse of the main column of the enemy, which had 

ined the heights, was, according to Mr. Grattan, solely effected by the 

onnaught Rangers, assisted by four companies of the 45th. This 
action was indeed a most brilliant one, and was witnessed by Lord Wel- 
lington and Colonel Napier. The affair at Fuentes d’Onore was also, 
pee Na partial historian, settled by the Connaught Rangers. So 
also the favoured 88th stand prominent at the storming of C uidad Rodrigo 
and Badajoz, and at the decisive engagement at Salamanca. We have 
no objections to this esprit de corps, which battles with the pen for the 
distinction due, either to individual or regimental exertions. It is evi- 
dent, however, that there is a just medium in such claims, to overstep 
which is as rash as it is fatal. The very fact, however, of the peculiari- 
ties belonging to the Connaught Rangers, the combination of dashing 
bravery, with a set of roguery, and love of fun, impart to their ad- 
ventures in the Peninsula and in Canada, an interest which could 
belong to almost no other regiment, and this brave, if eccentric battalion, 
has found an excellent historian in its worthy lieutenant. 





* Adventures of the Con ht Rangers from 1808 to 1814. By William Grat- 
tan, Esq., late Lieut., Cumeneh Colburn. 


t Rangers, in 2 vols. Henry 
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THE ANCIENT WORLD.* 


Proresson ANSTED’s sketches of the ancient world fill up a t 
desideratum in modern literature. Modesty and diffidence, it hae bees 
justly remarked, should be the eaves of those who seek to penetrate into 
the ages antecedent to man and his works. But they have not hitherto 
been made so. Scientific geologists have been too much occupied with 
details, to have had either the leisure or will to popularise the result of 
their labours, or to indulge in any generalities, that did not come within 
the province of their immediate researches. The facts contained in the 
natural history of creation were thus left to be developed by more showy, 
but utterly hypothetical writers of a pseudo-scientific school. Professor 
Ansted has done great service to the cause by taking the subject out of 
such dangerous hands, and while he has Pai it in a sufficiently popular 
style to render the facts comprehensible to all; he has, at the same time, 

hered to that severity of detail and deduction, which the true philo- 
sopher ought never to lo sight of, however inviting, however wondrous 
may be the field of his investigation; and none can be more so than 
the varying phases of the ancient world, and its surprising and almost 
fantastic creations ! 

Professor Ansted remarks, very truly, that if it is thought discreditable 
to an educated person to be unacquainted with the history of the people of 
his own country, it ought surely to be considered of importance that he 
should possess some degree of knowledge also concerning this much wider 
range of history. We quite agree with this view of the subject. The history 
of man, although distinct, is still inseparable, from that of the earth, 
his abode. The mightiest revolutions of the latter have taken place, for 
the most part, in a time anterior to the first appearance of man on its 
surface ; and laws and principles of nature were at that period in 

ration which have since either totally ceased, or have changed their 
character; yet, in a history of the origin and progress of the human race, 
that of the earth cannot be passed over in perfect silence. Its changes 
and periods form a necessary part of the great chain of causes and 
effects, established and conducted by the mighty Being, whose power 
gave existence to all; and we feel assured that the time is not far distant 
when the History of Creation will constitute an essential elementary and 


introductory chapter to history in general. 





ZAMBA, THE AFRICAN KING AND SLAVE.t+ 


Tue Life and Adventures of the African prince and slave are replete 
with deep and sad interest. It is a genuine and interesting sketch of 


African domestic manners. 4 
When Sheikh Zamba—for it is absurd to dignify those little patri- 


archal independencies of a dozen villages or less, by the title of kingdoms 
* The Ancient World; or, Picturesque Sketches of Creation. By D. T. 
Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor of Geology in King’s College, London. 
John van Voorst. ; 
t The Life and Adventures of Zamba, an African Negro-King; and his Expe- 
rience of Slavery in South Carolina, written by himself. Corrected and Arranged 
by Peter Neilson. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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—after being taught by a scheming American slaver to read his Bible, 
and oe ing ae 2 with wife and home, was induced to visit, 
with gold and followers, the more civilised America; we do not know 
which feeling pains us most, pity for the decoyed, or indignation at the 


d . 

"The sequel of his i is soon told. Captain Winton seizes upon 
the travelling prince, his gold and his followers, converts the gold to his 
own uses, and consigns the human beings to slavery, converting living 
flesh also into the same ambitioned dross. This may be imagined to be 
a my be ible in the times we live in. Not at all. Zamba could 

nglish, could explain his case on his arrival at Charleston, the 
city of an imaginary civilised people ; but no one would believe him, and 
the “law” of the country does not receive the oath or the asseveration of 
a race to whom the rights of man are denied. The prince became a slave, 
and lived a life of painful toil and unmerited persecution. But the ill- 
gained gold did not prosper with the inhuman captain, he became a pau- 

r, and was ultimately killed in a duel. Zamba recovered, more than 

e deserved,—his wife, whom he had so shamefully abandoned—and he 
so prospered in his education, as to be able to communicate to the public 
these particulars of an eventful life, which is truly adapted to shame (if 
any thing could produce so desirable an effect) the Americans of the 
southern states, out of their atrocious trade in human beings. 





HOME INFLUENCE.* 


One of a class of works which recommend themselves rather for the 
lessons which they convey than for the dramatic interest of the narrative. 
Mrs. Hamilton has a seraphic gentleness of admonition, a sweet serenity of 
disposition, and an unapproachable wisdom in all that refers to domestic 
conduct and happiness. There are, at the same time, other charming 
people in the story, who illustrate, as it is intended they should, the 
virtues which flow from true Christian piety. The authoress is well 
known for her perception of character, her graceful diction, and earnest 
feeling; and these attributes shine more prominently than ever in these 
beautifully conceived volumes, which cannot fail to be as acceptable, as 
it is certain they will prove advantageous, to many a domestic circle. 





MANTELL'S GEOLOGY OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT.+ 
Wit Mr. Mantell’s little book in his pocket, the pager es tourist 


may, in an excursion of less than a week, explore the curiosities and 
enjoy the scenery of our English Crimea ; and, what is of far more im- 
, portance, at the same time receive a great practical lesson in geological 

science, returning home with an instructive series of the organic remains 


of the island. The geological phenomena presented by the Isle of Wight 


ia —— Influence: a Tale for Mothers and Daughters. 2vols. Groombridge 

a Excursions round the Isle of Wight, and along the adjacent Coast 
PA Aare ire; illustrative of the most rated oad Geological Phenomena and 
Ne Remains. By Gideon A. Mantell, Esq., LL.D., F.RS., &c. Henry G. 
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are familiar to all naturalists as of the most interesting description, and 
as unique in this country ; and it is to be hoped no tourist will think 
of a trip thither without availing himself of the great additions to his 
intellectual amusement which is afforded to him by this admirable guide- 


book. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Unver the title of a Financial, Monetary, and Statistical History o, land from 

the Revolution of 1688 to the Present Time, Mr. Thomas Doubiedie’ enaker the 
“True Law of Population,” &c., has indited a philippic t ministers of state, 
fund-holders, and all who differ from him in his parti views of monetary 
matters. 

The Rev. T. D. Gregg, Chaplain of St. Nicholas within, Dublin, has attempted 
to show, in a very able work, designated Free Thoughts on Protestant Matters, that a 
system of legislation on church principles would be the panacea for the evils 
Ireland and the empire. The work is powerfully written by the well known an 
distinguished predicator, and if church principles could only bring about divine 
principles, the proposed panacea would be undoubtedly adequate and satisfactory. 

A curious little work has fallen into our hands, having for title simply Political 
Fame, but which treats of such interesting subjects as literary statesmen and 
political novelists, as well as of more hackneyed themes, as the responsibility of 
politicians, Young England, Radicalism, Right and Might considered historically, 
&c. &c. There is a good deal of [originality in the work, and a vein of speculative 
wisdom, which, if not always founded upon sound data, or emanating from a 
matured judgment, has at least the merit of being suggestive and amusing. 

Dr. Bushnan has published under the title of Observations on H. thy, what 
is in reality a guide to the principal cold water establishments of Germany. 
Whether there still remain many to follow such igni_fatui, and avail themselves of 
= a guide, is as doubtful as the prolonged existence of the establishments them- 

ves, 

Mr. George Finlay, a name well known to all who are familiar with modern 
Greece, has, we strongly suspect, in his little pamphlet, On the Site of the Holy 
Sepulchre, settled a long discussed question in the topography of Jerusalem, and 
that by strictly historical evidence, that Constantine fixed on the true site, as at 
present traditionally handed down. It is to be regretted that Mr. Finlay had not 
considered Mr, Cox Dautrey’s views, as given in his recent little work, the “ Bible 
in a as well as Dr. Robinson’s; both being opposed to the present ad- 
mitted site. 

The Essays on Human Righis and their Political Guarantees, by E. P. Hurlbut, 
Counsellor at Law in the city of New York, are ushered in under the auspices of a 
great name—George Combe—and are, if possible still further owerreigpees | 
their own intrinsic and eee value, and a cheap form of publication, whi 
Os Seamer Rahat b's sack polden t of the exist 

. Jose is a most persevering opponent of the existing prison 
Hl Prisons and Prisoners, 


system. He has followed up his greater work, w we 
noticed some time back, by a phlet entitled, Our Present Gaol System deeply 


depraving to the Prisoner, and a Positive Evil to the Community. As this is no doubt 
the case, it is sincerely to be hoped that Mr. Adshead’s perseverance in denouncing 
the system may ultimately be productive of ameliorations. 

The Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Character of Henry Hatcher, author of 
the History of Salisbury, is, we believe, to form a part of a more interesting work, 
which we are happy to see is forthcoming, The Autobiography o John Britton, 
F.S.A. The Pilgrim of India, an Eastern Tale, and other Poems, by James Hut- 
chinson, Esq., published by Mr. Pickering, is a work that merited a notice of 
more than a few lines. It is, in fact, a poem full of feeling and information. 
—The Vision of Peace, by W. J. Edge, Rector of Waldringfield, Suffolk, 
also deserves a kindly notice, for the objects more than for the execution of the 
little poem, Haisborough Hall is a strange, we had almost said an extraordinary, 
production. The hero, “ Hunks,” having quarrelled with his father on account of 
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his love for a poor girl, is sent to sea in a slave-ship, is nearly murdered by the 
cathnee sat then 5 = Wiehoiana te pes tach thane enlaginios te wotinn 

returns to put in action 
as « “parish officer.” We almost suspect * chtlie at the bottom of this “ heroic” 


Sentats.—We have seen, with infinite pleasure and gratification, some of the 
early numbers of the New Testament, illustrated by Heath, and publishing in 2s. 
—_— by Messrs. Cha and Hall. It will be a truly superb work, there is no 

ling off as it pues te: the execution, and, as for choice of subject for illustra- 
tion, it can have no rival. We have also received the second and third numbers 
of Dr. Trail’s new translations, and Houlston’s and Stoneman’s new illustrated 
edition of the Works of Josephus. This is also a most splendid work, and does 
honour to the spirit and enterprise of its publishers. We hope to notice the work 
at length as it proceeds. 

The publication of the collective edition of Mr. G. P R. James’s works has 
devolved itself upon the house of Parry, blenkarn, and Co., who have just issued 
the eleventh volume, comprising the admirable tale of “ The Gentleman of the Old 
School.” 

Mr. Hurst has commenced the publication of a Juvenile Library, to be en- 
tirely written, it appears, by a pen well versed in that particular line—that of 
Captain at. It is sufficient, after such an intimation, to tell our young 
friends that first shilling number opens with the “ Children of the New 
Forest,” illustrated by Master Frank Marryat. Two new Atlases have been com- 
menced at the same time in numbers, one by Mr. Wyld, the well-known geogra- 

er, in folio, at 1s. 6d., the other by Mr. Sharpe, in 4to., and published at.1s. by 

Chapman and Hall. Mr. Sharpe’s maps present a very novel feature, and 
we are inclined to think a very important improvement in corresponding in their 
scale, one with the other. 1t is surprising what false notions are imbibed by young 
people of the comparative extent of countries, by the habit of reference to maps 
upon varying scales. Besides, it led to national absurdities. French Atlases have 
eens their own provinces twice the size of China, and the United States Atlases 
are devoted one-half to the “ States,” such being given in imposing magnitude, and 
the other halfto the rest of the world, every country of which falls into insignifi- 
cance by the side of a single “ State.” 

We have received a third volume of An Ecclesiastical Biography, by Walter F. 
Hook, D.D., vicar of Leeds, and although we have not had an opportunity of exam- 
ining the preceding volumes, still we can see that the work is in every respect one of 
an important and comprehensive character, and which contains, or is tocontain, the 
lives pean of ancient fathers and of distinguished modern Divines, of all classes and 

rsuasions, 

P Dr. W. H. Robertson of Buxton has commenced the publication of his Treatise 
on Diet and Regimen, in quarterly E nere This new edition is materially improved 
and adapted to the present state of knowledge. The Parlour Library, which is to 
supply novel readers with works at the extraordinary low price of one shilling, has 
Sap with The Black Prophet, a Tale of the Irish Famine, by William Carleton. 

e subject is ill-chosen and terribly Irish. The sad realities of suffering forbid 
the martyrdom of fiction, but the author has accompli his task with his well- 
known power and ability. The monthly volume of Bohn’s Standard Library con- 
tains the first volume of a most important work : Zhe Hi of Painting in Italy, 
translated from the Italian of the Abate ay, 7 a by Thomas Roscoe.—The 
second volume of the Select Writings of Robert Chambers, is still occupied with the 
familiar and humorous essays of this fertile and popular author. The complete 
work will certainly be a deserving monument to a deserving man. Four parts of 
the completion of the Chronicles of the Bastille, illustrated by Robert Cruikshank, 
have come to hand; the sto Ls. ag to be full of stirring interest, but we must 
defer a notice of it till abe —A Comprehensive Tune-Book, edited by H. I. 
Cauntlett, musical doctor, a to possess high claims of merit, character, and 
cheapness. It is to be publi monthly by Houlston and Stoneman.—Part I. of 
Diseases of the Million, with antipathic indications, is rather out of our path, nor is 
the principle of publishing medicine for the masses a judicious one. 








